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FOREWORD 


History of the Freedom Movement is not merely a record 
of events or recounting of episodes that form part thereof. 
History of the Freedom Movement is not merely a narrative. 
It aims at explaining the currents and cross-currents that vseave 
the web of society in ferment. A ]){)litical struggle is an 
external expression of an uiner dynamic urge in the hearts and 
minds of the people to be free. The warp and the woof that 
go to compose the structure of the history are the social and 
the economic foices that cry out lor release which the power 
interested in maintaining conditions of serfdom tries to with¬ 
hold, It reflects like a mirror through the actions ol men and 
women associated in that conflict. But these activities are but 
the reflections of something that is working within the minds ol 
men—some forces that strive to push forth and others that try 
the curb. 

The History of the Freedom Movement prepared l)y the 
Madhya Pradesh Government is the exjuession of forces that 
constitute an integral part of the all-India struggle. It is 
gratifying to note that the Madhya Pradesh Government have 
not satisfied themselves by recounting current events. They 
have tried to probe a little deeper into the currents of history 
beginning from early nineteenth century. It may appear to be 
strange, but it is one of the tragedies of human life, that the 
people have tried to re])ose their faith on arms rather too much. 
Arms arc useful but arms without a social philoso|)hy, can only 
provide a temporary gain or protection. The British Goveru- 
ment, devoid of any social philosophy rej)resented in India a 
force for economic exploitation. The Chapters of History 
beginning from Bhonsla Resistance reveal imperialistic eco¬ 
nomic interests with the assistance of arms, and political 
jugglery working in the name of distributing peace to the 
people to gain power. But they also reveal the other fact 
equally grim and tragic. The Indian society wms burdened 
with still more reactionary forces of feudalism and individual- 
ism. If on the social side the level of our development had not 
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progressed beyoiul individual and caste, on the economic side, 
the then leaders of the people of India still considered 
feudalistic* order depending not upon its inherent strength to 
support itself but dc{)ending upon worn-out principles and 
worn-out arms. The Britishers brought to India two things— 
adventure and organisation. The forces that were trying to 
resist the British incursion had no organisation, India was 
lackitig in cohesion and superior vsocial philosophy. 

But India was soon to learn the new lessons of life, and 
those who were the con(|uerers were to hold on to their old 
lessons. Soon India began, under a challenge of national 
dej)endence and crushing economic destitution, to imbibe the 
philosophy of the time. It realised that; the age of feudalism 
was over and not the arms bur the power of the })eople was a 
surer guarantee for its freedom. India began to build up on 
the rocks of a positive philosophy. No longer did it waste its 
energy in prop|)ing up the monarchical and the feudal institu¬ 
tions. It addressed itself to the basic cjuestion of the real base 
which was the root atid a source of the nation, namely, the 
problems of the masses. 

The |)ages that follow show the resurgence of a spirit 
of adventure and revolt among the masses under the dynamic 
leadership of the Indian National Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Bent under the weight of serfdom and poverty, the 
people had still the inner reserves which the destiny had 
preserved and luckily for India she received a man charged 
with a mission and a message to put those inner reserves to use. 
They vvere to inundate and drown the forces of imperialism 
and communalism. 

And then the History reaches its climax. The world 
witnesses on the battle-fields of Europe and Asia forces of re¬ 
action and counter-revolution under the Fascist dictatorship 
trying to submerge the forces of democracy and progress. 
India is denied the right to contribute with her blood and tears 
and sorrows and sweat in that fundamental conflict. Not only 
that but she is called upon to give her blood and sweat at the 
behest of her imperialist master in the name of democratic and 
human values. A crisis has been reached and the nation’s 
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leadership makes an appeal to the nation and the nation throws 
itself into a valiant and glorious struggle to save her dignity and 
her soul. The world war is over and with it a consciousness in 
the overlord that he has been trying to withhold a jM)vver that 
cannot any longer be withheld. With this realisation it 
concedes freedom. 

What is freedom ? Political freedom is merely an out¬ 
ward expression of dynamism in a nation determined to work 
out its social and political j)hilos()phies. Political freedom can¬ 
not be the end. It is an inevitable intermediate stage which 
has to be crossed in order to reach the social objectives of the 
nation. The dawn of Indej)endence is the dawn of fresh res¬ 
ponsibility and new resolves. If we again go through the ])ages 
of the History of our I'reedom Movement, it is to refresh our 
memories and draw fresh inspiration from the ))ages of the |)asr. 
The people of India will look back to those days surely with a 
degree of satisfaction because of a task partially achieved, but 
more surely and decidedly to remind themselves that the task 
has still to be completed and in order to complete that task we 
still need an unshakable faith in our country’s destiny and the 
social [)hilosoj)hy and the social values that characterised our 
struggle. May the History of the Freedom Movement provide 
us with that inspiration and that stimulus. 


October 8, 1956. 


U. N. DHEBAR, 

President, Indian National Congress, 
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INTRODUCTION 


To trace the stream of a national movement in terms of 
a single Province or State would appear to be as impossible a 
venture as to separate the waters of a river from the ocean it 
feeds. The irresistible mass movement, which gathered 
power as it advanced and brougltt about our liberation, was 
the expression of the united will ol the peo|)le of our country 
without distinction of provinces and classes. Therefore, the 
editors of this “History ol Freedom Movement in Madhya 
Pradesh" became convinced at an earlv stage of their under¬ 
taking that the narrative would inevitably draw' within its 
scope the all-India movements and currents of thought which 
swelled the volume of our struggle. In the earlier |)hases of 
the movement, especially l)eforc the birth of the Congress, 
when the seeds of discontent were taking shaj)c, it is possible to 
isolate and describe the first stirrings of the spirit within a 
particular province. These first stirrings were visible in the 
Central Provinces as early as in the period when the East India 
Company first secured a foothold in Nagpur. No sooner was 
the independence of the Bhonsla Kingdom surrendered by the 
signing of the Subsidiary Alliance than the beginnings of a 
movement emerging out of this subjection became visible. It 
is for this reason that our narrative starts from that point. 
Thereafter, until almost the end of the century this urge for 
liberation can be continuously traced within the province. 
The streams of the First War of Independence of 1857 were, 
however, of an all-India nature, and although they spent 
themselves in unsucxess they never entirely dried up. It was, 
however, only towards the end of the century, after the Indian 
National Congress had begun to serve as the mouthpiece of 
India’s desire for freedom, that a united national movement 
began to establish itself. From this ])oint onwards, Madhya 
Pradesh was merely one of the units in the political history of 
India, Events in one part of the country acted and reacted 
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upon the others and shaped the policies of the all-India 
organisations. This history, therefore, might perhaps be called 
with greater justice the History of the Freedom Movement in 
India with s|)ecial reference to Madhya Pradesh. The empha¬ 
sis throughout has been placed on events in Madhya Pradesh, 
though against the vast background of India as a whole. 

Not only was it found necessary to give to this narrative 
such an all-India character, but it was also inevitable that the 
intcr-piay of forces between Government on the one hand and 
popular movements on the other should have been taken into 
account. This narrative could not, by its very nature, be merely 
the story of the Congress. All the elements that went to make 
up the shaping forces during the last century and a half were 
inevitable parts of our narrative. We had not only to assess 
the impact on India of changes in the structure (T Government 
both at Delhi and in London, but we had also to estimate the 
contribution of world forces to our political struggle. 

It so hapjx*ns that this histcjrv oi our struggle for freedom 
sponsored by the (Government of Madhya Pradesh is the first 
to make its appearance. No other State has yet published a 
complete narrative of the freedom movement from its begin¬ 
nings to the date of India’s Independcnte. Since this 
is something of a pioneering effort it w'ould be excusable 
on our part to attempt to cover not merely provincial affairs 
but also the all-India picture. In doing so it has been our 
endeavour to resnict as much as possible the scope of the 
narrative while constantly keeping in view the completeness c^f 
the pic ture Nvhich should emerge out of it. Such imperfec tions, 
as there mav be, are more of omission than of commission. 
This was partlv an inevitable result of the conditions of urgency 
under which we had to com|dete the work. When the project 
was first undertaken none of us was aware that so soon a 
rearrangement of the State boundaries would take place 
dislocating the territorial unit for w^hich this survey was intend¬ 
ed. As the date fixed for the break up of the old State and 
the formation of new Madhva Pradesh drew near we had to 
race against time and complete our task. May be, if this 
urgency had not presented itself we could have done greater 
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justice to the inspiring theme and further enriched the 
narrative. 

It was at first intended to divide the narration into four 
periods, the first tracing the events up to and including the first 
war oi independence, miscalled the “Sepoy Mutiny”, and the 
second continuing the narrative from that point up to the 
foundation of the Congress. It was with this view’ that the 
task was assigned to four different editors, each being held 
responsible for one portion. But it soon l)ecame clear that it 
would not be easy to keep to this arrangement. For one thing, 
the aftermath of the Great Revolt of 1857 eiuroached fairly 
deep into the post-revolt period. Secondly, many of the 
forces, which led to the birth and ihe shape of the Congress, 
had already iH'gun to appear long before the year 1885 when 
the Congress was actually founded. Therefore, the matter was 
finally rearrariged in three parts, as it is now ])rescnted. After 
considerable thought we have decided to give to each of these 
parts a desi riptive title which attempts to sum up the main 
feature of the movement during the period. These titles 
represent the three phases of the freedom movement, the 
early method of revolt followed by a period c'f polite petition¬ 
ing and culminating in the unicjue resistance movement of 
Non-violent Non-co-oi)eration under Mahatma Gandhi's leader¬ 
ship. Through all these phases, it is our conviction, that a 
continuity of effort can be perceived: a persistent and unyield¬ 
ing endeavour of a subject nation to shake itself free and 
reassert its birthright. 

Although the original draft was made by four different 
pens, the reader would find harmemy of ideas and expression 
throughout the work. This would have been iinpossilffe to 
achieve but for the assistance received by me from 
Shri V. S. Krishnan, the Assistant Editor-in-Chief. I find it 
difficult to thank him adequately for the great contribution he 
has made to the timely completion of this work. In a work 
of this nature it is, of course, impossible to give satisfaction 
to any but the most indulgent reader, and it is, perhaps, un¬ 
necessary to add that the responsibility for all the errors of 
omission and commission is mine alone. 



A s})ccial word of gratitude is due to the Chief Minister, 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, the Chairman of the Committee 
appointed for this purpose, for his deep interest in our work. 
Being himself one of the outstanding fighters in the freedom 
movement, his career in the struggle almost coincided with the 
career of the Congress. It is no exaggeration to say that but 
for his enthusiasm, practical assistance and constant support, 
our task would hardly have been completed. 

The Board of Editors is highly indebted to Shri U. N, 
Dhebar, the President of the Indian National Congress, for 
associating himself with our humble effort by very kindly 
contributing the Foreword. 


Sagar; 

The nth October 1956. 


D. P. MISHRA, 
Edit or4n-C liief. 
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Revolt and Repression 




CHAPTER I 


BHONSLA Ri: 81 SrANCK 

After winning the make-believe hank* of Piassey. Clive wrote: 
am fully persuaded that after tiie Hattie of Platis, 1 could have 
appropriated the whole counirv to the Company and preserved it 
afterwards with as much ease as Mir Jaffeir, the present Suhah now 
does, through the fear of the Englisli arms and their iniluence.”. 
Clive and his tribe were at least honest about their actions and did 
not clot lie them in sanctimonious phrases. I’hey called loot and 
forgery by their genuine names and were content. It was another 
generation of rulers that gilded their aggrandizement by high* 
sounding terms, such as Subsidiary Alliance and Doctrine of l.ajisc. 
A century later other terms weie coined, often reduced to alphabets, 
in the form of various Treaty Organizations. 

But subjugation has its odour by whatever name it may Ite 
tailed. The name that w^as beloved of Wellesley was Subsidiary 
Alliance, ife pointed out how it had the advantage of keeping 
“ the evils of war at a distance from the sources of our wealth 
anti our power”—a process of bleeding white wdthoui shedding 
blood. But what the Empire Builders did not learn was that they 
built their edifices on a volcano of suppressed feelings and hitter 
humiliation. The fires may be driven underground, but tliey 
smoulder and liiirn silently and wait only for an opportunity to 
erupt. Resistance to oppression is a law of Nature. Therefore, 
the origins of resistance in Madhya Pradesh have to he traced to 
the period when the bonds of foreign rule were fastened on it 
with the signing of the Subsidiary Alliance in 1816. Strangely 
enough it wa.s Appa Saheb Bhonsle who had signed away the 
freedom of these territories that took the lead in the resistance. 

A significant and impressive ceremony took place at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur on 25th November 1817. Appa Saheb 
Bhonsle, who had ascended the Gadi in February 1817 at the 
sudden and mysterious death of Parsoji, drove in state to his army 
camp, and in the presence of his ministers, army chiefs and nobles 
of the kingdom he was invested with the Khilat, the robes of 
honour presented to him by the Peshwa. He was also decorated 
with the emblem of Imperial Command, the Jari Palka and the 
title of Senapati. These marks of recognition by which the new 
Bhonsla King proclaimed himself a member of the Maratba 
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Confederacy under the Peshvva’s leadership would ar any time have 
had considerable political significance; but in November 1817, it 
was a political portent. For, on the 5th November 1817, the 
Peshwa, Baji Rao II, had made a sudden and dramatic attack on 
the British Residency at Poona and captured it with little difliculty. 
The Peshwa and the British were, thus, at open war. In this con¬ 
text the ceremonial acceptance of the honours and titles from the 
JVshwa by Appa Saheb could have only one political meaning—a 
meaning that was not lost on Mr. Jenkins, the Nagpur Resident. 
Wlien Ramachandra Wagh, the trusted minister of Appa Saheb. 
})crsonally delivered to Mr. Jenkins an invitation to be present and 
assist at the investiture ceremony, his reply was a firm remonstrance 
against “ the acceptance of the Khilat or of any titles from a power 
now at open war with the British ”, and a flat refusal to give the 
sanction of his presence to such an act. 

The protests of the Resident, however, proved of no avail. 
Apj>a Sahcl)’s answer to it was to post his troops immediately in 
a strong |)osition to attack ilie Residency, if necessary. The 
investiture did, in fact, set the seal on a concerted plan between the 
Peshwa and Appa Saheb to join in an effort to overthrow the 
Britisli power and establish their independence. Ever since Appa 
Salieb came in full possession of the kingdom of Nagpur he had 
been contemplating the removal of the lengthening shadows of 
British influence and “the restoration of the Maratha empire to its 
pristine s|)i(‘ndour and powers”. This meant, indeed, xo continue 
the policy of his uncle, Raghoji II, whose correspondence with 
J'eshwa, Sindhia and Holkar had the object of promoting a spirit 
of concert and union amongst all Marathas, directed against the 
Ih'itish ascendancy (Prinsep’s Transaclions^ Vol, I, p. 358). In pur- 
stiance of this object he had been in correspondence with Baji 
Rao II. Me had been kept informed of tlte gathering of forces at 
l\)ona since the latter part of Of ’ober. Their plv^n was to strike 
simultaneously at the scats of British power at Poona and Nagpur, 
to surprise the forces at both these capitals, and sweep them from 
their territories, so that their independence which, by their Subsi¬ 
diary Alliance they had forfeited, may be won back again. 

The Peshwa and Appa Saheb had both made their way to 
power through the expediency of the Subsidiary Alliance. This 
Alliance was an ingenious method of enslavement, which owed its 
origin to I.ord Wellesley, and had successfully destroyed the 
independence of all the powerful States of India, It was a curious 
system of double-government under which real power was in the 
bands of the British Resident, while the responsibility for good or 
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bad government lay with the ruler. Henry Lawrence, writing in 
1846, observed truly: 

“ If there was a device for ensuring mal-government, it is 
that of a native ruler and minister both relying on foreign 
bayonets, and directed by a British Resident.'* 

Another able administrator of the period. Sir Thomas Munro, 
was also ccjually critical of this arrangement. Writing to the 
Governor-General in 1817, he said: 

“There are many weighty objections to the employment 
of a subsidiary force. It has a natural tendency to render the 
government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive, to extinguish all honourable spirit among the 
higher class of society, and to degrade and impoverish the 
people.'’ 

Most of the British Residents or Agents, barring some rare 
exceptions, exercised “the harlot's privilege of having power with¬ 
out responsibility" (Nehru: Discovery of India), 

The Sulisidiary Alliance was negotiated on belialf of Appa 
Salieb by his two trusted ministers, Nago Pant and Narayan 
Pandit^ who met Jenkins on the night of 24th April 1816. After 
some prolonged negotiations regarding the terms of the Alliance 
an aureement was finally reached on all points, including riie 
size and composition of the subsidiary force which was fixed at 
six battalions and one regiment of Horse of which two battalions 
were to be stationed at Nagpur. The Raja w^as to pay annually 
Rs. 7’/2 laks for maintaining the subsidiary force, it being stipulated 
that in the event of any irregularity in the payment of this sub¬ 
sidy, the British Government %vould be entitled to demand the 
cession of territory within the Bhonsla kingdom yielding an equi¬ 
valent annual revenue. In addition, the Raja was to maintain at 
his own cost a force of 3,000 Horse and 2,0(X) Foot, in the discipline 
and management of which the British Resident wnnild have the 
right of giving advice. One interesting stipulation which, tlie 
minister of Appa Saheb insisted on including in the treaty, has a 
curious historical interest. They were keen that it should be 
specified that cows and bullocks should not be killed within the 
Nagpur territory. This was. however, refused. The Resident only 
gave a verbal assurance that no cows or bullocks would be killed 
on any account within the city itself, but the troops, when in the 
field, were not to be restricted in this particular (Prinsep’s 
Transactionsy Vol. I, p. 364). 
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Having settled all the terms of the treaty satisfactorily, a meet¬ 
ing was arranged in great secrecy in dead of night on the 27th 
May 1816 in the house of Nago Pant at Nagpur. Here Appa 
Sahel) put his signature to this historic document in the presence 
ol the Resident. In view of the strong opposition to a Subsidiary 
Alliance which a group in the palace had steadily maintained, it 
was agreed not to make this document public until the subsidiary 
force provided in the treaty had ^actually reached within a day’s 
inarch of the city. This it did on the 8th of June 1816, and on the 
following day the treaty was made public*. 

Such was the manner in which this great Kingdom of the 
Bhonslas, situated in a strategic position in the centre of the Penin¬ 
sula, striding across the Narmada valley and the Satpura range 
down to the borders of the Nizam’s Dominion, fell into the clutches 
of the British power. Henry Prinsep, the contemporary historian, 
describes it as— 

“the most important extension of the system of our rela¬ 
tions with the native powers of India that had taken place 
since the general settlement of them 10 years bcfore“t. 

It had been the anxious desire of the British to bring this area 
within their sphere of influence so that the gap betw^een the terri¬ 
tories in the nortli and the south, which had already submitted to 
them, could be bridged. Appa Saheb, like hds colleague, Baji Rao 11, 
accepted this humiliating agreement under the well-known prin¬ 
ciple of expediency that “ the end justifies the means To both 
of them the Subsidiary Alliance was only a means to the achieve¬ 
ment of political power. Once they had been firmly established 


•Sir John Malcolm referring to the Subsidiary Alliance with Nagpur says “in 
the actual condition of India, no event could be more fortunate than the Subsidiary 
Alliance with Nagpur.’* 

t“The arrangement enables me to leave unguarded about three hundred miles of 
frontier, for which I had difficulty to allot defence ; it totally over-sets the plan at 
which Scindiah has been secretly working for inducing the Peshwa to re-establish 
the Mahiatta confederacy, it deprives Scindiah of troops and treasure, on which 
he calculated in all his hostile speculations; it gives n^e, by the junction of 
Colonel Doveton’s Corps with the Nagpur forces, an efficient army on the open 
flank of Scindiah’s country, and it renders the interception of the Pindarics, should 
they venture another inroad into our southern territories, almost certain. I 
regard this event as giving me the fairest ground of confidence that I shall be able 
to achieve all I wish to effect for tbe Company’s interest without any W’ar. this 
rests on our presumption of the Peshwa’s fidelity: If he be treacherous (and there 
is no answering for a Mahratta) we might have a struggle, but the consequences of 
such a contest could not now be doubtful, and it would only make the ultimate 
arrangement more beneficial to the Company”. (Private Journal of Lord Hastings, 
entry on June 1, 1816.) 
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in their kingdoms they dost little lime in concerting a plan to oust 
the British and restore the glory and indenendeiue ot iheir 
Confederacy. 

Commenting on what transpired later, Prinscp says: 

“Judging from suhsecjuent events, it would seem to have 
been regarded by the contracting {)arty as a mere stepping 
stone to absolute authority in internal affairs, a necessary 
expedient at the moment for breaking a formidal)le faction 
backed by a still more formidable soldiery.*’ 
lie adds further on: 

“ Indeed, from the rime that Appa Saheb felt himself 
secLUe in the full possession of the honours and authority ot 
the Raj, lie ceased to regard British alliance as a necessary 
prop to his rule and began to be sensible of the humiliation 
of appearing to the Maratha nation as the first of the Bhonsla 
dynasty who had made a voluntary sacrifice of political 
independence.' 

It is, therefore, not surprising that no sooner was he well 
established in power tlian he got into secret contact with the other 
Maratha Powers with the. object of uniting with them to shake off 
the British connection. He. particularly exchanged correspondence 
with Bajirao in the months of April and May 1817, when the 
latter was himself making preparations in Poona for attacking the 
Residency. They exchanged assurances of mutual support and con¬ 
certed action when the time came to htrike. Their plan was to 
strike suddenly with overw'helming forces at the Residencies of 
Poona and Nagpur when the major pan of the British forces were 
engaged in a desultory action against the l^indaris and their armies 
scattered in different parts of Central India. The leaders of the 
Pindaris could he trusted to engage the British in a never-ending 
chase in the meanwhile. If tlie plan succeeded the British would 
disappear from the Deccan as swiftly as they had appearc'd there. 

But tile best-laid vsehemes of mice and men do often go awry. 
The first to strike was tlie Peshwa. On the 5ih November a large 
army of infantry, cavalry and mounted guns, wiiicii had gathered 
on the Parvati Hill, with Baji Rao at its head, swooped down on the 
Residenev at Poona. The Resident, Mr. Klplunstonc, and his rtuui 
managed to retreat across the river Moola, and join the brigade at 
Kirkee. The Residency and the houses and valuable property with 
large quantities of records fell into the hands of the Peshwa. He 
then advanced on the British brigade at Kirkee. The battle was 
fought fiercely, the heavy guns of the Peshwa opening a steady 
cannonade, while Bapu Gokhalc, the Peshwa’s General, made a 
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spirited charge on the left flank of the Resident’s forces and 
succeeded in surrounding a detachment. In the desperate fight that 
ensued one of the gallant soldiers of the Marathas, Moro Dikshit, 
wlio was entrusted with the honour of guarding the Jari Patka^ the 
Marat ha standard, was killed. Next day the British army was 
heavily reinforced l)y the battalions that joined them from the 
south and from the cast. They returned to the charge with added 
vigour, and were able to recapture Poona. The battle of Kirkee 
|>r(>ved a grave defeat to the Peshwa’s forces and they had to fly 
southwards, hotly pursued by General Smith. 

It is probable that the attack on Nagpur Residency was meant 
to synchronise with the Peshwa’s attack on Poona. But Appa 
Sahel) was still l)iding his time. As if to defy the overbearing Rcsi- 
tlent, who was attempting to strengthen his position by calling for 
reinforcemem from Col. Adam's division south of the Narmada, 
Appa Saheh chose the 24th November as the date foi the cere¬ 
monial investiture of KJiiUu and Jari Palka, as described eariier. 
'riiai he chose to challenge the Resident by this patently defiiant 
gesture at a time when the Peshwa was himself in flight, gave to his 
act a shar[)er edge. He answered Jenkins’ refusal to attend the 
Court ceremony by posting his men in an attacking position, and 
on 26th November at about sunset, his Arab infantry fired upon the 
Residency pickets. 

Thus began the historic Battle of Sitabuldi which, during 
about twentv hours of fierce figliting, came very near to ousting 
the British from these parts. Of the two hills of Sitabuldi, con¬ 
nected by a ridge, the northern hill was manned by Captain Sadler 
and tbrt'e hundred men under him. On the 27th, the Arab in¬ 
fantry of Appa Sahel), which had kept up an artillery fire all the 
morning, succeeded in killing Captain Sadler and seriously wound¬ 
ing his Second-in-Command, besides inflicting severe loss in men 
and C(]uij)ment. Seeing the confused stale to which the British 
troops on this hill had l)een reduced, the Raja’vS infantry ruslied up 
the hill and captured the po.sition including the 6-pounder gun 
which they now turned upon the other hdll, where the rest of the 
British forces were stationed. It proved immediately successful, 
killing three of the officers, including the Resident’s First Assistant. 
George Southebv. Ii appeared that the caoture of the seem d hill 
would also be effected immediately, after which the Residency 
could not resist. 

But at this moment, reinforcements came to the rescue of the 
British forces. Captain Fitzgerald led a column of his reserves 
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from the Residency grounds, and in a desperate charge succeeded 
in reaching the smaller hill, while his cavalry took possession of 
the guns set up by the Arab infantry. By about the afternoon of 
the 27th, the Raja’s forces were dispersed from the surrounding 
houses and villages, and the battle of Sitabuldi was lost. British 
troops poured into Nagpur from every (juarter, for they knew that 
it was of tile greatest importance that “the Bhonsla should be 
cruslied as early as possible in order tliat the other potentates 
migln he deterred from following in the same career”. Appa 
Sahel), seeing that discretion was the better parr of valour, sent 
his vakils to tlie Resident expressing liis sorrow at what had 
happened, and regretting the attack which he wholly disavowed, 
lie knew that it was more conducive to Ins interest, witli the pro¬ 
spect of making a more si/rressful attemoi later, if he now tenipmis- 
ed witli the British and retained his power over his dominions, 
rather than he forced to an inelTectual lliglu like Baji Rao. Me, 
therefore, mounted his Itorse. and accompanied by his two ministers, 
Nago Pant and Ramacitandra Wagh, rode to the Residency and sur¬ 
rendered himself to Jenkins. Assurances were given to the Resident 
that tlie army would be disbanded. The conditions offered by the 
Resident stated, among other things, that Appa Saheh should reside 
witliin the Residency. 'I hc resistance sliovvn by some of his troops, 
especially those led by the Sirdars Mun Bhut and Ganpat Rao. was 
gradually broken by the superior forces under General Doveton, 
and the l^honsla palace was captured aud the British flag (lew over 
it. It was the intention of the Resident to leave the Raja shorn of 
all pow^Ts for future resistance. As Prinsep says with engaging 
frankness ; 

“Mr. Jenkins was resolved to assume and act upon the 
principle of reducing tlic head of tlic Bhonsla State to the con¬ 
dition of a mere pageant, and giving the British Government 
a control over every Itranch of internal as well as of external 
administration, to the extent i)f imposing a ministry of its own 
selection.” 

To make the subordination complete and tangible, the Sitabuldi 
hills were to he fortified by the British, and the whole country to 
have practically a military occupation. In addition, the Raja was 
required to cede in perpetuity territories equal to the full charge 
of the subsidiary force. The districts demanded were those to the 
north of the Narmada, besides Siirguja, Jasljpur, Sohagpiir and 
Sambalpur to the east, all the valley to the south of the river and 
as far as Chhapara, together with Multai, Betul, Gwaligarh and 
all the remaining possessions of the Raja in Berar. 
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I'licsc terms were agreed to by Appa Saheb, and he returned 
to his own palace on 9th January 1818. But it was not to be expect¬ 
ed that he would accept meekly conditions so galling and suicidal. 
The desperate pass to which he had been reduced forced him to 
concede the terms at the time. But as soon as he entered his own 
palace once again, on which he saw ilie hated British flag fly, he 
l)(‘gan to meditate the means to retrieve his lost fortunes and 
rehabilitate his independence. He issued secret instructions to the 
Qilcdars of liis fortresses in Mandla and Chauragarh not to surren¬ 
der iljcm to the British if they attempted to occupy them. He 
ordered the captain of the Chanda fort to recruit forces, especially 
Arabs. He held secret consultations with his trusted advisers, 
Nago Pant and Ramachandra Wagh, Pie also took the precau¬ 
tion of sending Ids treasure to Chanda and other forts, so that 
it may not he within easy grasp of the Resident. At the same 
time he sent messengers to Baji Rao, who had all this while 
been evading the British pursuit, to come to his aid. On 14th 
March, one of the messengers sent by Appa Salieh was seized by 
the Resident's agents hut fortunately they could not get hold of 
the letter which the messenger was carrying to Baji Rao. 

Tile person to whom this appeal for aid was made was, in the 
meanwhile, advancing to the east, having successfully out¬ 
manoeuvred the British vvlio were pursuing him from three direc¬ 
tions. At a village called Koregaon, on the last day of the year 1817, 
a hitter fight ensued between the Peshwa s fortes and a detachment 
under Captain Staunton. The Arab regiment under the Peshwa 
made a determined attack, killing three of the Britisli oflicers and 
wounding two, besides causing a large number of casualties among 
the men. But in a desperate countercharge the British forced the 
IVshwa’s army to retreat, and move towards south-east. Another 
fierce clash between the Peshwa and the British pursuers took place 
on 20th February at Ashti which was noted for the brilliant general¬ 
ship and heroic death of Bapu Cokhale, the Peshwa’s distingunished 
general. Bapu was among those patriots who were fired by a passion 
to restore the Maratha empire to its ancient splendour. He was 
the genius behind all the military plans of the Peshwa. He was 
always to be found at the post of the greatest danger. After his 
death there was none to lake his place, so tliat from now on Baji 
Rao himself had to direct the operations. 

It was at Ashti that the Peshwa received the messengers sent 
to him by Appa Saheb soliciting his aid. They brought a letter in 
the handwriting of Appa Saheb, containing a brief despatch read¬ 
ing, '‘Siimana Meer to Gangana Dobeeya”, i.e., “assist me in any 
wav you can”. The names contained in the letter were those 
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of two saints well-known in Marathi legend for their timely help 
to each other in the hour of danger. The Peshwa sent back the 
Nagpur messengers with a written reply promising all help. He 
had also received information that at Chanda preparations for war 
were being made, and that a force under Chandoji Bhons'la had 
gatliered at Bhandara. The fortresses of Mandla and Chauragarh 
were reported to be put in a condition to stand a siege, and the hill 
people were up in arms. 

llius encouraged, Baji Rao marched in the direction of 
Chanda hoping to elfeci a junction with Appa Saheb’s forces. The 
advance division of the Maratha army reached the banks of the 
Wardha early in April at a point near Wani vvliere tlie Wardha 
joins the Painganga. The British, who had received information 
that Chanda was to l)c the rallying point of resistance, had in the 
meanvvl'ii'je ordered several detachments in this direction to inter¬ 
cept such a move, and, so. Colonel Scott with the greater l>art of 
the Nagpur forces readied Warora almost at tlie same time that 
Baji Rao reached Waiii. Another British force went through 
Hinganghat towards the Wardha. and a third advanced up to 
Pandiiarkawada. 

Tlie battle was fought at a place called Sconce, about 12 miles 
nortli of Pandiiarkawada. It was a desperate engagement. Baji 
Rao was surrounded by the forec.s of the British marching tiiwards 
him from three directions. At no lime was the loss of the leader¬ 
ship and courage of Bapu Gokliale felt so bitterly as on this occa¬ 
sion. Against the heavy firing from horse-artillery from all direc¬ 
tions, the Peshwa's army could not make a determined stand. 
They, therefore, adopted the only course open to them, namely, to 
break up into small groups and escape rhrougli the surrounding 
jungles. 


The British army then advanced on Chanda where Bhujangrao, 
Zamindar of Ahiri. and his brother Kondu Bapu, had fortified 
themselves and had undertaken a large-scale recruitment to their 
army, especially Arabs and Pindari.s. The British troops laid siege 
ro the strong fort of Chanda, which, however, could not hope to 
bold out for long. The Qiledar of the fort, Ganga Singh, 
distinguished hnmself hy his valour and put up stout resistance. 
The British troops were able to effect a breach and enter the for¬ 
tress. Ganga Singh died a hero’s death, fighting to the last, and 
it is recorded that even the English Captain who captured the fort 
openly expressed his admiration for the heroism of the Qiledar, 
H.2 
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For two months the scattered forces of Baji Rao faughl 
desultorily in different parts of the Bhonsla dominions, 30me 
espousing the cause of Appa Saheb, some as mere adventurers and 
some joining isolated groups of Pindaris. Baji Rao himself, with 
a small remnant of his army went towards Asirgarh, and later find¬ 
ing himself bereft of men and means, surrendered himself to Sir 
John Malcolm on 18th June 1818. He had to pass the rest of his 
life on the l)anks of the Ganges at a place called Bithur, near Cawn- 
pur, where he, no doubt, filled the young mind of his adopted son, 
later known as Nana Saheb, with that passionate zeal to drive away 
the foreign power from his motherland, whicli was to burst into 
action in 1857. 

The cause of Appa Saheb found another champion in Lanji, 
further east of Nagpur, where a powerful Zamindar, Chimna Patei, 
raised the standard of revolt. Chimna Patel had reason to be 
grateful to Appa Saheb not only because of the long association of 
his family with tlie Bhonslas, but because Appa Saheb had always 
treated him with friendliness and trust. He attacked the Kamavis- 
dar of Lanji, seized his person and killed and captured many 
of his men. On hearing this, the Resident of Nagpur sent 
a large force under Captain Gordon who, however, found it not 
easy to reach the place owing to the difliculty in crossing the 
Kanhan and Vainganga rivers, Chimna Patel had in the mean¬ 
while fortified himself at Kamtha which commanded a strong 
defensive position. The two forces met at a village called Navar- 
gaon where a lierce engagement was faugiit. The forces of 
Chimna Patel, finding their position precarious, witlidrew inside 
the fort of Kamtha which was soon surrounded by Captain Gordon. 
I'he wliole day they held out in the fort against lieavy homhard- 
ment hy the British forces. Ultimately the gale of the fort was 
forced open witli the aid of elej)iiants and Kaiiuha was captured 
at a considerable cost. The British forces followed up this success 
with the capture of the remaining fortresses in this region, 
especially Aml)agad and Warad. The revolt was suppressed and 
Chimna Patel was confined a prisoner in his own fort of Kamtha. 

To return to Nagpur where events had rapidly moved to a 
climax. The British Resident had watched with growing un* 
easiness the frcrpicnt messages that were passing between Appa 
Saheb and the Peshwa. Intercepted papers seemed to indicate a 
deep plan between them to join’ their forces in another effort to 
attack the Rritish forces. It was rumoured that the Raja was 
about to fly to Chanda to join Baji Rao. Jenkins, therefore, 
decided to act immediately without waiting for instructions from 
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rhe Governor-General. On the !5rh March, he sent a picket party 
of soldiers under Captain Browne to the Bhonsla palace where they 
broke into the apartments of Appa Saheb and arrested liini along 
with his two ministers Nago Pant and Ramacliandra Wagh. The 
whole thing was done so suddeniy, that no resistance was possible. 
The prisoners were brought to the Residency and [)laccd in dose 
confinement under separate guards. To lend a colour of justifica¬ 
tion for this higlihanded act Appa Saheb was now accused, for the 
first time, of ilte minxler of Parsoji. 

Nothing furtiter w.is, iiowever, dmte at the moment because 
tlic British were then preoccupied with stopping the advance of 
the Peslnva. After the i)attle of Seonec had succeeded in scatter¬ 
ing Baji Rao's forces, Jenkins turned his attention to Appa Saheb. 
Meanwhile tlie Governor-C^cneral also had informed ilte resident 
that Appa Sahel) sliould he escorted in safe custody to Allahabad, 
where an old palace ol' the Mughals had been selected as a place 
suitable for Itis conlinement. On the 3rd May 1818, Appa Saheb 
with Ids two ministers was mat ('bed off from N.agpur, under a 
strong escort led by the same Captain Browne, who had violated 
the privacy of tlie Raja and arrested him in his own apartments. 

The road that lav in front of them w^as the historic Nagpur- 
Jabalpur road, which through centuries had been a vital liighway 
across the Bhonsla territory connecting the south with the north. 
On 3rd May 1818, the compact and colourful troop escorting the 
prisioners and consisting of four companies of sepoys and a squad¬ 
ron of horse marched northwards along this road. The route lay 
through mountainous and thickly w^ooded country largely occupied 
hy Gonds, with tlic liordes of Pindaris ensconced safely in their 
hilly fastnesses. Captain Brotvne and his men were anxious to 
cover the ground as (juickly as possible, halting only when darkness 
or sickness forced them to do s*# In fact when Appa Sahel) 
desired to stop for a day at Ramtek so that he might worship at 
rhe historic temple built there hy his ancestors, Captain Browne 
would not hear of it. 

Meanwhile, it would seem tliat the senior Rani of Appa Saheb 
Umabai, had secretly despatched a trusted man named Ganga 
Singh with a few others, who had been tested for their unquestion¬ 
able loyalty, and furnished them wdrli adequate money to 
effect the deliverance of lier husband. Wliile Captain Browne, 
and the escort halted for the night at Puzdar on the 5lh 
May, a small party of sixteen Hindustani soldiers joined them 
At first Captain Browne was suspicious and when, on being 
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([uestioncd, they could nor give him a satisfactory account of them¬ 
selves, he ordered them to he disarmed. But later the leader 
of the hatch jtroduced a note, apparentiy signed by Captain 
Dunsinure, establishing ttic hona fides of these men. Thereupon 
their arms were restored to them, and they followed the escort on 
tlieir onward journey. 

On l2th May, Captain Browne and his men reached Rachur, 
a place about 30 miles from Jabalpur, and they decided to camp 
there for the night. The tent where Appa Saheb was lodged was 
strongly guarded by batches oi six sentries, each doing duty in 
sliifts throughout the night. It would appear that the platoon 
that j(»ined toe escort cn route at Pu/.dar managed to take on guard- 
duty in the night, and had their plans ready for the rescue of Appa 
Sahel). This guard was due to be relieved at 3 a.m. on the night 
of the 12/13th May. A little before that hour one of them went 
into the tent, made Appa Saheb put on a sepoy’s uniform, shuffled 
up tile bed-clothes to resemble the form of a sleeping person, and 
then walked back to his tent and thence into the night. Appa 
Saheb, dressed in the sepoy’s uniform, joined the other sentries, 
mounted guard for the few minutes that still remained before the 
next sentries relieved them at 3 a.m. Thereafter it was easy 
enough for him to walk away quite unsuspected with his rescuers 
in the darkness. The wild countryside and the night rendered their 
escape safe. 

The flight was undetected till daybreak. A non-commissioned 
officer of the guard that assumed duty at 3 a.m., perhaps anxious 
to win his Commission by his zeal, peeped into the tent to make 
sure that the prisoner was there. He saw in the dim light the 
rounded form on ilic mattress and was satisfied. It was only 
in the morning when the escort struck lent and made ready to 
resume the march that the escape of Appa Saheb was detected. A 
hue and cry was raised immediately. A muster of all men was 
ordered at otuv, wliich revealed tliat the six men, who had mount¬ 
ed guard at the rent before liis escape, were also missing* Their 
names were Ramdin Singh, Umed Singh Chhatri, Andan Singh 
Chhatri, Sital Misra, Bentar Singh and Nida Upadhyay -all mem¬ 
bers of the party of Hindustani sepoys who joined the escort at 
Puzdar. 

Confusion and alarm possessed the escort camp. Search 
parties were sent in all directions. Wild reports reached the camp, 
m.any of them mutually contradictory, regarding the movements 
of the fugitives. Some said that they had been sighted at Pathal- 
ghutfec, about 12 kos north of Dhuma. Others said that they had 
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seen them going in the direction of Hurrai. Captain Browne sent 
a party of horse to Lanji, two squadrons under Major Gumming 
who commanded the 7th Cavalry Regiment were despatched to¬ 
wards Hurrai. But pursuit proved of no avail. The impregnable 
forests .and friendly chieftains in the ncighourhood clTectively 
concealed the flight of Appa Saheb, The common people in the 
villages in whose minds the person of the former King was clothed 
with the sanctity of royalty, welcomed hini to their abodes. The 
result was that after a few days of futile search Claptain Browne 
had to report to Nagpur that all his search parlies had come hack 
without any success. Captain C. Browne himself, who had to 
bear the main responsibility for the escaj)c of Appa Saheb was 
court-martialled on a charge of negligence of duty. It would, how¬ 
ever. appear that no convincing evidence of his neglect was avail 
able, and he was, therefore, acquitted and posted hack to his 
regiment.* 

It would he interesting to speculate vviiat son of man was Appa 
vSahel), who at a comparatively young age assumed the leadership of 
resistance to the British power in this territory. At tlu* time that 
he was deposed and arrested, A|)pa Saheb could not liave been more 
than 21 or 22 years of age. For his age he undoubtedly ap[)ears to 
have been a man of extraordinary shrewdness and political insiglo. 
Impetuous he obviously was, and also inordinately ambitious. 
Even during tlie time of his uncle, Raghuji II, he had proved 
hinivself a leader of ability. In fact the initial antipathy which 
Raghuji II exhibited towards him was due to his awareness that 
Appa Saheb was bound to oust his own imbecile son, Parsoji, from 
the throne sooner or later. And yet, in his dying moments, 
Raghuji II had wisely summoned Appa Saheir to his bedside and 
entrusted to him the care of Parsoji. It is, iluMelore, no wonder 
that his escape from the escort of Captain Browne was the begin¬ 
ning of a (lesperaie anem|)t to organise a large scale resistanc e' 
against the British. The stoi) of Appa Sahel) froit* this moment 
onwards is a storv of undaunted and persistent endeavour to gatlicr 
a striking force, win friendly support and to build tip a sullicicntly 
strong opposition against the Britisli with the aid of kings and 
chieftains from all ovc'r the country, from tlte Gond chieftains of 
Pachmarhi up to Ranjit Singh of Lahore. 

•The trial by court martial of Capt. Browne took place at Hnshangahad on 
25th July. The Judgment said : 

“The court having maturely weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence for and against the pris<;ner, together with what he has urged in his 
defence, and the summing up of the Deputy Judge Advocate, are of the 
opinion that Capt. Browne is not guilty of the charge alleged against him, and 
they do fully and honourably acquit him of the whole and every part thereof.** 




CHAPTER 11 

THE WANDERINGS OF APPA SAUER 

After Appa Sahel) and his companions had made good their 
escajx:, tlicy appear to have proceeded towards the Maliadeo Hills 
in the Satpuras where Thakur Mohan Singh of Pachmarhi, Chnin 
Shah, Raja of Hiirrai and several Gond chieftains could ])e 
depended upon to support him. With the help of these leaders 
Appa Saheb planned to organise a strong enough force before he 
openly attacked the British. It is a tribute to the lovalry and 
honour of these chieftains and zamindars that the labulous prize 
of two lakhs of rupees and a jagir worth Rs. 10,(KK) a year which 
the British authorities Iiad offered as a reward for the apprehensu)ii 
of Appa Saheb, did not tempt anyone of them to betray liim. Nor, 
for that matter, were even the common villagers of Betnl, Mandla, 
and Hoshangabad where Appa Saheb freely wandered, temj)ted 
by such a rich award to play false to him On the contrary, 
thousands of men in every part of this area eagerly offered them¬ 
selves for recruitment into Appa Saheb’s forces, and within a short 
time after his escape it was estimated that lie had under him an 
army of about 20,(X)0 men. They consisted mainly of (h)nds, 
Arabs and Sikhs, and included some disbanded soldiers of Baji Rao 
and a large number of Pindarics. 

An indication of the gathering strength of A[)pa Saheb is 
seen in a letter c^f the labalpur Commandant addressed to jenkins. 
Residem at Nagpur, dated 24th July 1818. He says. 

“By daily reports from Seoni, Chhapara and Addagaon, 
it would appear that the Gonds and followers of Appa Saheb 
are daily gaining strength and committing excessive depreda¬ 
tions in all the districts sc/Uth of Deogarh hills. I’liey write 
to me from Chhindwara and Chatirai that all the villages 
there are desolate and some in Seoni have also suffered. If 
this mischief increases, f must take some of the troops from 
this town and try if we cannot drive them back into their 
mountains.” 

So widespread appeared to be the support that tlie cause was 
receiving, that Capt. Adams who commanded the subsidiary lorce 
says in one of his letters to Jenkins: 

“f certainly am of the opinion that our attention should 
be principally directed to the confinement, if possible, of Appa 
Saheb to his present circumscribed situation and to the [ircven- 
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tion of considerable bodies from effecting a junction, an object 
which, it appears to me, can only be properly effected by 
having strong detachments in healthy and commanding 
positions.” 

Yet, in spire of all thtv.e efforts, the number of those who came 
to ilu; sii])port of Appa Saheb increased from day to day. We 
arc told that one of the innuential Gonds, a Jagirdar of Sagar, 
was in correspotidencc with him. On 31st August 1818, J. H. 
Maddock, Assistant to the Goveinor-Gcneral, writing to Brigadier 
General Watson, commanding a Division in Sagar, savs : 

“I liave already been given to understand that one of the 
Gone! chiefs who is a Jagirdar of Sagar has been in treasonable 
communication with Apj)a Saheb. It seems more likely that 
the arrival of an emissary of his to sound the minds of the 
late Government of Sagar and of oiher lagirdars has given 
rise to the conversations w’^hich were overheard l)y the two 
persons wliosc de[)osirions were taken down, so that any night 
an attack for the object of plunder has been meditated on the 
tow'n of Sagar.” 

About a month later, in September 1818, we have again a 
reference which indicates the support which the cause was gain¬ 
ing. In a letter from C. A. Mallony, Commissioner of Narmada, 
it is stared : 

“Raja Keerut Singli has Imai in intrigue with Appa Saheb. 
He lives at Patna and Bullaha. I liave summoned him. If 
he attends, I shall he able to prevent him continuing his aid 
to Appa Saheb, but if he refuses to attend, I shall take 
measures against him.” 

One of the earliest successes which Appa Sahef/s army had was 
near Betul where a large body of his men, estimated to number 
about 15,(XX) had gathered. Captain Sparke, who was at Betul, 
heard of this concentration and, with a strong force of about 3,000 
soldiers, fell upon them on 20th July. In the skirmish Captain 
Sparke and all his men were killed and only a few servants of the 
Captain returned to Betul to tell the stoiy. The army of Appa 
Saheb took possession of Melghat, Bhainsdehi, Satner and Anila 
Meanwhile, a strong regiment of the British marched on Multai 
which had, by that time, been evacuated by Appa Saheb. Chagrin¬ 
ed at the failure to capture him. the British arrested three leading 
zamindars of Multai who had been known to have helped Appa 
Saheb, summarily tried them by court-martial, and hanged them. 
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By the end of the year, however, it became clear that a strong 
resistance against the British was not possible if Appa Saheb kept 
himself confined to the Mahadeo Hills region. In fact, detach¬ 
ments of the British army marching from different directions had 
practically surrounded this area. It was, therefore, decided that he 
should leave the Mahadeo Hills. But it was no easy matter to 
penetrate the ring of the British army especially because of the 
heavy prize that had l)een proclaimed on Appa Saheb's head. 
However, accomjtanied by Chittu Pindari and a troop of 500 
men, Appa Saheb left Maliadeo Hills on 1st February 1819. 
Captain Jones was at Borda when he received this news, hut in 
order to put him off by a wrong scent, it was given out that Appa 
Saheb was proceeding by way of Shahpur. Thus while Captain 
Jones and his regiment hastened in tlie direction of Shahpur to 
cut him off, Appa Saheb was safely on his way towards Sawligarh. 
Captain Jones soon realised his discomfiture,, and having learned 
the correct whereabouts of the fugitives, he cjuickly turned round, 
and by forced marches came up against the troop that was 
accom])anying Appa Salieh. Seeing the superior strength against 
them, the men realised that it was important to allow their leader 
time to get away safely as otherwise all would he lost. So they 
faced Captain Jones and engaged liirn in action while Appa Safieb 
with a small hand of followers managed to get away. 

It is rather cliHicult to trace exactly the movements of Appa 
Sahpb after he left the Mahadeo Hills region. Very probably 
he moved towards Khandwa, because we hear of an incident near 
about Hivara on the road to Khandw^a sometime early in February 
1819. A strong contingent of the British army under Lt.-Col. 
Pollock intercepted Appa Saheb and his small hand of men in this 
locality. The spot where the encounter took place was near a 
river which at that time was in high flood. It is reported that 
while'the men of Appa Saheb engaged Pollock’s soldiers for a time, 
Appa Saheb himself galloped low^ards the river and plunged into 
the flood on horse hack, and swam across to safety. Unfortu¬ 
nately some of the followers of Appa Saheb were captured, among 
whom were a few of the loyal sepoys who, while doing sentry duty 
at the tent of Appa Saheb when he was being taken to Allahabad, 
had helped him in his escape. These men were tried by court- 
martial and executed, and thus became some of the first hatch of 
brave men who gave up their lives for the country’s independence. 

There is reason to believe that the British authorities were 
fully convinced that Appa Saheb had proceeded from Khandwa 
towards Burhanpur and taken shelter in the strong and impregn¬ 
able fort of Asirgarh. The fort of Asirgarh was then under the 
H.3 
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Sindhia and was held on his behalf by Yashvantrao. Of all the 
fortresses that guarded the dominions of the Mughals, the fort of 
Asirgarh was perhaps the most impregnable. Mallcson describes 
it as 

“a very famous fort lying 290 miles north-east of Bombay. 
It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Satpura range, 
dividing the valley of the Tapti from that of the Nerbudda. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Mohammedan, and of the British ovcrlordship, it has been 
considered a place worth fighting for.’' 

A large contingent of the British army, surrounded the fort 
and demanded its surrender. This they did in spite of the fact 
that Sindhia was at that rime on friendly terms with the 
British authorities. It would appear that they were trying to find 
an excuse for capturing this important fortress, since it would give, 
them a commanding position over the Deccan. The British army 
kept up the siege from the 16th of February till the 9th April 1819. 
During this time, the Qiledar of the fort, Yeshvantrao, had sent 
an emissary to them saying that Appa Saheh was not in the fort. 
When ultimately the fort was surrendered to the British, they 
realised that the person they were after was not there. 

What had actually happened was that on 15th February 1819 
Appa Saheb had gone from Dhulkot to Burhanpur where he secretly 
stayed in a private house. It was dangerous for him to move about 
in this area since the British army, in full strength, w'ere stationed 
all round Asirgarh fort. Therefore, Appa Saheb left Burhanpur 
for Hundia in the disguise of a gosain. Crossing the river Nar* 
mada, he then enteied the territory of Bhopal. It appears he tried 
to induce the Nawab to join him. hut in this he was not success¬ 
ful. It was, however, generous of the Nawab not to have appre¬ 
hended him and handed him over to the British authorities. His 
movements from here onwards appear to be confusing, but it 
seems clear that he approached the rulers Sindhia, Holkar and 
Jaipur for their support. There is also evidence that he was in 
communication with the Raja of Rewa. For a few days he took 
shelter with the Raja of Mundi. We learn from a letter from 
Calcutta to the Resident at Nagpur, which is dated 9th July 1824, 
that Appa Saheb was then in Lahore. The powerful ruler ol: 
Lahore at that time, Ranjii Singh, gave him shelter for a few days 
while he was attempting to gain strength among the rulers in that 
part of the country. The letter from Calcutta mentioned above 
also says that he was being financed from Nagpur and was carry¬ 
ing on recruitment in the Lahore territory. 
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It would appear that the efforts of Appa Saheb to form a con¬ 
federated force to oppose the British did nor prove successful. He 
ultimately proceeded to Jodhpur where he seems to have decided to 
live in seclusion. The Maharajah of Jodhpur received him with 
I'lndness, and strongly lesisted the British inducements to hand the 
prisoner over to them. Appa Saheh took up his residence at 
Manmandir and seems to have devoted himself to religious studies. 
The popular esteem and respect which even then he enjoyed is 
evidenced by numerous writings of the period. One poem which 
was very popular at the time gives us an idea of the warm welcome 
which the Jodlipur Maharaja gave to this intre])id leader, who dur¬ 
ing all these years of trials and misfortune, undaunted hy failures, 
j>assionaiely cherished the hope of regaining the independent 
Kingdom : 
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But the exile was not destined to fulfil his patriotic mission. 
On 15th July 1840, while still living under the hospitality of Jodh¬ 
pur, Appa Saheb died there at the young age of 44 years. 




CHAPTER III 

NAGPUR UNDER TUT1:LA(;K 

Tlic affairs in Nagpur following the deposition of Aj)pa Saheb 
revealed the growing ascendenev of British inlliienre in all spheres 
of administration. An infant [winee, the grandson of Raghuji \\, 
was placed on the throne to gi\e t(» this policy of eiu roaclnnent an 
appearance of justice and pn)j)riety. The (iovernor-CJenerars 
Secretary wrote to the Resident on ISih June ISIS, saying : 

“You are apprised that the Governor-(General contemplated 
elevating to the masnad of Nagpur tlte infant son of Nana 
Gujar by a daugliier of the late Raja Ragitoji Bhonslc. You 
will, therefore, proclaim the young [)rime Raja of Nag|)ur, and 
invite Baka Bai to exercise tlie ollice of guardian of the young 
Raja as a Regent of the Sune.” 

The prince was at that time about ten years of age. Baka Bai 
was the senior widow of the late Raghoji 11 and had heeti, in the 
time of Appa Sahch, strongly opposed to him. All those who had 
been on the side of Appa Saheb in the palace were eliminated, and 
Gujaba Dada vvhom he had forced to retire to Banaras, w'as called 
back and appointed to the office of Diwan. 

But the Resident was convinced that all real power should be 
exercised by the British. Every department in the capital as 
W'ell as in the interior was placed under the direct control of 
British officers, “It is now imperative’', says Jenkins “that we 
should no longer rest on the merits of any native minister for the 
preservation of the State; and that the establishment of the new 
government on the principle of combining our own interests and 
reputation with the welfare of the minor prince and his subjects, 
could only be effected by taking into our hands, for a time at 
least, the direct administration of affairs” (Jenkins’s Supplementary 
Report, p. 30). Since, in the opinion of the British, the so-callcd 
“welfare of the minor prince” was indistinguishable from the 
interest and reputation of the British themselves, there was no 
difficulty in setting up an administration for the single purpose 
of entrenching the British rule and preventing the possibility of 
another anti-British movement rising in tlie State, British offi¬ 
cers were posted in charge of every department, including even 
the mint and the treasury. The army was placed exclusively 
under the British Government, the Raja being j>crmitted to keep 
only a small retinue as an ornament “for the maintenance of his 
personal respectability.” 
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At the time these clianges were introduced they were repre^ 
scntcd as merely temporary arrangements. But it was obvious that 
positions of power once conferred c'annot be easily withdrawn, CvSpc- 
cially when selhinrerest was better served by their retention. Thus, 
writing in ]H25, Prinsep confesses that: “the difficulty of withdraw¬ 
ing has led to a continuance (of British administration) even to 
the presenr lime. In fiict, tlie entire administration has been, and 
is still conduc ted by the Resident and persons of his selection.'' 
(Prinsep’s I'nmsacliom, Vol. II, p. 391). 

The history of colonial expansion all the world over is fu!l 
of instances in which the imperial power first captures positions 
of advantage, and then justifies its continuance on altruistic 
grounds. It is sometimes facetiously remarked that the British 
won tlieir Empire in India in a fit of absent-mindedness. The 
fact, however, is lhai at the crucial moments of history, the 
British Empire l)inKlers in India were anything bur absent-minded. 
The Report submit led by the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, soon after 
the deposition of Appa Saheb, reveals a studied and carefully 
worked-out plan to bring the terrimries of Nagpur under British 
control. A gloomy picture is presented of tlie State as it stood 
under the deposed king, and the imperative need to impose British 
officers and others selected by the Resident is urged as the 
only way to cstahlisli peace and prosperity in the territories. It 
was considered expedient to introduce a new system of revenue 
assessment and collection, a British-controlled civil administration 
and a complete control of the army. Having thus occupied all 
key positions, the next step is to justify the continuance of this 
control. The public benevolence that is supposed to flow from 
this arrangement is the strongest reason why the control should 
not be withdrawn. In fact, it is argued that the people themselves 
would be averse to a return to the former state of affairs. And 
so, in the interest and for the lasting blessing of India's teeming 
millions, the British reluctantly have to remain, much against 
their wishes! Such is the logic of imperial rule. As Henry 
Prinsep puts it, with truly evangelical zeal : 

“A population that has once been accustomed to an 
administration conducted on principle by British officers of 
integrity, acting for the public good, will never yield a ready 
obedience to tlic rapacious agents of a native dcs[)ot ; and it 
is the height of tyranny to deliver them over, bound band 
and foot, to become the victims of any vicious system tliat 
chance or caprice may substitute for that to whicli they have 
been accustomed.” (Prinsep’s Tramactions, Vol. II, p. 393). 
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That was how the “White Man's Burden" accuuuilaied: the 
idea of the foreign ruler as a saviour and ralcenier, who found 
himself called upon to asstimc the burden of ruling over a nation 
so that they may be saved from the tyranny of their own 
independence ! This process continued through several decades, 
deceiving none but the credulous, until the burden refused any 
longer to be borne upon the White Man's shoulders. 

But that was much later. Meanwhile it would be interesting 
to examine the kind of administration which was introduced in 
the Nagpur territories, and which was sup[>osed to possess 
excellent virtues. The basis of the administration was the treaty 
which the Resident had prepared for the acceptance of the Raja 
after it was approved by the Governor-General. Under this treaty 
all the powers of the Raja, both in internal and external afiairs, 
were taken over by the British, who would nominally exercise 
them in tlu Rajas name in that part of his territory reserved 
for him. It was clearly provided that the Raja “shall pay at all 
times the utmost attention to the advice of the British Government 
on all subjects connected with His Highness’s interests, the happi¬ 
ness of the people and the mutual welfare of both states, and shall 
conduct the affairs of his government by the hands of ministers 
and other officers in the confidence of the British Government”. 
The army was to be always under the direct control of tlie British 
officers. The treaty also provided for the c\entual resumj)tion of 
the management of the country in the event of bad governmeiu 
on the Raja's part. It was on terms such as these that the Resi¬ 
dent proposed the transfer of the administration to the Raja after 
the expiry of his minority. But the transfer would he only of 
such f.)ortion of the territory as they considered within the ability 
of the Raja to govern. The rest would continue to be governed l)y 
the British, in the manner in which the whole territory was 
administered by them during the minority. 

For the purpose of management, tire Resident divided the 
territory into three divisions, Deogarh, Chanda and Chhattisgarh, 
and appointed, in each of them, a British officer with the designa¬ 
tion of Collector, which was subsequently ciranged to Superinten¬ 
dent. Later on, Deogarh above the ghats w'as formed into a 
separate jurisdiction under a Superintendent, and Deogarh below 
the ghats wms further divided into two divisions, namely, Nagjnir 
and Wainganga districts. 

The collection of revenue was to be made by petty Indian 
officers appointed by the Superintendents, on a fixed salary. Fresh 
assessments were made in terms of money, and the existing 
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cultivators were allowed to plough their lands on payment of the 
newly-assessed revenue. It will be pointed out later how the 
village administration introduced by the British had the effect of 
uprooting the ancient village institutions and destroying the 
village economy. For the present, it is enough to say that the 
cumulative effect of all the changes that were introduced hy the 
British was to impoverish the people, and create disaffection in 
their minds. This is Itorne out hy the views of some of the 
outsianding Englishmen who administered these areas, and harl 
intimate knowledge of the people and their minds. Sir John 
Malcolm who held high office in Central India and U. P., and to 
whom the Peshwa had surrendered in 1818, says: 

“The change to a colder system of policy, and the in¬ 
troduction of our laws and regulations into countries 
immediately dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation 
and alarm. Disgust and discontent succeed to terror and 
admiration ; and the princes, the chiefs and all who Itad 
enjoyed rank or influence, see nothing but a system dooming 
them to immediate decline and ultimate annihilation.” (Sir 
John Malcolm: A Memoir of Central India, Vol. II). 

The effect of the large-scale incursion of British influence 
and British personnel in a)! positions of control in the administra¬ 
tion, was to create among the people, particularly among those 
who had formcly wielded power in these territories, a sense of 
sullen frustration which demoralised them. The superior con- 
(|uerors displaced the local people all along the line, and consigned 
them to the meanest jobs. The famous Minute that Sir Thomas 
Munro sent to Lord Hastings in 1817, though immediately based 
on his experience in Madras State, applies with ecjual force to the 
condition of the people in all parts of the country where British 
men displaced local dignitaries. “Foreign conquerors have treat¬ 
ed the natives with violence, and often with great cruelty but none 
has treated them with so much scorn as we ; none has stigmatized 
the whole people as unworthy of trust, as incapable of honesty, 
and as fit to be employed only where w^e cannot do without them. 
It vseems to be not only ungenerous hut impolitic, to debase the 
character of a people fallen under our dominion.’* Sir Thomas 
Munro was one of those rare British administrators who came to 
this country with a broad and liberal background, and succeeded in 
not losing it amidst the selfishness and greed that were rank in 
the British community in India. He could, therefore, frankly 
confess that “there is perhaps no example of any conquest in which 
the natives have been so completely excluded from all share of 
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the government of ihcir couniry as in British India.*' (Thompson 
and Garrett, p. 658). 

Wherever British influence spread and settled, it ate into the 
fabric of public life, and stifled the human spirit. Among the 
foreign personnel who manned all the important posts in the 
country, there were many who w'ere mere adventurers, whose on^y 
interest was to amass a private tortune, heedless of the people’s 
welfare as well as of the professed policy of the British 
Government. What is said of the neighbouring State of Hyder¬ 
abad under the British, was equally true of the Nagpur Territory 
when the British began ruling it. “Nothing seemed to flourish 
there except corruption . . . the wretched fK*ople were dra¬ 

gooned into submission, and the required payment extorted from 
them, at the bayonet’s j)oint or the sabre's edge.” (Kaye's Life of 
Mcicalfe, Vol. 11). 

In soil such as this, the seeds of revolt readily germinate. Not 
unlike tliis was the general slate of the Bhonsla Territory during 
the years that the minor king served as a figure-head and excuse 
for the spread and consolidation of foreign power in all parts of it. 
When in 1830 Raghoji III attained his majority, the situation had 
become almost irretrievable, and the Resident’s administration had 
been too deeply entrenched for any change to be introduced, grant¬ 
ing that the young king had the will and the ability to do it—which 
was no means the case. Of this we shall sec more later. 
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CHAPTER rv 

SAGAR-NARMADA TERRITORIES 

One of the obvious historical facts which most of the English 
historians could nor, or would not take notice of, is that India, 
prior to the arrival of the British, was in a flourishing and prosper¬ 
ous condition. It is customary ror books on Indian history, written 
mostly by foreigners, to describe the condition that existed in 
India when the English merchants arrived, as one of confusion, 
distress and poverty, from which, it is made to appear, the bene¬ 
volence of English interference redeemed them. Among the few 
contemporary writers who did see the facts more clearly and record 
them fearlessly, is Major Evans Bell, who was for some time Assist 
ant Agent to the Governor-General in Nagpur Territory after the 
British had taken possession of it. In his Memoirs of General 
Briggs’", he refers to the false and fantastic notions which were 
prevalent concerning tlic condition of the country under its native 
princes. The English rulers of India conceive of that conditiop 
as one of such extreme misery and oppression that any changt 
could hardly fail to be a change for the better, while a change 
which substituted British rule for what they summarily describe 
as oriental despotism must he equivalent to a translation from 
darkness to liglu. “Phis condition of wretchedness is never 
demonstrated. It is assumed to he like a mathematical axiom 
which requires only to be stated in order to command acquiescence. 
And yet even upon tlie surface of things, there is much which 
would seem to render this assertion, so confidently and constantly 
made, a highly questionable one. It was not the wretchedness 
and poverty of India which first attracted European adventurers 
thither, ft on the contrary, as they themselves describe, its 
wealth, the magnificence of its princes, the high level of civilization 
and prosperity to which its people had attained. And even in 
these days it is impossible for the least observant traveller to journey 
through India without meeting in all parts of the country the 
indications of a grandeur and an opulence that have only recently 
decayed. The most convincing proof of the general order and 
security prevailing in India under the native princes is to be seen 
in the irrigation tanks, the mango groves, the wells, caravanserais, 
mosques and temples—now too often in ruins—which meet the eye 
so frequently in almost every province. Tltesc—and they must 
formerly have been more numerous—were nearly all the creation 
of private liberality. They demonstrate also the wealth and pub¬ 
lic spirit of the people, and are not less important in passing judge¬ 
ment upon the safety with which the evidence of wealth could be 
openly displayed. 
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"In 1829, Colonel Sleeman caused an estimate to be made 
of the public works of ornament and utility which in a single dis¬ 
trict of Jabalpur—now included in the Central Provinces—were due 
to the munificence of private persons anterior to the British rule. 
‘The population of the district amounted to about half a million, 
and there were, in various parts of town and country, created by 
individuals for the public good, and with no view to personal 
return or profits, 2,286 tanks, 209 large wells with flights of steps 
extending from the top down to the water in its lowest stages, 
1,560 wells lined with masonry but without stairs, 369 Hindu 
temples and 92 mosques. The estimated cost of these works 
amounted to /’866,640. In addition to these, two-thirds of the 
towns and villages were embedded in groves of mango and tama¬ 
rind trees mixed with the banyan and peepal, all planted at the cost 
of private citizens at an estimated cost of £ 12 , 000 ,* 

" Extracts of a similar purport might be multiplied indefinitely, 
and show beyond all possibility of dispute that India under the 
native princes was possessed of wealth and abundance of goods, 
that her upper classes were remarkable for their liberality and pub¬ 
lic spirit, and that the industrial and lower classes were in a 
thriving condition. What is the explanation of all this—so 
contrary to the common legend, officially propagated, of disorder 
and misery from which wc were divinely commissioned to rescue 
the wretched Hindu? It would be absurd to ascribe the prosperity 
of India to the character of her kings and princes, reigning at 
Delhi or elsewhere. Great kings, it is true, are to be found among 
them, but extremely bad ones in far greater numbers. But, after 
all,- 

‘ Of all the ills that human hearts endure. 

How small the part that kings can cause or cure.' 

“ It is not in the character of the kings and princes of India, 
but in that of the constitutional order at the head of which they 
were placed, that we must look for the explanation.” The events 
that occurred in the Sagar-Narmada territories, after the British 
took possession of, is a fair illustration of this fact. 

The districts of Sagar and Damoh had been bequeathed by 
Raja Chhatrasal of Biindclkhand to the Peshwa, and after the depo- 
dtion of the Peshwa by Lord Hastings, these districts were ceded 
fo the British in 1817 under the Treaty of Poona. But it was not 
tin March 1818 that this part of the country was actually occupied 
by the British, and even then only after they had overcome the 
resistance offered by Vinayak Rao who administered the Sagar king¬ 
dom on behalf of the widow of its occupant under the Peshwa. 
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General Marshall took possession of Sagar and its dependencies, and 
proceeded to occupy the districts ceded by Appa Saheb after his 
defeat in the Battle of Sitabaldi. These were the districts of 
Mancfla, Betul, Seoni and the Narmada valley. Resistance was 
offered by the Qiledar of Mandla who had received private orders 
of Appa Saheb not to deliver up the place. But General Marshall, 
reinforced by forces from Jabalpur, besieged the fortress and bat¬ 
tered the walls, so that the next morning the fon surrendered. 

These territories, partly obtained from the Peshwa and partly 
from the Nagpur kingdom, were formed into what was called the 
Sagar-Narmada Territory in 1820, and placed under an Agent to 
the Governor-General. The country was interspersed by hills and 
valleys, largely covered by jungles, except in the uplands of Sagar 
and in the valleys of Narsimhapur, Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. 
The tract possessed natural fertility and great productive capa- 
i)ilities which, under proper management, could be made to yield 
rich results. But under British administration the result, perhaps 
inevitably, was to impoverish the land and create a large and 
influential class of dispossessed persons who bore a grudge against 
the foreign rulers and would, .therefore, willingly lend their cars 
to any scheme calculated to subvert authority. 

It would be useful to examine briefly the consecjucnces that 
generally flowed from the establishment of British control over 
Indian territories. The conquest of our country by the British 
differed from that by the previous invaders in one vital feature. 
The military adventurer and wariord, whether from Afghanistan 
or Persia, invaded the country, established his supremacy in certain 
parts of it, brought with him his court and culture, but he refrain¬ 
ed from any attempt to upset or modify the immemorial institu¬ 
tions in the country which he governed, the social and economic 
life of the people. The structure and constitution of society 
remained, by and large, unaffected by the dynastic changes that 
took place in the country. Like the supple trees in tlieir vast 
jungles, the people bowed before the raging storm and let it pass, 
and still remained unbroken. 

Not so the conquest by the British. In province after province 
the same story of complete disruption of economy and social struo 
ture followed in the wake of their occupation. "‘A number of 
English officers, charged to overflowing with self-complacent 
philanthropy and natural confidence, are let loose upon the devoted 
region. They set to work under the impression, excited and 
slightly justified by recent revolution or war, that the material to 
be operated on is a population quite without social or political 
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form, and void of anything like order, and upon which, con¬ 
sequently, they can impress any shape that is most pleasing to 
themselves. They are the potter and the people are to be as clay 
in their hands/' (Major Bell: "^Memoirs of General Briggs/') 

One of the first casualties in this process is the old village 
economy, and its revenue. From ancient times the economy was 
based on the produce of the land. For all purposes of Government 
record, every village was embodied in its harvest for the year. This 
was the chief source of revenue. Governments share was calcu¬ 
lated on a ratio of this harvest, and was collected in kind, not in 
cash. The grain was the medium of exchange in the village, the 
currency with which payments were made to the village priest, or 
ehatnar or lohar. The system of village self-government gave to 
the whole social structure a firm foundation based on mutual 
obligation and trust. As long as the State got its share of the 
produce from the village, it was content to leave the allocation of 
each villager's share to the Village Panchayat themselves. One of 
the consequences of this system was that the peo|)lc rarely fell into 
arrears of revenue, and the State was saved from all the protracted 
legal processes of collection and the intricacies of land tenures. 

But when the foreign power took possession of a province, all 
this was at once changed. ‘‘ Our first act in a newly acquired dis¬ 
trict was to decree that the land revenue should henceforth be 
paid in coin, without having previously ascertained if there was 
sufficient coin in circulation to allow of such a sudden and drastic 
change. ... A pressing demand for specie glutted the markets 
with an immense quantity of produce which had to be sold for 
whatever it would bring,” (Ibid.) One can well imagine the 
impact of this change on the cultivators. The value of their pro¬ 
duce in terms of money at once fell.* It was nor possible for them 
to pay their full revenue and meet their own requirements. They 
Invariably fell into arrears—which formerly was unheard of—and 
the result was that they were proceeded against in a weary procerus 
of civil suit. It became necessary to keep elaborate records of 
tenures and rights which were made transferable. All these records 
had to be kept in charge of a servant who invariably became a 
petty official of the Government. Thus, instead of conferring any 
right on the cultivator, the British administration had the effect 
of making the cultivator a helpless victim of a miserably paid 
village official, the keeper of the records, who generally made up 

• **The r\'Ot was forced to dispose of part of his produce to meet a cash de¬ 
mand and had only one channel through whi h to sell. He had to think of 
wealth' in terms of money instead of as cattle or prain; money was a medum of which 
he knew little’*. 

(Thompson and Garrat: British RuU> in fndiay p, 428). 
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for his poor salary by all kinds of corruption and imposture. The 
revenue assessment in the Sagar-Narmada Territory had been parti¬ 
cularly heavy. R. M. Bird, Member of the Sadar Board of Revenue, 
North-Western Provinces, who toured the Sagar-Narmada Territory 
in 1834. has recorded that “ the nominal demand is too high for 
the present condition of the territory. . . . The reduction of 
the present high nominal jamma to an amount which can, on an 
average of years, he ct>llected is an indispensable preliminary to 
the introduction of a successful system of administration” (“Note 
on Sagar-Narmada Territoiy” by R. M. Bird). It was, therefore, 
obvious that the owners of land would be forced into distress, and 
if the course of law were relentlessly pursued, must be dispossessed. 
Indeed this was what happened to numerous Taluqdars, Thakurs 
and Zainindars in this area during the first decade and more of 
British rule. 

Along with the uprooting of the economy of the village, the social 
and political set-up of the village was also destroyed. The Indian vil¬ 
lage had always formed a kind of petty rcpiihlic, self-contained and 
self-governed by the Panchayat and the headman, most of whom, 
though hereditary, could be set aside by popular decision in favour 
of a more acceptable member of the family concerned. Not only 
agricultural classes, but other professional groups, the traders, the 
smiths and other producers, and the banking class, were all knit 
together into self-regulating bodies, whicli, through their joint deci¬ 
sions and control, enforced standards' of conduct and acceptance 
of justice more efiectively than any court of law. These institutions 
gave to tlie villages a stability and order which were able to wiih- 
srand the jieriodic invasions and coiujiiests that swept through the 
country. 

What tlie British did not, or could not understand was that the 
foundations of the people’s lives in our country were thousands of 
years older, and therefore stronger, than anything they had known. 
They did not realise that these were the product of the genius and 
character of the people, possessing the resilience and adaptability 
of natural growth. To the British, convinced of their superior 
civilization, all this appeared primitive and barbarous. What they 
could not understand, they considered contemptible. Therefore, 
they proceeded to sweep aside what they felt were the vestiges of 
an uncivilized world, and sought to substitute in their place an 
economy and administrative structure quite alien to the spirit of 
the people. Thus began a silent but determined conflict between 
the indigenous and enduring social order and the alien adminis¬ 
trative system, which could never be reconciled. Now and then 
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this conflict erupted into violent outbreak and resulted in wide¬ 
spread loss of life and property. Superior force, supported by the 
might of a nation thousands of miles away, succeeded in putting 
down such outbreaks every time at an increasing cost. But, though 
the eruption was, for a time, subdued, the smouldering fires burnt 
in undying embers, and burst into flames whenever circumstances 
provided combustible material. Not until the incubus was finally 
and completely overthrown did the fire subside—but that was to 
take a hundred years. 

Meanwhile the first eruption, caused by the political, economic 
and social unsettlement described above, took place among the dis¬ 
possessed landlords and chieftains of Sagar-Narmada Territory,— 
which is known as Bundcla Rising. 
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CHAPTER V 

BUNDELA RISING, 1842 

The owners of land in ihc Sagar-Narmada Territories belonged 
mainly to the (iond, Lodhi and Bundeia Rajput clans. They were 
petty Chiefs. Thakurs and Zamindars who had been accustomed 
to a considerable amount of freedom under the Peshwas, provided 
they paid the annual revenues assesticd on them. The ccvssion of 
these territories to the British by the Pesinva and the Raja of 
Nagpur led to a period of military action by the British army l^efore 
they could occupy them. Resistance was kej)t up at several im- 
j.ortaiu fortresses such as Darnoh, Sagar and Mandla. But by 1819, 
most of the districts had been rtihjugaied, anti in 1820, as stated 
earlier, the Sagar-Narmada Territories were formed and placed 
under the control of an Agent to the Governor-General. The pro¬ 
cess of settlement of these districts was accompanied by large-scale 
dispossession of long-standing malgu/ars, some of whom were 
suspected of hostile intent, while some others had defaulted in their 
payments. Against those who had fallen in an ears legal action was 
taken and. after much harassment, were deprived of their lands and 
property. 

Two influential Bundeia Thakurs in the north Sagar, 
jawahar Singh Bundeia of Chandrapur, and Madhukai Shah of 
Narhut were setved with decrees of the Civil Court of Sagar early 
in 1842, and were threatened with attachmeni of property. Their 
answer to it was to defy the order, attack the police, some of whom 
they killed, and rise in open rebellion against the Government. 
They were joined by a large number of discontented landlords and 
Gond leaders in the region nortli of the Narmada. The seething 
elements of opposition and revolt w4iich had so far remainetl 
suppressed were set free by this open resistance which served as a 
rallying j)oint. The uprising was most successful in Narsimhapur 
district. Practically every landlord of the Chawarpaiha pargana 
joined the rebels, either openly or covertly. The leader of the 
revolt in this district was Rajah Dilhan Shah, the Gond Chief of 
Madanpur. He was joined by several malguzars, and they 
captured Deori and the entire Chawarpatha tract. 

The timing of this revolt was admirably chosen. The British 
army had only recently suffered from a most disastrous campaign 
in Afghanistan. “Of the 16,500 men that had started from Kabul 
a week before, all were destroyed excepting 120 pri.soners under 
Akbar Khan, and only one, Dr. Brydon, reached Jalalabad, to 
narrate the painful story of the tragic retreat.*' (Muzumdar and 
H-5 
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Ray Chaudhary: An Advanced History of India, p. 757). It was 
this depleted state of the British army that led the Bundela leaders 
to believe that the time was opportune for a rising. ‘They were 
impressed with a conviction that it was in their power to assert 
independence, and the exaggerated accounts of our Kabul disasters 
and the extremely reduced stare of the military forces in the Divi¬ 
sion led tliem to think that the Government could not coerce them.'* 
(Captain Boland’s letter to the Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sagar and Narmada Territory, dated 5th January 1843.) 

Captain W. H. Boland who was the Principal Assistant at 
Hoshangabad. in his report to the Agent at Sagar, quotes the state¬ 
ment of one Chunilal of Chawarpatha who was a witness to the 
capture of the Chawarpatha fort. The insurgents then proceeded 
to Berhman where they fired on the Naib-Tahsildar who was on the 
opposite bank of the river. They took possession of this place, and 
offered presents and prayers to the fort deities, and fed the 
Brahmins. Tliey appointed one of the local leaders, Trimbak Rao, 
the Amil of Chawarpatha and Berhman, and then proceeded to 
Sooathulla where the Bundela Chief, I’hakur Ranjit Singh, joined 
them. From there the insurgents made their way through Jherra 
Ghat towards Maharajj)ur which they took. 

It was remarkable how the ’revolt spread like a forest fire 
enveloping the entire region. This simultaneous outbreak at a 
number of places spread over a vast area made it impossible for the 
British, with their much reduced strength, to meet the insurgents 
with' adecpiate force. The Biindelas in the meanwhile decided to 
consolidate their position. They posted their men at all the im¬ 
portant ghats of the Narmada that gave access to their territory. 
“Beltharee Ghat was consigned to Chiman's protection, Baria Ghat 
to Brijbhukan jamadar, Sagore Ghat to Khet Singh, malguzar of 
Sooatulla, Kirpani Ghat to Rao Mahukam Singh. The Jheera Ghat 
was made over to the Sooatulla men. They were to prevent the 
passage of any servants of Government, and the boats were all 
swamped." (Captain Roland’s letter.) They also proceeded to 
appoint their own patwari, nazir, serishtadar in the captured area, 
who were all allowed their villages free of rent on condition that 
they faught faithfully against the British. 

For a time the British were unable to understand the real cause 
of this widespread and successful revolt. Writing in April 1842, 
the Secretary to the Governor-General says : 

“It is probable, they (the Bundelas) have been excited by 
the arrest, during the past and preceding year, of a number of 
their relatives for acts of rebellion committed in Sciadia^s 
Territory." 
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The truth is that the malady was far more deep-seated. The rugged 
and independent chieftains of this area had never really got 
reconciled to the British rule. As already pointed our, the land and 
legal administration which came with the British rule further 
roused the people. It is significant that this area was precisely the 
portion of Central Provinces that played a prominent part later 
during the 1857 movement. 

The spirit of revolt spread rapidly. With Narsimhapur ana 
Sagar up in arms, the next to rise was Jabalpur. The Jiinioi 
Assistant at this town writes in April 1842; “the consternation to 
he naturally ex[)ected as the result of this successful inroad (by the 
insurgents) is spreading throughout these territories on account of 
the eruption reaching the cars of the [teoplc ; and the alarm at 
Jabalpur has been so great as to render it necessary to j)ostpone the 
departure to Sagar. until confidence in the public of Jabalpur is 
restored. . . Instructions have been sent to District Officers at 
Hoshangabad, Seoni, Bend and Damoh to increase their police, and 
I propose t{) superintend the execution of the orders, as far as 
possible, in person." 14tc leading spirit of the Jaltalpur revolt was 
Raja Hirde Shah of Mecrapur who had been in correspondence for 
some time with the other Thakuis, sounding them about a joint 
rising against the British. Captain Brown writing to Major 
Sleeman explains Itow from the intercepted letters he had ccune to 
know that the rime fixed for the outbreak was the Dussera festival: 
“As in former times it was usual foi all persons of rank to assemble 
at tliis season at the residence of the chief local aulhoritv, 
advatitage was taken of the custom to invite the sus])ected parties to 
visit me at Jabalpur. Some came, others did not : and amongst 
the latter was Raja Hirde Shah’\ (Letter from Captain C. Brown 
to Major Sleeman. dated 20th November 1842.) 

ft was soon after this that the followers of the Raja led by 
Gajraj Singh attacked the ponce post of Gujpura. The Jabalpur 
detachment thereupon advanced towards Hirapur, but \wre delayed 
owing to the difficulty in crossing the Narmada. When they ulti¬ 
mately reached Heerapur, they found that the Raja had fallen 
back on Tejgavh. His intention appeared to be to march towards 
Chawarpatha so as to effect a junction with the forces under the 
Thakur of Maddanpur. The British officers found it extremely 
difficult to track down and tackle these insurgent leaders, because 
they could not get any leliable information about them. Captain 
Boland, rather ruefully admits “I have been disappointed ir my 
expectation that the m.alguzars who attended me would cause the 
surrender of the rebels .still in arras against us ; and I regret to state 
that some of them while professing the strongest fidelity to Govern- 
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ment were affording supplies and protection to the insurgents/’ He 
mentions how one Thakur Mardan Singh who was asked to act as 
a guide to the British forces in their attack on the rebels at Peepar- 
wani, deliberately misled the police, and secretly sent word to the 
insurgents to keep out of the way. Another landlord, Sukhlal 
Tiwari of Pendra, gave shelter and protection to the rebels while on 
their way from Madanpur to Heerapur, while all the time acting as 
an adviser to the British. It is obvious that the success of the 
Bundela insurgents was largely due to the support which they 
received from the people of the area. “The progress of the insui- 
gents was open. They moved in a mass in broad day light and 
were unmolested by the large and powerful Taluqdars through 
whose lands they passed, and in the vicinity of whose towns they 
encamped. . . They have plundered little or nothing and must 

consequently have been supplied by the Rajas.” (Captain Boland’s 
letter.) It is because of the peo{)lc’s support that Raja Hirde Shah 
when attacked by Captain C. Brown was able to make his way 
across the river, encamp at Budhgaon and Bachia He then passed 
through the territory of the Raja of Dilheri to Chaugaon, a place 
near the fort of Chauragarh. 

Observing the movements of Raja Hirde Shah, General Tombs 
ordered Colonel Watson to Tejgarh. Hirde Shah had, in the 
meanwhile, doubled back with the intention of getting into Bundel- 
khand, and on his way a British detachment fell upon him, not far 
from Tejgarh. Although Raja Hirde Shah escaped, several of his 
party were captured or killed, and some property was also seized. 
Hirde Shah made his way to Jaitpur where he effected a junction 
with the ex-Raja of that place. The successes achieved by the 
chieftains, both in capturing important forts and villages and in 
effectively escaping the pursuing British who appeared to be check¬ 
mated every time, resulted in the temporal^ elimination of foreign 
power from a large part of the trans-Narmada portion of Narsimha- 
pur, Sagar and Jabalpur. The ranks of the insurgents increased. 
The audacity and quickness of their movements which were 
reminiscent of the army of Shivaji, rendered the British almost 
helpless. Hirde Shah and his men successfully evaded Colonel 
Watson, and went back to Heerapur which they recaptured, driving 
away the police, who had been left there for its protection, with 
much loss of life. (File No. 783/1842.) 

The capture of Tendukhera by the Thakur of Madanpur was 
even more encouraging. This village in Hoshangabad district 
occupied a strategic position. It had been used by Captain 
Wakeman only a few weeks before for camping his detachment. 
Pilhan Shah, Thakur of Madanpur, who, as wc have already seen, 
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had fortified Chawarpatha, now advanced with a large body ol men 
towards this village. The Tahsildar at Narsimhapur was instruct¬ 
ed to check this advance and protect the village by meeting them 
with all the available force. But when the Tahsildar saw' the num¬ 
ber and strength of the insurgents, he precipitately lied from there, 
and the force at his command followed his gallant example ! Thus 
Tendukhera was captured without a shot being fired. 

Till practically the end of 1842 the desultory fighting l)etwecn 
the insurgent chieftains and the British forces w'as kept up at a 
number of places. None of these engagements w’as of a decisive 
nature, because the Bundelas kept up a guerilla warfare in the 
mountains and jungles of their country. They could never be 
effectively wi}x;d our, nor could they lie captured. The wild 
countryside of Rundelkhand and the Narmada valley provided 
them with excellent places of refuge whenever they were over¬ 
powered by superior force. 

Partly for this reason, and partly from an awareness of their 
own depleted position after the disasters of the retreat from Kabul, 
tlie British were inclined to come to terms with the insurgents. 
Captain Boland wTiting from Hoshangabad to the Agent at Sagar 
suggests a prudent way of settling the trouble : “As it would be 
impossible and impolitic to punish so large a body of influential 
people, I would suggest that the principal jagirdars, Taluqdars and 
Gond Rajas be summoned in and promised forgiveness for the past, 
if they take an active part against the insurgents. Until some such 
tneasure be adopted, I anticipate no decided results and an indefinite 
prolongation of the existing state of disturbance." (I^etter, dated 
5th January 1843.) 

Some success had, in the meanwhile, come to the British, 
though not wholly by their own valour. On 17th November 1842, 
they had issued a proclamation calling upon all the chieftains to 
lay down arms. The Proclamation read: 

^Whereas the Raja Hirde Shah had been foolish enough 
to follow the example of the insurgents and plunderers, and 
whereas the said Raja having opposed the Government troops 
has fled, the Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor is desirous of 
his apprehension. 

“But in order to comfort and assure all land-holders, 
possessors of estates and property, this proclamation is issued 
to impress upon all, that the British Government is not desirous 
of punishing any but the leaders of the insurgents. Therefore, 
all those who may have been induced to do so through inti¬ 
midation or ignorance, or inability to resist them are called 
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upon to dismiss their fears, and are invited to wait upon either 
the District Officer or the Agent and explain their reasons for 
having joined the insurgents. The Agent may himself enquire 
minutely into their cases and guarantee their lives. All persons 
who may have any plundered property in their possession are 
rcquesred to bring it to the Agent as the best proof of their 
innocence. The Agent is bent on the apprehension and 
punishment of the ring-leaders only.” 

One of the results of this proclamation was that Colonel Ely 
who was pursuing the Raja of Heerapur towards Pathan was able 
to report that “with the help of the Raja of Shabgarh they had been 
able to capture Raja Hirde Shah of Heerapur and his whole family 
on the 22nd December 1842”. The capture of Hirde Shah and his 
party was a major sct-back for the insurgents. The prisoners were 
sent to Chunar via Damoli under a strong police escort, and were 
then sent to the Jabal|)ur jail. Some indication of the anxiety 
which the British authorities had regarding th^* influence which 
Raja Hirde Shah exercised over the minds of the people in these 
territories, is [)rovided by the fact that while they were conducting 
him and his family under a strong police guard from Tejgarh to 
Jabalpur, Major Sleeman, Agent to Governor-General in Bundel- 
khand, wrote to Captain Brown, informing him that while Hirde 
Shah and the other persons were being taken through the town of 
Damoh, the people of the town, who knew him, should be asked 
to confront him, so that there may l)e no doubt among the people 
about the capture of their leaders. It was their hope that, follow¬ 
ing on the arrest of Hirde Shah and his men, the other leaders of 
the rebels would surrender, one by one. 

Captain Boland had suggested, “should they after this warning 
still persist in their present course of aiding the rebels, I would 
strongly suggest a severe example being made of some influential 
man”. Perhaps it was with this motive that when Captain 
Wakeman captured Madhukar Shah of Narhut, he was publicly 
executed, and his body burnt behind the Sagar jail. Madhukai 
Shah, however, became a popular hero, and the subject of folk¬ 
songs and folk-lore which are widely current in this area. At the 
place where his body was cremated, a chahutra has been raised and 
the people who live in Gopalganj still look upon this monument 
with great reverence. 

By April 1843 the disturbance was practically suppressed. No 
doubt, when the Gwalior Durbar commenced their hostilities in this 
year against the British, some of the chiefs of Sagar-Narmad? 
Territory, who had long historic ties with Sindhia, also broke out 
in sympathetic rebellion. But this was soon suppressed, 
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Thus this rcmarka!)le attempt to overthrow the British power 
in the Sagar-Narmada Territory, which at one time appeared 
almost within reach of a successful conclusion, collapsed after a 
period of 18 months. The reasons for the failure of this movement 
are obvious. The different Bundela chieftains who rOvSc up against 
the British chose to act independently and in isolation. Although 
it is oljvious that these leaders had at least the passive support of 
the people, and they chose for tlieir attack only the seats of foreign 
power, like the Government otlices and the police thanas, the move¬ 
ment failed to gather any momentum because there was no co¬ 
ordinated plan and an over-all leadership among the insurgents. If, 
in 1842, the Bundelas liad been able to find a leader of dominating 
influence and genius, such as Raja Chhatrasal, it would have been 
possible for this movement to have developed into a major offen¬ 
sive, and served as a spear-head for a liberation campaign. But as it 
turned out. they were acting in separate groups with no pre¬ 
arranged design of a campaign, and were opposed by the wcll- 
equipped and ably-led British army who. when the first shock of 
surprise was overcome, were able to round them up in isolated 
groups, and thus suppress the revolt effectively. Yet, in the story 
of India's attempts to throw off the foreign rule, this episode of 
resistance by the Bundela chieftains occupies an important place. 








CHAPTER VI 


ANNEXATION OF NAGPUR 

While the abortive attempt of the Bundela chieftains to assert 
their independence was engaging the attention of the British 
authorities in the northern districts of the Sagar-Narmada Terri¬ 
tory, events in Nagpur were also imperceptibly moving towards 
a decisive end. The subsidiary forces of the Raja of Nagpur gave 
loyal assistance to the British troops in putting down the Bundela 
rising. 

Raja Raghuji III, who attained his majority in 1830, assumed 
the powers of ruler, although he was bound by treaties to act always 
with the advice (if the Resident. At first the Resident was inclined 
to view with considerable satisfaction the interest and ability dis¬ 
played by the Raja in administering his territories, lie reported to 
the Governor-General that the Raja had given u}) the habits of 
indolence and inattention and w\'is applying himself in earnest to 
the management of public affairs. 

One of the first consequences of the interest that the Raja 
began to take in public affairs was his growing conviction, that the 
tribute which he was required to pay to the British was excessive 
and unjustified. From 1840 onwards, on every possible occasion, 
the Rajah impressed u|xm the Resident the need to revise the 
amount of the tribute tliai he was annually required to pay. The 
response of the Governor-General to these importunate demands 
was characteristic. While complimenting the Raja, in most favour¬ 
able terms, for his great interest in public affairs, he was at the satnc 
time firmly and irrev(3cably told that there would be no reduction in 
the 8 lakhs of annual tribute. Lord Auckland, who was then 
Governor-General, writes to the Raja of Nagpur: 

“i have considered your Highness’s request with respect to 
the remission of 8 lakhs of rupees with much attention, and do 
not think that a case has been made out, which would justify 
me in recommending to the Home authorities a sacrifice of any 
portion of the tribute received from your Highness. I cannot 
refrain from remarking that the proportion which the tribute 
of Nagpur bears to the entire resources of that State, is very 
moderate as compared with that which is exacted from most 
of the other tributary States of India. These, Your Highness 
is not unaware, have been called upon to contribute to the 
general resources of the Empire a third and a fourth of their 
annual revenues. The demand on your Highness is, at the 
present time, a little more than 1 /6th of your yearly income/' 
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As if to reinforce this reply of the Governor-General, the Rajah 
was also given a copy of the despatch from the Court of Directors 
in London, in which the refusal to reduce or remit the tribute was 
repeated. 

The natural disappointment which the Raja felt at this attitude 
of the Governor-General, led to a steady increase of misunderstand¬ 
ing, and a deterioration in the relationship between him and the 
Resident. The change in the office of the Resident at this time, as 
a result of the departure of Major Wilkinson and the arrival of 
Captain Ramsay, did not help in improving the situation. Com' 
plaints l)egan to he made by the Resident about the Raja's extra¬ 
vagance in expenditure and laxity of administration. The Resident 
repeatedly asked Raghoji to reduce his expenditure so as to bring it 
well below the revenue, and to appoint honest and able men in 
responsible situations instead of those who only pay the highest 
nazar. These admonitions, partly because of their tone and partly 
due to the context in which they were made, had little effect on 
the Raja. Therefore, on 29th July 1848, Lord Dalhousie. who was 
then the Governor-General, addressed the Raja of Nagpur in his 
characteristic pompous manner ; 

“Having heard an unfavourable account of the manner in 
which Your Highness’s country is at present administered, I 
desired Captain Ramsay, the acting Resident at Your High¬ 
ness’s Court, to take an opportunity of warning Your Highness 
of die disastrous consecjuences which must ensue to you unless 
you immetliately apply your attention, and use your best 
endeavours to the removal of abuses and the reduction of 
expenditure. 

“It is needless to tell Your Highness that no government 
can long exist in which the expenses constantly exceed the 
revenues, and debt is incurred without the means of liquidating 
it. Your expenditure considerably exceeds your revenue, and 
you have a debt to discharge exceeding Rs. 34 lakhs. From 
whence will you create the funds out of which this debt has to 
be liquidated ? 

“I am told that Your Highness frequently expresses a hope 
that the British Government will remit the tribute which Your 
Highness is bound to pay under treaty. It is proper that I 
should inform you, once for all, that such a hope is utterly vain. 
The British Government will never consent to relinquish what 
is theirs by treaty. Cast from your mind, therefore, any such 
thought which it is mere childishness to entertain.'* 
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This letter has hcen quoted at some length to slunv the ponti¬ 
fical and dictatorial manner which Dalhousie, the author of the 
Doctrine of Lapse, adopted towards the ruling princes of this 
country. It would be interesting to know that the debt of which 
he speaks in the letter, tloes not refer to any money ])orrowed by 
the Raja, hut refers to the expenses involved to the British for 
coiujuering tlie kingdom of N:ig[)iir. In other words, the Raja of 
Nagpur must pay for the pleasure of being con(|uered by the 
British. 

It is also relevant to point out that the treaty to which a 
reference is made by Lord Dalhousic, is the treaty a.s modified in 
1826, and later in 1829 when Raghiiji III was a minor. Clearly 
these treaties expressed, as Dalhoiisie himself confesses, “nothing 
hut the will of a superior im|K)siug on his vassal so much as, for 
the time, it was thought expedient to re(|iiirc.” Under Article 10 
of the 1826 treaty, His Highness j>romised to pay at all times the 
utmost attention to the advice offered by the British (iovernineut, 
and stiptdated that tlie Raja’s ministers should he responsible to 
the British Covernment as well as to His Highness, in the exercise 
of their duties. The treaty of 1829 was even more comprehensive, 
since it provided that “It should he competent to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, through its legal representatives, to offer advice to the 
Raja, Ills heirs and successors on all important matters, whether 
relating to the internal administration of tlic Nagpur territory, or 
to external concerns, aiul His tliffhncss shall he Ixmnd to act in 
conformity thereto'*. It will he seen that the effect of the treaty 
was thus to hind the Raja of Nagpur, hand and foot, to iincjucstion' 
ing oheciiencc to the advice of the Resident and, in fact, to reduce 
him into a mere figure-head. 

It was obvious that a relationship of this kind, with overl)earing 
dictation on the one hand and resentful submission on the othc?r, 
would not last long. From a situation so galling and dishonourable 
to him, Raghuji III found his escape by his death, on the morning 
of 11th Decemlter 1853. He seemed to have suffered from piles 
which grew worse under the most indifferent medic:al treatment. 
Though his death was to him an escape from an intolerable situa¬ 
tion, it brought on the State of Nagpur an immediate crisis because 
he had left no heir to succeed to the throne. * 

The available correspondence and records for the period 
between the as8umt>fion of ruling powers by the Rajah of Nagpur 
and his death in 1853, clearly show that the annexation of the State 
of Nagpur had been decided upon in the minds of the British rulers 
long before the event took place. They had also clearly made up 
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their minds to disallow the adoption of an heir by the widow of the 
Raja. In his despatch, dated 8th February 1837, Cavendish, the 
Resident, N^igpur, argues: 

‘Tn my opinion, adoption should not be allowed ; for, the 
British Government conquered this country and gave it to His 
Highness and His sons, and on his death without an heir- 
apparent or posthumous child, it should escheat or lapse to our 
Government.*' 

This view was not, however, supported by his successor, 
Wilkinson, who wrote to the Supreme Government on 30th June 
1840, quoting the treaties of 1826 and 1829, which clearly showed 
that good faith and justice demanded that the right to adopt a 
successor should be allowed to the ruler or his widow. Wilkinson's 
view was based strictly on considerations of what was correct and 
legal, according to the terms of the treaty, because, he confesses, ‘1 
should have been glad if I could have coincided in opinion with 
Mr. Cavendish, for, the course he recommends would be most 
beneficial and gratifying to the mass of the population of this State, 
who desire nothing so much as to be placed under the British Gov¬ 
ernment . . . the only people who would regret the change 

are a few favourites about the court and their followers.” 

A careful study of the minute of the Governor-General, dated 
28th January 1854, reveals that it was neither the solicitude for "‘the 
mass of the population of the State”, nor the anxiety to conform to 
the terms of the treaty, that decided the issue. It was rather 
because “regard for the essential manufacturing interests of 
England forbids in alienating a second time possessions which 
would materially aid in removing our most urgent manufacturing 
diHiculty.” The Governor-General also urges that “regard for the 
general interests of India forbids our throwing away a territory, the 
possession of which would coml)ine our military strength, would 
enlarge our commercial resources and would greatly tend to con¬ 
solidate our power.” These were the considerations of colonial 
British interests that mainly decided the question of annexation. 
Lord Dalhousie concludes his long note with the recommendation 
that “by the death of the Raja of Nagpur, without any heir what¬ 
ever, the possession of his territories has reverted to the British 
Government which gave them : and further, that the possession 
thus regained should not again be given away, since their alienation 
a second time is called for by no obligation of justice or equity, 
and it is forbidden by every consideration of sound policy.” 

In the Governor-Generars Council, the only dissentient voice 
in this connection was that of Colonel Low, who tried in two 
closely-argued notes, to establish that the British Government had 
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no right whatever to apply the Doctrine of Lapse to the Nagpnr 
kingdom, and even if it had, that it was impolitic to do so. The 
opinion of Colonel Low was, however, overruled, and the Court of 
Directors, concurring in the views of Lord Dalhousie, ordered that 
**it had been determined on grounds, !)oth of right and policy, to 
incorporate the State of Nagpur with the British territories.’^ 

In his memorandum on the subject, Ellis, who was Deputy 
Commissioner of Nagpur, admits that “looking calmly at the 
manner in which the State of Nagpur has bec(»me a portion of 
British India, it is diflicult to regard it as other than an exercise of 
the paramount j)ower in support of what was considered by 
Dalhousie as a necessary policy. It is impossible to deny diat the 
Bhonsla family have sultcred grievously by ibe exercise of this 
power.” The annexation is clearly contrary to the solemn 
guarantee which the British authorities had given, that “the domi¬ 
nions of the Nagpur State will he coiiriniied to the Raja Raghuji 
Bhonsla and his heirs and successors.” Neither the argument that 
the kingdom was given as a gram by the British to Raghuji Rao 
after the dcpoNitlon of Appa Sahib, nor the view tliat the adoption 
of Yeshwant Rao Aliir Rao, was invalid, can he logically held in 
view of all the commitments wdiich the British Government had 
entered into. By all accepted law and by tradition, the kingdom 
should have been conferred on the adopted son of the late Raja 
who, it will he rcmcmhcrcd, went through all the formal religious 
ceremony of adoption and also oiriciated at the funeral ceremony 
of the late Raja. But considerations of jxdicy, rather than any res¬ 
pect for justice, decided the issue, and the territory finally and 
illegally passed our of the hands of the ruling dynasty. 

Thus disappeared the ancient kingdom of the Bhonslas and 
the Resident at Nagpur, Mr. Mansel, was appointed Commissioner 
and w'as asked to take over the administration of the kingdoiri. 
The effect of this historic change in the status and control of 
Nagpur territories was felt deeply, not only by those of the palace 
ami the Court of Bhonslas, but also by the people. Apart from the 
long history and tradition of the house of Bhonslas, the last Raja 
of Nagpur was a popular ruler, gifted with a sociable and kindly 
disposition. The Resident, Mr. Mansel, himself bears testimony 
to the king’s popularity. In his letter, dated 14th December 1853, 
written soon after the Raja’s death, he says : 

is good-natured and pleasing in his manners and 

was very popular with his subjects from his condescension. 

Even now if a man of respectability has suffered any indignity 

from any of the police guards and troops, he will send for the 
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aggrieved party, soothe him with kind words and send him 
away with a present of clothes . . . In his visits to the 

houses of respectable natives, he shows much affability and 
indeed familiarity. As a Maratha he seems to fee] that he 
h:us sprung from the people, and in forms he would, by 
strangers, have been thought rather the President of a Repub¬ 
lic than the arbitrary monarch of a great State.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that on the death of such a 
po|)ular and respected ruler, there should l)e deep regret tliroughout 
the State, which was further embittered by the arbitrary and, in 
the people’s view, unjust action of the British Government in 
annexing the kingdom and destroying the dynasty of the 
Bhonslas. 

The agitation in the popular mind caused by the })olicy of the 
British is revealed by two posters which, at that time, were found 
stuck on the wall of the temple of jagrmeshwar in Nagpur city, 
which have beeti luckily preserved. One of the posters contains an 
:i|)peal to the people, particularly to the priests to olTer prayers in 
the temple so that God may avert the situation that followed the 
death of the Raja and the proposed escheat of the Nagpur State. 
This |)ostcr read as follows: — 

snfHTcT ^ ^ 
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The English version of the poster is as follows: — 

“ With obeisance to Lord Jagruteshwar, hereby all the 
Brahmin priests residing in Nagpur, whether dependent on 
Government or not. all persons such as Shastris, Pandits, 
Priests or Vaidiks and Yajniks as well as Joshis and Mantriks, 
followers of the four Vedas, and all Sadhus—all persons are 
directed that following the death of Raja Raghuji there is 
great anxiety whether the Hindu State will exist. All persons 
are, therefore, informed that they have a duty to their priest¬ 
hood and to the Nagpur State to pray to Lord Jagruteshwar, 
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Lord of all the three worlds. All Brahmins should assemble from 
today in the temple and perform Rudrahhishek, }a(i and recite 
Siotras according to their ability, so as to bring blessings of 
God. Those who fail to do this duty are warned that they 
will not be considered to be horn of Brahmins. All other 
Brahmins, who arc not priests, such as Grahasiliis and Mussad- 
(lis wl)o do not co-operate with the priests in this work will 
be considereti nor to be born of Brahmins but to be Chandalas.*' 

The other poster which was found on the temple wall refers 
to one Dadoha Shirke who was a relation of the Bhonsla, hut had 
helped tlte British in bringing the Bhonsla Raj to an end. The 
poster chastises him for his act of disloyalty. It reads as follows:— 

Tn?n:r^ 

JTR fRo5^r ^ ^rm scrrit, 

mm tr ^tfr 

The translation of the poster reads: 

‘'To Maharaj Dadoha Shirke. You being a relation of 
the Bhonsla Sarkar, have dishonoured tlie Mahratha race. 
What gain did you get by helping in destroying the State, 
but you are shameless. You have earned l)y yourself tlie dis¬ 
grace tliat the Mahrathas are dishonest to the salt which they 
eat, because you have brought to an end the State by disobey¬ 
ing the order of Baka Bai. You have ended the Ga^li which 
was a support to tlie poor and the weak. Dadoha, I adjure 
you, in the name of your Guru, the name of tlie Cow and 
of your family deity that lyou will never again enter the 
palace. That is all.*' 

These two posters which have fortunately survived the lapse 
of time, are perhaps only specimens of many like these that must 
have been freely circulated in the City of Nagpur, giving exprCwS* 
sion to the pulilic horror and disgust caused by the annexation of 
the State and the termination of the House of Bhonsla. There 
appears to be no doubt that among the many causes which contri¬ 
buted to the nationwide outbreak, four years later, one of the most 
(K)tent was this popular discontent and disapproval of the high¬ 
handed action of the British authorities again.st the nilers of the 
States. 
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Photostat cop\ of the poster that was h)untl stuck on the 
walls at Najipiir at the time of the escheat of Nagpur 






CHAPTER VII 


THE BHONSLA JEWELS 

The annexation of Nagpur was accompanied by another act 
of highhanded confiscation wliich at that time caused deep resent¬ 
ment among the people. The Bhonsla pal;icc contained one of the 
spletuhd collections of jewels among the ruling princes of India. 
Popular estitnate placed the value ol this |)ri\:ue treasure at between 
Rs. 50 lakhs anti Rs. 75 lakhs. There was also a considerable 
amount of caslt and gold mohars, which was estimated at about 
Rs. 20 lakhs. One of the first acts of the British, after the death 
of Raghuji Ill, was to seize this emiie treasure. The letter of the 
Court of Directors to the Governor-General approving the annexa 
tion of the Nagpur Territory .cspcda'lly stated: 

“ Wc arc well assured that you will provide liberally for 
the ladies of the late Raja’s family, and for all wlio may be 
able to (‘stahlish a good claim to pensionary su[>[)orr.*' 

In compliance of this direction, the Resident was asked by 
Government of India to send his proj)osals for making the neces¬ 
sary provision. The Minute of the Govcrnor-Cieneral said: 

“Liberal provision sliou'ld he made for the Ranees, and 
tlic connections of ihc late BhoHvSla family: full consideration 
should he showui for the interests of old and respectable ser¬ 
vants of the State: and tlie Court and, more especially, the 
Military establishments should he readjusted, with a steady 
regard to the contentment of those whose interests are invoivcci, 
and to the preservation of general trancjiiiHity. rather than to 
any Immediate augmentation of disposal)le revenue.” 

Mr. Mansel who was, at the time of tlie Raja’s deatli, the 
Resident at Nagj)ur was appointed Onnmissioner, and was asked 
to report the arrangements to be made for the civil administration 
of the province. Mansel was. through his long association with 
the ruling family of Nagpur, naturally moved by sadness of the 
situation, of vanished glory and of the extinction of a royal lineage. 
He, therefore, made generous recommendations for the Bhonsla 
family in his report of the 29th April 1854, and suggested the 
creation of titular principality in Nagpur. He recommended that 
a hereditary title of Raja may be conferred on the head of the 
family, together with a hereditary estate and a hereditary income 
amounting to about one-sixth of the revenues of Nagpur. The 

H.7 
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Governor-General and his Council considered these proposals exces¬ 
sively generous. In fact, they appear to have felt that the approach 
of Mansel to the whole question was contrary to the policy and 
intentions of the Supreme Government towards Nagpur adminis¬ 
tration. Mansel was soon after removed from his appointment 

In the place of the recommendations made by Mansel, it was 
decided that a stipend of Rs. 1,20,000 a year should be granted to 
Baka Bai, Rs. 60,000 a year to the Senior Rani Annapurna Bai, 
Rs. 40,000 each to the other widows, Rs. 10,000 to the widow of 
Appa Saheb and Rs. 20,000 to the other ladies of the zenana. As 
regards the private treasure of the Raja also the proposals of 
Mansel that the treasure should be left with the family “to be 
disposed of by them in such a way as was most agreeable to their 
feelings’", were considered unreasonable by the Governor-General in 
Council. Lord Dalhousie minuted on this subject as follows: — 

“ Besides these stipends, the Commissioner proposes that 
the treasure and jewels, amounting together to the estimated 
value of from 70 to 95 lakhs of inipees, should be left with 
the family to be disposed of by them in such way as was most 
agreeable to their feelings, and would be generally approved 
of by the courtiers and the native public. 

“In the despatch of the 7th March, the Government of 
India informed the Resident that liberal provision should be 
made for the Ranees and the connections of the late Bhonsla 
family. The concessions, however, proposed by the Commis¬ 
sioner apj)car to me to go beyond what would be approved by 
the Court of Directors, even under the instructions quoted 
above. 

“In 1848, the Raja of Sattara died, and his territories 
lapsed, as those of Nagpore have now lapsed, to the British 
Government. The Raja of Sattara was the head of the Mah- 
ratta tribe, of which the Bhonsla family was a recent and sub¬ 
ordinate branch. The Ranees and the adopted son were 
allowed to retain jewels, etc., to the value of Rs. 16 lakhs, and 
landed property worth Rs. 20,000 a year. Pensions were also 
granted to the three Ranees of Rs. 45,000, Rs. 30.000 and 
Rs. 25,000, respectively. 

“ Yet, although the Sattara family was of far higher rank 
and dignity than the Bhonslas, and although the provision 
conceded to members of it was much less than that now pro¬ 
posed by the Commissioner, the Honourable Court, while they 
declared their desire “ to provide liberallyfor the family, and 
other personal property suitable to their rank,"' still objected 
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that the grant ot “ so much pro|)cny, which was fairly at the 
disposal ol Government'*, was greatly in excess of what was 
required. 

Adverting to these remarks of the Honourable Court, 
1 apprehend that so profuse a provision as that suggested by 
the Commissioner would certainly not meet with rlie approval 
of the Honouiahlc Court, especially when made in favour of 
tile widows merely, and in the absence of any adopted child. 

“ li is not, I think, desirable that the property which the 
Monourahle Court lias considered to be “fairly at the disposal 
of the Governinem ", should he alienated Irotn the family; 
but neither slumld it he given np to be appropriated and 
squandered by the Ranees. 

“ J would, ihc refoie, propose tliat jewels and furniture, 
and other personal property suitable to their rank, having 
been allotted to the Ranees, the value of llie rest of the jewels, 
etc., sitould i)e realised, and that the proteeds should he consti- 
tuie<i a fund for the henclit of the Bluuivsla family. 

“As the Commissioner seems to think that the value likely 
to lie realised has ]>een overestimated, tlie Government should 
he prepared to make up any sums that may he wanting to 
aliord adequate stipends to the family.” 

Jt is dear from Lord Dalhousic\s minute that the private 
treasure of the Bhonsla family was being confiscated because there 
was no adopted child and it was apprehended that the Ranees 
might sqtiandcr the money. Though it is intended that the pro¬ 
perty should not he alienated from the family, it was taken for 
granted that the income from the fund constituted by the sale 
of the jewels could be used towards meeting pan of the cost of the 
stipends sanctioned. 

On July 15th, 1854, the Resident’s Assistant came to the palace 
and informed the Ranees that they were to be pensioned and that, 
with the exception of a small portion of the gems and other arti¬ 
cles, all the family property would be seized on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment. The protests and ap})cals made by Baka Bai and other 
Ranees proved unavailing. Deeply hurt and humiliated by the 
summary manner in which the Resident proceeded in this matter, 
the Ranees refused to render any assistance in the regulation of 
their future estabjishitient. The Resident, however, sent Lieutenant 
Crichton to the palace to prepare a list of what he proposed to 
leave for the use of the Bhonsla family, and in this task he was 
assisted by two of the palace men, Parbat Rao and Jamaluddin, wlio 
thereby incurred the wrath of the people. 
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Referring to the confiscation of the Bhonsla treasure, Major Bell 
remarks : 

, “ The appropriation of the property was a most scan¬ 

dalous outrage; and the moral discredit and political dishonour 
entailed by it on our Government, and the profound disgust 
excited by it in many parts of India besides Nagpur can hardly 
be exaggerated, and certainly ought not to be lightly regarded." 

Referring to the disturbances that took place in the city at 
that time, Colonel Elliot mentions in his dcvspatch, dated the 3rd 
November 1854: 

“There was great excitement in the city and he was 
obliged to employ a detachment of 500 men. An express was 
also sent ofl to Kamptee to reinforce Sitabuldi with an infantry 
corps. During the disturbance a Christian Missionary 
Mr. llislop, who was mistaken for an officer, was maltreated 
by tlic mob. The infuriated people also attacked Jamaluddin, 
an oliicial of the palace, now employed by tl>e British." 

These incidents clearly indicate the general effect produced and 
the popular feeling excited by the confiscation of the Bhonsla 
treasure. 

By the end of October 1854, 136 bags of treasure had been 
moved out of the palace to the British treasury. It is reported in 
contemporary records that the Indians who assisted in the transfer 
of the treasure became the objects of the people’s rage. Some of 
them were beaten and maltreated by the people, and Jamal¬ 
uddin and Parbat Rao became the special targets of mob 
fury. They were dubbed as traitors and enemies of the State. 
Of the leaclcrs of the palace group, those who opposed the confisca¬ 
tion of the Blionsla treasure were arrested. Among them was 
Madhao Rao Fadnavis and eight others. They were charged of 
conspiracy to dispute the sovereignty of the province of Nagpur 
and to disturb the minds of the people on the question of the 
validity of the British rule. 

The sale by |)ublic auction of the palace animals including a 
large number of elephants and horses was held in Nagpur but fail¬ 
ed to realise an adequate price for them. The remaining part of 
the treasure consisting of all the rare jewellery was sent to Calcutta 
wliere Messrs. Hamilton and Company were appointed auctioneers. 
A news item which appeared in the Times of ^India, dated the 8th 
August 1855, refers to this auction and says : 

“ It is stated that the value of the jewellery of the Nagpur 
Raja would be al)out Rs. 11 lakhs, but there are grounds to 
expect that it would fetch not less than Rs. 15 lakhs in the 
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auction. From the samples which we have inspected, it 
appears that the taste of the Nagpur Rajas was decidedly 
superior to that of the other native Chiefs.” 

The press report further goes to describe some of the wonder¬ 
ful pieces of jewellery displayed for auction, among which were 
goblets and flower-pots studded with jewels, a very beautiful hukka 
with gems studded on all sitles, diamonds of immense size and 
weight, necklaces, gold trappings of horses and elephants, royal 
gold ornaments with beautiful diamonds, pearls, rubies and eme¬ 
ralds, etc. The Calcutla Morning Chronicle, dated the 12th Octo- 
l)er 1855, published a full-page advertisemeni about the public 
auction of these treasures. 

Jn the minute, dated the lOth June 1854, the Governor-General 
liad pro[)ose(l that “the jewels and furniture and other personal 
property suitaltle to tlieir rank having been allotted to the Ranees, 
ilic value of the rest of ihe jewels and treasures should he consti¬ 
tuted into a fund fur the benefil of the Blionsla family.” 1 he 
amount realised by the sale of the treasure together with the cash 
taken from the palace, according to a report submitted by Major 
Eliot, Commissioner of Nagpur, on tltc lOth January 1860, was 
Rs. 25,88,271-9-7J/1. This sum was arrived at as follows; — 

(1) Sale-proceeds of jewels, etc.-~Rs. 23,02,460-8-7/^. 

(2) Casli leeeived from the palace—Rs. 4.27,657-11 V 4 . 

Deduct commission for sale and transit charges— 

Rs. 1,41,846-10-0. 

The value of the jewels made over to the Ranees for their own 
use was given by Major Eliot as between Rs. 10 lakhs to 
Rs. 12 lakhs. 

In regard to the uiilizaiion of the treasure, the Commissioner 
had suggested tliat a part of it should he used for paying the arrears 
due by the late Raja’s Kha.^gi establishment. The Governor- 
General approved of this proposal and added “ it was not a private 
treasure clcrived from private estate or from personal sources of 
any kind: it was a revenue hoarded by the Raja: it ought to have 
been applied to the payments of arrears instead of so hoarded, and 
it should now be applied to the purpose on which it ought origi¬ 
nally to have been expended”. In reply to the Commissioner’s 
recjiiest for instructions regarding the formation of the Bhonsla 
Fund out of the value of the property sold, he was informed that 
these instructions would be issued after the Commissioner had 
ref>orted the actual amount realized. In the meantime, the Com¬ 
missioner was authorised to pay the full amount of the several 
stipends sanctioned out of the Government treasure. Accordingly, 
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after the sale-proceeds were realized, the arrears due to the Khasgi 
establishment were debited to the fund. After the debit the 
amount in the Bhonsla Fund was reduced to Rs. 19^ lakhs. 

It is necessary to notice at this point that the Bhonsla Fund 
so constituted arose out of the sale of the private property of the 
Raja. One of the reasons why this private treasure was not hand¬ 
ed over to the RaneCvS, as it should have been, was that there was 
no legally adopted child and it was, therefore, feared that the 
Ranct:s migljt squander away the money. (See Lord Dalhousie\s 
minute.) It is, however, clear that according to Hindu Law there 
was an heir to the property of the late Raja, as a close relation of 
Raghuji III had I)ecn adopted by the widow of the late Raghiiji. 
In a memorandum to the Governor-General, Mr. Ellis, who was 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur, gives this account of adoption 
eflected by the Ranees: — 

“ Upon the death of the Raja, a consultation was held by his 
family wlicn, acting on tlie advice of Her liigiiiiess Baka Bai, the 
late Ragliuji’s grandmother, who always had great influence in 
the Nagpur State, the widowed Ranees determined, as a mark 
of deference to the British Government, to delay tlie formal and 
irrevocable adoption of Yeshwant Rao Ahir Rao, the close male 
relative of the late Raja, until a reference had been made to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta. The Ranees had already adopted 
and chosen Yeshwant Rao as their son before the Raja's death. 
Immediately after the Raja's death, their Highnesses the Baka Bai 
and Annapurna Bai, the latter being the Raja's senior widow, 
sent for Nana Ahir Rao and his son Yeshwant Rao, and in the 
presence of their relations, Nana Ahir Rao formafly consented to 
resign his son to Annapurna Bai. It was Yeshwant Rao Ahir Rao 
who officiated at the Raja's funeral. The ceremony which they 
put off out of deference to the British Government was the public 
procession with their adopted son and giving him a name. It is 
thus clear that the ceremony of adoption had been made according 
to Hindu Law by the senior widow of the late Raja, immediately 
after the Raja's clcath. The only part of the ceremony which was 
postponed was the public procession, Baka Bai, who knew the 
importance of obtaining the orders from Calcutta in this regard, 
had advised the family that until these orders were received, the 
public ceremony of giving a name of the young Raja and the 
usual procession and" installation should not take place. In fact, 
it is clear from record that even in his own lifetime Raghuji III 
had looked upon young Yeshwant Rao as his son, and as year by 
year the prospects of the Raja having an offspring of his own 
appeared to diminish, all the family and followers of the Court 
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became accustomed to treat the young prince as the destineti suc¬ 
cessor to the Masnad. If then an adoption had taken place imme¬ 
diately after the death of the late Raghuji, one of the main reasons 
given by the Governor-General for taking possession of the 
treasure, namely, the absence of an adopted son and the danger ot 
the money being squandered by the women, had no force/' This 
being the case, it would have been reasonable for the Ranees to 
expect that the money that was realised from the sale t)f the pro¬ 
perty would l)e restored to the adopted son. Tlic fact, howcvei, 
was quite different. TlK)ugh, according to the original intention, 
|f'£‘ proceeds of the sale were to have been invested and constituted 
into n separate Bhonsla Fund, the amount was actually never 
invested. In order to com|)lctc the narrative regarding what haf)- 
pened to tlK* Bhonsla Fund, it is necessary to anticipate the events 
that happened after the great revolt of 1857. During the revolt, 
the Nagpur Territory liad remained quiet largely due to the influ¬ 
ence of Baka Bai. In grateful recognition of this fact, the Court 
of Di»-ectors tnstructed the Governor-General to take into considera¬ 
tion \hc case of janoji Bltonsla which was the name given to 
Yeshwant Ra(' Ahir Rao after his adoption and make his recom¬ 
mendations, The Court of Director.s stated: 

“ We have always been of opinion that although we could 
nor admit his right to tite sovereignty of Nagpore, the posi¬ 
tion in wl)i<li the youth has been placed gives him strong 
claims, to the considcratior: of the British Government;. In 
the belief tliar ample provision would be made for him from 
tl^e private property of the Ranees, who have adopted him as 
their heir, we liavc hitherto al>stained from settling upon him 
a fixed stipend from the revenue of the Province. But: since 
our Despatch of 15th July 1857 was written, we have receivctl 
information which leads us to doubt whether we may not have 
cstimatcf! at too high an amount the value of the property not, 
on the transfer of the Go'* ‘inmcnt, ajtpropriate to the Stale. 
But whatever the amount of this ])rivate property may he, wc 
are willing that, irrespective f)f any provision from this source, 
you should in recognition of the good condiKt of the Bhonsla 
family during the recent crisis settle a handsome stiitend (the 
amount of wliich we leave it to your judgment to decide) tipon 
the youth, whom by common consent they have put forth as 
the representative of their house.'* 

As a result of these instructions, the Commissioner recom¬ 
mended the grant of a stipend of Rs, 90,000 per year to Janoji, to 
be raised gradually as other stifK*nds lapsed, to Rs. 1,20.000 per 
annum, which was the amount allowed to Baka Bai up to her death 
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in 1859. The Government of India accepted this recommendation, 
but made it liable to revision on the death of Janoji. The Bhonsla 
Fund, however, continued to be with the Government. In 1862, the 
Government of India issued another comprehensive direction 
regarding this Fund, saying: 

“With respect to the general application of the Bhonsla 
Fund, His Excellency in Council considers that it should be 
regarded not as a source of maintenance for those who have 
public and political claims to the consideration of Government, 
bur as a provision for tliose dependents of the late Raja, who 
are clearly deserving of our conifrassion, though they may 
have no absolute right to support out of the revenue of the 
province. With this view, I am directed to inform you that 
the Governor-General in Council sanctions tlic disbursements 
already made out of the Bhonsla Fund to the extent to 
Rs. 10,77,530-11-0 ; and that he is of opinion that the balance of 
Rs. 17,99,680-12-9 should be converted into stock, bearing 5 per 
cent interest; and that ihe following disbursements, under the 
respective heads of ‘Palace Sti|3cnds' and ‘Khasgee Civil last’, 
sliould he lienceforward charged to the yearly interest accru¬ 
ing from tlie I'und.” 

The amount (bargeable to the annual Interest included a sum 
of Rs. 14,656-6-0 on account of temple charges. The point to note 
is that whereas originally the Fund was intended to be utilised for 
the Bhonsla family, now it was to he used for the dej)endents of 
the late Rajah who were not in receipt of pensions or stipends on 
public or political grounds. It appears that the family can claim 
that this amounts to a breach of faith. 

Richard Temple, Chief Commissioner of Nagpur, discusses 
this aspect in a letter written on 14th May 1863, and advening to 
the possibility of a claim to the Bhonsla Fund being put forward 
at a future date by the Bhonsla family, si^ates as his own view that 
“after a careful perusal of the whole of the correspondence in the 
case, the family can have no present claim to any part of the 
Income of the Bhonsla Fund”. 

In accordance with the orders of the Secretary of State for 
India, a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs was debited to the fund for the sup¬ 
port of the temples, which, together with other deductions from 
time to time, brought the fund down to Rs. 13,82,000 in 1864, i.e., 
ten years after the fund was created. It was then decided that 
since the income from the fund even at 5 per cent was not likely 
to be sufficient to meet the charge to be debited to the fund, and as 
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the revenues of the country had borne, and were likely to bear for 
a considerable time, a large portion of the expenditure on stipends 
and pensions, tlie amount in the credit of the fund should be 
merged into the general revenues. 

It will be thus seen that the policy in regard to the Bhonsla 
Fund had changed considerably between 1854 and 1864, until the 
Fund was linally absorbed in the general revenues. Fhe private 
treasure of the Rajah which normally should have been passed by 
inheritance, according to the personal law, to the Ranees and the 
adopted son of the Raja, was firstly taken possession of and convert¬ 
ed into cash with the ostensible purpose of preveniing the money 
being squandered by the women. It was clearly expressed, at that 
time, that the money would be used for the ])enefit of the Bhonsla 
family. Siihsefjuenrly, various items of expenditure which, in the 
normal course, according to the custom of ilie rimes, would have 
been debited to the current revenues of the Stale, were debited to 
this Fund. Thereafter, the purpose of the h'und was again altered, 
and it was decided that the income from it slioiild he ntilised, not 
for the benefit of the family as originally intended, bin for granting 
pensions and allowances to the dependents of tlie late Raja. Again, 
a siihstantlal portion of the Fund was lianded over to trustees for 
the maintenance of certain temples which in a Hindu kingdom 
would have been treated as a legitimate charge on the general 
revenues. The Raja’s family was, thciefore, jiistilied in feeling 
that it had been unjustly treated in this regard. In a precisely 
parallel case, that of the Ranee of Tanjore v. The East India Com- 
pany, which was tried in Madras, the decision was in favour of the 
Rani’s claim, and contradicted the ojnnion laid down and acted 
upon by DalhoiiS'ie in the case of the Bhonsla Ranis. The pro¬ 
perty of rlie Rani of 'Tanjore was returned by Government of 
India to her, l)nt the jdeadings and petitions of the Ranee of 
Nagpur went unheard. This smouldering sense of grievance con¬ 
tributed to the outbreak of 1857, and continued to embitter the 
relationship with the foreign power in Nagpur. 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE GATHERING STORM 

The wise and worldly philosopher, Lord Bacon, in one of his 
well-known essays, enumerates the causes that may lead to sedition 
and troubles: 

'The causes and motives for sedition (also for revolt) are, 
innovations in religion, taxes, alterations of laws and customs, 
breaking of privileges, general oppression, advancement of un¬ 
worthy persons, strangers, dearths, disbanded soldiers, factions 
grown desperate and whatsoever in offending people joineth 
them in a common cause.” 

Most if not all these evils had grown and multiplied in India 
during the forty years between the collapse of the Maratha [tower 
and the revolt of 1857. Kings and chieftains had been deposed, 
privileges had been destroyed, and historic families licjiiidatcd. 
Thousands of disbanded soldiers belonging to the former rulers 
roamed about the country with no occiijtation. New laws and ttew 
taxes presse 1 with a heavy burden upon an impoverished people. 
In the vast territories that had been annexed by con(|uest or by 
the device of the Doctrine of Lapse, the land vsettlements which 
had been made were opjtressive in tlie extreme. Iti the kingdom 
of Oiidh, in the Nagpur territories and in Bundelkhand, a large 
number of chiefs and landlords ItacI been dispossessed. In Bombay 
Presidency alone, for instance, 20,(KK) holdings had been confiscated 
as a result of the proceedings of the Inatn Cotnmission appointed 
by Dalbousie to investigate the titles of land-owners. The dis¬ 
possessed zamindars and taltiqdars all over the coitntry nursed a 
genuine grievance on this score. So hateful had some of the newly 
established offices and the admiiustration of the British become to 
the people that in Patna the Educational Inspector s office was popu¬ 
larly called * Shailani Daftar ^—‘The Devil's office.’! Some of the 
measures of social legislation which Dalbousie had introduced also 
added to the general state of uneasiness and suspicion in the minds 
of the people. The Hindu Widows Remarriage Act of 1856, and 
the Religious Disabilities Act of 1850 which gave protection of civil 
rights to Hindus who were converted to another religion, together 
with the aggressive proselytising activities of Christian missionaries, 
created in the popular mind the fear that the Government was out 
to destroy the social fabric and the traditions of the land, an<l 
convert India to Christianity, 
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Some of the reforms, like the abolition of Sati, were not 
calculated to reassure the people who were apprehensive that the 
foreign rule might soon undermine the traditional religious and 
social institutions in the country. The Eiiglisli conquerors, unlike 
tlie otluT invaders of India of earlier times, not only kept them¬ 
selves aloof from the life and ihe people of the coiintry, but pro¬ 
ceeded systematically to disrupt the basic traditions of the life and 
people of the country. The British invader did not realise that he 
was entering a country which already enjoyed a highly organised 
civilization, much older than his own. Ignorant of the back¬ 
ground of the country winch he entered, proud of the civilization 
which he represcnicd. he went al^oui blindly knocking down every¬ 
thing that lie did not understand. The result was that a wide¬ 
spread feeling of opposition was created everywhere, which for a 
time, was inarticulate, being overawed by the superior strength of 
the rulers. 

Naturally the classes most hit were tl)osc who had much to 
lose—the ruling and proprietary c:lasses. The vast masses of the 
people also, in lime, ])egan to feel the l)urdcn of foreign rule, 
especially as the land-revenue demands began to increase live-fold 
and eight-fold, and the crafts and industries began to sulfer by the 
competition of imported goods. The social structure in the 
country was so organised that the initiative for leadership and the 
rCvSponsibility for any movement of resistance had to come frcun 
the feudal leaders. The people looked up to them for guidance 
and were traditionally habituated to following tlieir lead. The 
first phase of India’s movement for asserting her freedom, there¬ 
fore, had necessarily to l)e a struggle under feudal leadership, 
a struggle Iw the great dispossessed, by the elements of con¬ 
servatism, if you like, hut none the less the custodians of the 
prevailing order of the country. As Sardar Panikkar says : 

“It is true that all the leaders of the rebellion came from 
among the great dispossessed : but all were united in the object 
they had in view, the expulsion of the British and the recovery 
of national independence. In that sense the mutiny w^as no 
mutiny at all, but a great national uprising.” (A Survey of 
Indian History, page 206). 

Long before the explosion took place in 1857, the inequities 
and violence that had been committed throughout the country, 
from Mysore and the Carnatic to Punjab and Oudh had laid up 
a store of highly inflammable feelings wdiich was only waiting for 
a spark to set fire to it. In the words of Bacon. 

“ If there be fuel prepared it is hard to tell whence the 
spark shall come that shall set it on fire.” 
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The fuel for the fire had been gathered in adecjuatc quantities, 
especially in the centra) parts of India, The last surviving Pesh\va» 
Bajirao II, who was living an exile at Bithur, died on 14tli January 
1851. Dalhousic at once stopped his pension of eight lakhs of 
rupees a year which Nana Saheh, the adopted son of the lal<: 
Peshwa, rightly felt should have been continued to him. 

The efforts to restore tlie pension ended in failure and fiis 
Vakil, Azimulla Klian, who had gone to England to plead liis 
case before the Court of Directors, returned clisapj)ointed. Nana 
Saheh felt that the only way to obtain justice was by subverting 
the British rule. Azimulla Kiian says in his diary tiiat soon after 
he returned from England, Nana Saheh pioceeded on a long tour 
of Upper India in order to consult other rulers and zamindars 
about a jdan to fight the British. He stayed with tlie Nawab of 
Lucknow, and then, under the guise of a pilgrim, he visited the 
leaders of Oudh, Ihindelkhand and p<ins of (Central India. He 
also got in touch with the troops, especially the so-calleil Bengal 
Army, and gathered riiat there v/as a widespread sense of revolt 
prevalent among them. The new rules re(|uiring tl)e regiments 
to light overseas and the recent drive for economy had made 
some regiments of sepoys far from friemlly towards the Company. 
Some years before 1857 a sj)iril of discontent and defiance of 
authority was tlnis already w'ide*spread in some of th<* imp(»rtant 
regiments. J’his gave Nana Saheh and oilier IcaeJers consider¬ 
able hope, because an armed rising against the Covernmem was 
j)ossihIe only with the support of the army. 

Following tltc annexation of Nagpur and Satara. another 
historic State, joined to the otlicr two by close tics of kinship and 
association, had recently fallen into tlie grasping hands of Dal- 
hoiisie. When the ruler of Jhansi, Raja Gangadliar Rao, died on 
21st November 1853, lie left behind liim a young prince, formally 
anil regularly adopted hv him in the presence of the Political 
Agent, Major Ellis, and the Commandant, Major Marton. He 
also left behind him as Regent, the great Rano Laxmibai, whom 
Major Malcolm described in 1854, as “highly respected and esteem¬ 
ed, and fully capable of doing justice to her charge as Regent, a 
lady of very higli character, and much respected by every one at 
Jhansi’’. And yet the British Government, by a curious logic, 
decided that “ the adoption wms good for the conveyance of private 
rights, though not for the transfer of the Principality". The king¬ 
dom of Jhansi was thus annexed by Dalhousic and administered 
by an Agent, The Rani of Jhansi appealed against this action, but 
to no better purpo.se than the appeals of the other dispossessed 
rulers, 
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Of all the high-handed annexations of Lord Dalhousie none 
has given more offence, none is more in violation of faith and of 
the clear terms of the treaty, than the annexation of Jhansi. Not 
only were the protests of the Rani unheeded, but she was called 
upon to pay the debts of her husband, the late Raja, from out 
of the meagre allowance that had been granted to her ! Meanness 
was added to injustice ; deprived of her kingdom, she retired to 
her palace, where she meditated the course to recover her heritage. 
She practised riding, fencing and shooting, and acquired an ex¬ 
cellent skill in all these arts. When Nana Saheb started sending 
his emissaries to the rulers and chieftains of India, in order to sound 
them, he found in the Rani of Jhansi a leader who had the cause, 
will and justification for taking arms against the British. Nana 
Sahel) and Rani Laxmi Bai bad, in fact, been friends and play¬ 
mates frf)m childhood. Another companion of the childhood days 
was the famous latya Tope, of whom we shall hear more later. 
They had received military training under the watchful eye of the 
cx-Peshwa, Baji Rao, while he lived an exile at Bithur. And now^ 
they found thcmsches comrades in arms, joined in a grand and 
desperate adventure to wrest the country from the foreigner’s 
hold. 

In Nagpur itself there were all the elements favourable for an 
uprising: a recent annexation involving patent injustice ; a historic 
family extinguished by the liigh-handed fiat of the British, 
although an undoubted representative of the late Raja was alive : 
a local aristocracy wdio had lost, with their rule, all their impor¬ 
tance and their privileges; the country denuded of European 
troops, tlicre being only ilie Madras regiment at Kamptec avail 
able for service. And yet it w^as not in Nagpur that the first 
spark was lit ; it was in far away Meerut. Much has been made 
of the ‘greased cartridges’ as the cause for the Revolt. What 
appears to he the truth is that the cartridge incident merely 
“precipitated the Muiijiy before it had been thoroughly organised 
and before adequate arrangements had been made for making it 
a first step to a popular insurrection”. (Sir James Out ram). The 
storm had been steadily gathering for some years. Apart from 
the warning w'hich Sleeman gave Dalhousie, that “the annexation 
of Oudh w^ould cost the British power more than the value of ten 
such kingdoms ”, the discerning Englishmen themselves were able 
to realise that beneath the apparent placidity of the Indian 
scene, deep unrest was brewing. Sir Charles Metcalfe confessed, 
“I expect to wake up one fine day and find India lost to the 
English Crown”. Lord Canning himself, who had the misfortune 
to preside over the British territories in India during the fateful 
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years of the Great Revolt, had a premonition, even before his 
departure from England, tliat he “discerned in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand 
but which, growing larger and larger, may at last threaten to 
burst, and overwhelm us with ruin”. 

One of the consequences of the development of communica¬ 
tions was the birth of the newspaper. Although originally meant 
only for giving the English community in India news of their 
motherland and of ollicial liappenings, the Press grew in time to 
l)e a mouthpiece of public opinion. In 1835, when Metcalfe was 
acting as Governor-General, during the interval between Bentinck’s 
resignation and Auckland’s appointment, he repealed all the Press 
control laws. There were many British otlicers who considered 
this an unwise step. About ten years previously Sir Thomas 
Munro had earnestly urged that a free Ihess and an autocratic 
Government by foreigners were incomitatihle. “For, what is the 
first duty of a free Press? It is to deliver ilic country from the 
foreign yoke.” But Metcalfe, imbued with the spirit of Uberalism, 
was convinced that “a tenure dependent on attempts to suppress 
public opinion could not be lasting both because such a tenure 
must be rotten, and because such attempts must fail”. The repeal 
of the Press Law^s gave an impetus to the growth of Indian news¬ 
papers which soon hecame the forum for the discussion of public 
issues. For instance, The Hindu Patriot, started in 1853, strongly 
criticised the annexations of Dalhousie. Among the causes that 
led to the outbreak of 1857, the newly sprung Indian newspapers 
should be reckoned as a powerful factor. No wonder tliat Can¬ 
ning found it necessary to reimpose censorship on the Press during 
1857-58. 

Signs of the approaching storm had begun to appear at least 
six months before it actually broke. Malleson describes how as 
early as in December 1856, indications were not wanting that some 
great event was looming before the eyes of the people. Sitting out¬ 
side his tent in Narsinghpur, Captain Ternan, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, saw the kotwal running up to him, breathless and panting, 
carrying in his hands some small chapatiies which had been 
received in the village that morning. The meaning of these wheat- 
cakes was clear enough to anyone who had experience of the 1842 
rising. They were a symbol and a message, telling the people that 
they were to be prepared for a sudden and dangerous event that 
would come upon them. Like the fiery cross sent round among the 
Highlands of Scotland, these chapaities were meant to prepare the 
minds of the people for a rising. They were the harbingers of the 
coming storm. As Malleson say». " They originated in the brain 
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of the Oiidli conspirators, of the men made conspirators by the 
annexation of their country, and they were sent to every village 
for the very object divined by Ternan,—the object of unsettling 
men’s minds, of j)reparing them for the unforeseen”. 

It is sometimes argued that the uprising of 1857 was without 
any pre-conceived plan and leadership. But what has been stated 
earlier would go to indicate that there was a plan behind the move¬ 
ment. We hear of messages and rumours spreading from one place 
to another several months before 1857. The villages had been 
alerted by the message of the wheat-cakes. The fact that no letters 
or documents revealing a coi.certed plan have come down to us is 
no proof to the f onirary. On a mission of this seriousness and 
secrecy, written documents would hardly he used, and even if they 
existed, those who possessed tlicin would have been careful enough 
to destroy them lest they should fall into British hands. The move¬ 
ment of 1857 was the first agitation which had an all-Tndia 
character. It alTected all places from Meerut to Kolhapur. It 
involved both Hindus and Muslims; the army as well as the 
civilians joined it. The fact that there were large tracts of the 
country which were not affected by the linrising of 1857 docs not. 
by itself, take away from it its comprehensive and nation-wide 
character. Circumstanced as many of the feudatory princes and 
chieftains were under the British, they perforce had to watch the 
turn of events, and shape their action according to the situation as 
it developed. It was very clear from the beginning that in this 
struggle no c|uarter was to he given or asked. Failure meant anni¬ 
hilation. Those wlu) took the plunge staked their all : they either 
got freedom or the gallows. It is, therefore, quite natural that 
several powerful princes should hesitate before playing for such 
high stakes. If the events had gone otherwise, and had proved 
favourable to those who had risen, there is not the slightest doubt 
that all the princes and chieftains who had been watching the 
developments would have joined, and helped in hastening the final 
success. But owing to several reasons, which will be examined later, 
it soon became clear, after the first three or four months of the 
struggle, that the jnovement held little promise of success. All 
honour to those who, in spite of the apparent danger, and the 
desperate nature of the movement, still took the plunge and cast 
their all into this supreme effort. The very prodigality of their 
heroism has enshrined them in our annals. We cannot but he 
thrilled by the valour of the Rani of Ramgarh, and the inspiring 
heroism of Rani Laxmi Bai, who knowing the inevitability of 
disaster, threw themselves into the battle. Those who stayed bark 
from the movement counting the cost, exhibited a calculating pni- 
dence which is only too human a trait. But this docs not make 
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the movement itself any the less national. If the leaders of the 
uprising had been fortunate enough to win some decisive triumphs 
against the British forces and establish themselves at a few places, 
the effect of these successes would have been so great, the public 
enthusiasm would have liecn so overwhelming, that it would have 
swept everyone—the willing and the hesitating—into the torrent, 
and driven the foreign power beyond the shores of our country. 
But that was not to be. 

It could be argued that the 1857 outbreak did not liave the 
quality of a mass movement. How, indeed, can there he a mass 
movement in that age ? When the British conquered India, it was 
not with the help of the masses ; the people in the beginning were 
just so many passive spectators. The British recruited an army of 
Sepoys, and it was with the help of this army that they overran 
Bengal, Carnatic, Maratha territory and the North. The active 
elements in the country had enlisted themsehes in the British army, 
and had been used by the conciuernrs against the native rulers, such 
as. the Peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar, jhansi and the Rulers of Oudh. 
What tan be more significant, what evideiue more conclusive of 
the essential wrongness of the foreign rule, titan that thc.se very 
men, who had joined in the wars against the Indian princes, now 
preferred to join rlie dispossessed princes against the British? This 
volte face of the Sepoys, who after all, were tlic most energetic: ele¬ 
ments among tlie common people, was the only form of people’s 
participation in the 1857 movement possible at the time. We have 
to wait for more than fifty years before a real mass movement could 
take place. The 1857 struggle was imdoiihtedly confined to certain 
classes of persons wlio, however, had the support of the masses. 

The years immediately following 1853 were years of gathering 
storm, when “ the cloud at first no lugger than a man’s hand ”, 
quickly grew to overcast the whole sky. Discontent had not only 
increasccl among the feudal and land-owning classes, it had also 
spread among the troops. It is significant that practically the entire 
Bengal Army consisted of Sepoys from Oudh and Agra provinces— 
the region where the disinheritance of Zamindars and Taluqdars was 
carried our most widely. The conditions of service in the army had 
deteriorated. They were sent on campaigns even outside the country, 
and their emoluments were cut down. England’s many wars out¬ 
side the shores of India, such as the Crimean War, the Chinese 
War, the Persian War. depleted the Indian army of many able and 
experienced British officers, with the r'^sult that just before 1857 
there were in the entire army only 40.000 Europeans as aeainst 
311,000 Indian soliliers. Many of the officers left behir^d in India 
had neither the efficiency nor the will to enforce discipline. They 
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were mostly worn-out, superannuated men, who could not handle 
the soldiers with sympathy and understanding, with the result that 
the discontent of the Sepoys quickly increased, fanned by every 
little act of callousness or ill-treatment.* 

Nana Saheb, the dispossessed landlords of Oudh, the Rani of 
Jhansi and all potential leaders of the resistance movement knew 
the state of the Sepoys' feelings, and it gave them the hope that 
with the aid of the troops they would be able to lead the movement 
to success. It might be useful at this stage to recapitulate the 
names of those persons who were actively engaged in planning the 
rising against the British, and who could supply the effective leader¬ 
ship when the revolt broke out. The names of Nana Saheb and 
the Rani of Jhansi have been already mentioned. Among the dis¬ 
possessed chieftains of Oudh the most prominent was Ahmadullah, 
the Maulvi of Faizabad" as he was called, the adviser of the 
former king of Oudh. Then there was Rao Sahel), the nephew of 
Nana Saheb and grandson of the late Peshwa, Baji Rao. Tatya 
Tope and Az.imullah Khan were the followers of Nana Saheb who 
stood by him and carried on tlic struggle. There was the old 
Rajput chieftain, Kunwar Singh, whose estates had been lost owing 
to the injustice and severity of the Board of Revenue ; and there 
was also Firoz Shah, a kinsman of the shadowy Moghal Emperor, 
Bahadur Shah. 

It is significant that in the 1857 movement both Hindus and 
Muslims fought side by side. Although the brunt of the British 
conquest had fallen upon the Maratha kingdoms, the Muslims also 
had suffered considerably. But it sliould he remembered that the 
Muslims had previously lost much to the growing power of Sindhia, 
Ilolkar and the Peshwa. Yet, in the struggle of 1857, they preferred 
to join the Hindu leaders—Nana Saheb Peshwa, Rani of Jhansi, 
Tatya Tope and othcrs~in the fight against the British, because 
they recognised tliat the foreign foe was the greatest danger to the 
country. For many decades thereafter the two communities conti¬ 
nued to fight side by side until at last the British policy of ‘Divide 
and Rule' succeeded in dividing them permanently. 


•Lord Dalhousie wrote in 1851. 

“Commanding officers are inefficient; Brigadiers are no better; divisional 
officers are worse than either because older and more done; and at the top of 
all they send a Commanders-in-Chief seventy years old.** 

Lord Roberts also wrote in similar terms : 

“Brigadiers of seventy. Colonels of sixty and Captains of fifty. It is curi¬ 
ous to note how nearly, every military officer who held a command or a 
high position on the staff in Bengal when the mutiny broke out, disappeared 
from the in the first few weeks and was never heard of officially again.** 
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It appears probable that the actual outbreak took place sooner 
than was originally intended. T'he introduction of the new tyjxi 
of Enfield rifle with cartridges covered witli grease made of cow or 
pig fat, the top of which had to be bitten off before it is used, 
provided the spark that set aflame a sullen and discontented army 
which was already on the verge of revolt. “On this inflammable 
material” writes Atchison, “the too true story of the cartridges fell 
as a spark on dry timber.” 

The first sign of unrest occurred a few months before the actual 
l)eginning of the revolt. On 29th March considerable agitation rt^se 
among the Sepoys of the 34th Regiment at Barrackpur. 'Fhey saw 
their companions of the 19th Regiment being brought and disband¬ 
ed because they had refused to accept the cartridges. There were 
rumours that European troops in large numliers were being landed. 
They feared that their religious sentiments against the use of the 
cartridges would be forcibly violated. In this state of excitement, 
a young Sepoy of the 35ih Regiment, Mangal Pande, a recruit from 
a village in Oudh, seized his musket, called his comrades to join 
him, walked up to the Quarter Guard, and when the Adjutant came 
out, shot him at close range. Mangal Pande was soon overpowered. 
He did not succeed in his attempt to shoot himself. He was court- 
martial led and executed on 8th April. About a month later the 
conflagration began at Meerut. This incident at Barrackpur appears 
to have suddenly touched ofl* the movement a little prematurely. 
When the news of it reached Meeiut, it was taken as the signal for 
the outbreak. The view of Sir James Outram that the cartridge 
affair ^‘precipitated the Mutiny before it had been thoroughly 
organised” appears to be supported not only by the timing of the 
incident bm by subsequent events. 




CHAPTER IX 

THE GREAT UPRISING 

The Nagpur and Sagar-Narmada territories wciv: swept by the 
waves of the uprising, only a month after it haci flooded the 
Meerut-Delhi area. The first incidents that occurred there are 
sufficiently well-known. On Saturday, May 9, 1857, tlie troopers 
of the 3rd Cavalry refused to use the new cartridges. They were 
promptly court-martial led, and eighty-five troopers were sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment. The pent-up fury of the troops burst 
in flames on Sunday, May 10th, when the tliree Indian regiments 
which were stationed in Meerut shot their officers, broke open the 
Jail, released their companions and set forth on the road to Delhi, 
about thirty miles away. On their way, others joined them in large 
numbers—sepoys, disbanded soldiers and civilians. They marched 
to the palace and proclaimed the aged Bahadur Shah, Emperor of 
India. The regiments in Delhi followed the exarnpic of the Meerut 
^epoys, killed their officers and joined in the general massacre of 
foreigners in Delhi. They captured tlie fort, the treasury and the 
maga/ane. The initial stages of the outbreak brought remarkable 
success to ti;e insurgents. Within twenty-four hours of the out¬ 
break, Delhi was completely in their possession ; and Bahadur Shah 
issued a proclamation exhorting the Indian people of all ranks to 
join the movement to free India from the foreign rule. 

In spite of the inadequate means of communication, the sen¬ 
sational news of the happenings in Meerut and Delhi reached the 
Nagpur and Sagar-Narmada territories by the middle of May. 
In times of anxiety and disturbance, rumour spreads wild and people 
are willing to believe anything they hear. Even early in May, 
stones were current in Sagar, Damoh and Jabalpur that the ghee, 
atla and sugar had been adulterated by Government’s orders by pig’s 
and cow’s blood and bone-dust (Erskine’s Narrative). The news 
of the events at Delhi and Meerut reached Sagar and Jabalpur on 
17th May—a week after they had occurred. But till the end of 
the month, though there was much anxiety on the part both of the 
Pluropeans and the sepoys, nothing occurred in any of these areas. 
But with the beginning of June, events began to happen in quick 
succession. Meanwhile, the whole region from the Sutlej to the 
Ganges had been aflame. First Lucknow, then Cawnpore, the 
seat of Nana Saheh. and then Jhansi—at each place the events 
were similar. The tpops rose against the European officers, eithei 
murdered them or held them at bay in their places of refuge. 
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Nagpur heard these events with great interest. Among the 
troops there was both exhileration and some anxiety. They thought 
that as a precaution they might be disarmed. The regiment at 
Kamptee was not affected by the news, hut the irregular cavalry 
which was posted at Takli, about three miles from Nagpur, was 
much agitated. Many of them were Muslims and had old associa¬ 
tions with influential families which had held high offices under the 
Bhonsla Kings. They had also been recently upset about the Gov¬ 
ernment’s proposal to shift their burial place from the precincts of 
the city to a place outside. The plot, thus, appears to have ])ecn 
hatclicd between the Irregular Cavalry at Takli and the civilian 
peo|)le of the city. It was decided that on the midnight of the 
13th June the people in the city were to send up a fire-balloon 
from somewhere near Motiltagh garden, and at that signal the 
Irregular Cavalry was to gallop from Takli, join the citizens, and 
then jointly attack the Residency. 

But, as it turned out, the plan failed to work. An orderly of 
Captain Woods whispered to his master that he had heard of some¬ 
thing going on among the troops at Takli. One Faiz Bux, the 
parent of a student of the missionary, Stephen Hislop, also had 
heard some rumours which he conveyed to the master. The daroga 
of the jail, while returning home, had overheard some passers-by on 
the road talking about a plot, and he dutifully informed the 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the jail. The news reached 
the Commissioner, Mr. Plowden, from all these sources. It was 
10 o’clock at night, and the appointed time was onlv two hours 
from then. A company of the Regiment at Sitabuldi fort was 
immediately ordered into the city. The Irregular Cavalry at Takli 
realised that their plot had become known, and the game was up. 
They dispersed in the night and gave up all idea of carrying out 
their plans. 

But the matter did not end there. Major Arrow, who was in 
command of the force, ordered them to turn out on parade without 
arms, and endeavoured by every means in his power to induce them 
to give up the ring-leaders, and to name those who had been saddl¬ 
ing their horses. But neither threat nor coercion had any effect 
and the troops refused to divulge any name. The men were there¬ 
upon disarmed, and a proclamation was issued by the Commissioner 
restricting the bearing of arms and calling upon all persons, not 
duly authorised, to deposit their arms with the authorities. Both 
in Nag{)ur and Kamptee, large quantities of arms—numbering over 
5,000—were collected as a result of these orders. The information, 
which the British authorities obtained by various means during 
the a)urse of the next few days, led to the arrest of Dildar Khan, 
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Dafadar of the army, who had been doing emissary duty, while 
the plot was being hatched* He was tried and executed in the 
presence of the people of the town. On the basis of similar infor¬ 
mation, nearly 20 persons from the Irregular Cavalry were brought 
to trial. Three of them, Inayatulla Khan, Wilayat Khan and 
Nawab Kadar Khan were executed, while nine others were sentenc¬ 
ed to long terms of imprisonment. The authorities strengthened 
the Sitabuldi hill and stationed regular troops in the fort to be 
in readiness for any emergency. The utmost vigilance prevailed 
fhnmghout the city and the Cantonment of Kainptee for several 
days subsecjuent to the detection of the plot, but no further serious 
trouble took place. 

The absence of any prominent members of the Bhonsla 
family and their supporters in the attempt to rise against the British 
at Nagpur appears to be largely due to the attitude adopted by the 
aged Rani Bakabai who was the most influential member of the 
house, and a person carrying great influence with the people of the 
Stare. It would appear that a large and important section of the 
[)c()plc who were aware of the distress and privations to which the 
dependents and relatives of the late Raja had been reduced, con- 
tclTiplated organising a revolt in the name of .the adopted prince, 
Janoji Bhonsle. The situation in Nagpicr, ’in fact, was highly 
favourable for such a revolt. The unjustified annexation, the cal¬ 
lous treatment accorded to the Ranis, the unrest among the 
troops—all these provided a very favourable background for a 
popular uprising. If only Rani Bakabai had, as the Rani of Jhansi 
did, given her word of approval and implicit encouragement, she 
could have raised the whole of the Deccan, from Nagpur to 
Ilyderabtid and Satara, against the British, The temper of the 
time could well be imagined from the uneasy symptoms that 
appeared in various parts of the Deccan—at Poona, Satara, Kolha¬ 
pur and other places. There is not the slightest doubt that many 
influential persons in Nagpur were quite prepared to cast their 
lot in a desperate revolt against the British power. 

These persons had secured the co-operation of the Irregular 
Cavalry at Nagpur and they had even established contact with 
the Madras troops at Kamptee. If only Bakabai with all the 
authority of royalty, tradition and prestige, had entered the field 
and raised her banner, it is undoubtedly certain that an immense 
force would have gathered round her. It would have been very 
easy for them to have enaeted in Sitabuldi and the Residency at 
Nagpur the same violent drama that occurred in Delhi, Cawnporc 
and Lucknow. If a rising of this nature had been successful at Nag¬ 
pur, the 8tonr would have immediately swept to Hyderabad where 
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they were only waiting for the movements of the troops in Kamptcc. 
With the Madras army at Nagpur and Hyderabad up-in-arms, the 
uprising would have inevitably spread to Satara, Belgaum and 
Kolhapur in the west and the Arcot in the south. The Deccan and 
the Carnatic would have shaken off the British power. All these 
are not idle speculations. There was every evidence that trouble was 
brewing among the troops in Nagpur. It only needed the inspiring 
lead by a person like Rani Bakabai. But she who through SO years 
of fluctuating fortunes had upheld the authority and rule of the 
Nagpur territories, set her face against any such action. To the 
leaders of the community in Nagpur who came to sound her views, 
she gave a firm and resolute command never to attempt such a 
foolhardy action. As the Deputy Commissioner Ellis says in his 
report : 

She summoned all the relations, Brahmin Sardars 
Maratha and Mussalman, altogether between 400 and 500 per¬ 
sons, and threatened them mxh her sincerest displeasure and 
denounced against them the certain vengeance of heaven if 
any of them appeared to put themselves in opposition to 
government, or to conceal any treaso:>able proceedings.” 

He goes on to elaborate the great obligation under which the 
British had been placed by this loyal attitude of the Rani—an obli¬ 
gation which the British later repaid in a most callous manner. 
Ellis says: 

the heavy debt which the empire owes her for this 
eminent service renders it most painful, after dCwScribing the 
excellent conduct of this venerable lady, to have to detail the 
extraordinary neglect which the Ranis of the late Raja and 
their adopted son, JanoJi Bhonsle, have experienced at the 
hands of the British authorities.” 

Thus, the incipient effort to raise the standard of revolt in 
Nagpur was put down. But the flames raged violently in the 
northern parts of this area, especially in the Sagar-Narmada terri¬ 
tory. These areas had always been, as mentioned earlier, in a state 
of restless independence. It will be recalled that, during the rising 
of 184243, the Thakurs of this region had almost succeeded in 
eliminating the British rule. Since then there had been only a 
kind of uneasy peace, but no tranquillity, in these districts. An 
important step in the administration of these districts was taken 
as a result of the Bundela rising of 1842. The Sagar-Narmada 
Territories were joined to the North-Western Provinces to be 
administered under the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra and the Sadar 
Board of Revenue. Major Erskine was appointed Commissioner 
for these territories and was posted at Jabalpur. 
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The news of the revolt in Jhansi reached Sagar on 8th June, 
and with it came also the report that the Raja of Banpur had gather¬ 
ed a large body of men at Lalitpur. At the same time it was 
reported that the Raja of Shahgarh, wdiose principality lies on the 
north and west of Damoh and Sagar districts, was raising soldiers 
with the intention of making war on the British. Within a few 
days it appeared that the whole area, north of Narmada, was in 
arms. The Raja of Banpur had seized Lalitpur and imprisoned 
all the Europeans. The detachment sent from Sagar for the relief 
of Lalitpur under Major Gaussen could not proceed beyond 
Malthone, as the passes to the north were alj held by large bodies 
of the Raja’s, troops. Messages passed between the Raja’s men 
and the sepoys in Major Gaiissen’s detachment, and on 25th June, 
the latter broke out into open defiance. Meanwhile, the British 
officers and ladies imprisoned by the Raja of Banpur at Lalitpur 
were permitted to go to Sagar, but on their way. they were seized 
and imprisoned by the Raja of Shahgarh. After keeping the 
prisioners for nearly three months, they were allowed to go to Sagar 
where they arrived in a most exhausted condition. It is, however, 
noteworthy that in none of these places were the Britishers murder¬ 
ed indiscriminately. 

The position in Sagar meanwhile was none too easy. Brigadier 
Sage, who was commanding the troops at Sagar, feared that trouble 
might break out at any moment, and decided to fortify and defend 
the old fort in the town. He felt it was most important that this 
fort should not fall into the hands of the insurgents because apart 
from the arsenal and large stores it contained, it was the only place 
where the European and Christian residents could find safety 
against an armed attack. The expected uprising came on the morn¬ 
ing of 1st July when the Irregular Cavalry stationed at Sagar rose 
in revolt. At the same time Sheik Ramzan, the senior Suhhedar 
of the 42nd Infantry, raised tlu Mohamadan flag and invited his 
followers by beat of drums to join him. Several other regiments 
joined in the uprising. They went round the Sadar Bazar and the 
Cantonment of the town, plundering the residences of officers. 
They did not set fire to the houses, nor were any foreigners killed. 
The next day, a part of these insurgents marched towards Damoh, 
while the remaining forces stayed in Sagar, relieved the troops halt¬ 
ing at Malthone, and declared Sheik Ramzan their General. The 
part of the forces that went to Damoh reached there on July 4, 
only to find that all the officers, with one lady who was with them, 
had fled to Narsimhapur. It would appear that the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Damoh had at first intended to move the whole treasury 
into the Jail Fort and take up a safe defensive position in the Fort. 

H-IO 
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But at the last minute he began to be doubtful about the dependa¬ 
bility of the Indian troops who were to protect the Fort. They 
belonged to the same corps that had risen in Sagar. Therefore, 
the officers accompanied by the lady suddenly left Daraoh, very 
quietly in the night, “ with nothing but the clothes on their backs”. 
They travelled the seventy miles to Narsimhapur in that condition, 
reaching there safely, though worn out by hunger and the ram. 
Their nervousness about staying in the Damoh fort, howevei, 
proved to be wholly unjustified, because the troops who held the 
fort did not join the insurgents who reached Damoh from Sagar. 
They defended the treasury and would not give it up, whereupon 
the insurgent forces left the town without committing any violence. 
It is clear that the charges of indiscriminate cruelty made by 
British historians against the men who rose against the British are 
not valid everywhere. At any rate, the smooth and rapid manner 
in which, in town after town in the Sagar-Narmada territories, the 
ruling power was displaced by either the Thakurs and Rajahs of 
the place or by the insurgent troops indicates a very different state 
of affairs. It is obvious that between the old aristocracy of this 
region, consisting of those very Bundeja Rajputs, Gonds and Lodhis, 
who had risen against the British in 1842, and the native troops who 
revolted against the officers, there was a close communication and 
understanding. The result was that within about two months of 
the rising in Sagar, the whole area was in the hands of the freedom 
army. 

The situation in Jabalpur, in the meanwhile, was one of more 
anxiety and less action. Ever since an incident, which proved to 
be an isolated one, occurred on 15th June, the European officers 
and men lived in panic. On the ISth, while the Adjutant was 
inspecting the guards of his regiment, a sepoy in the ranks, who 
probably had become unbalanced and excited on hearing the news 
from Jhansi, charged at the Adjutant with his musket causing 
him only a scratch. The sepoy was overpowered and confined 
in the guard-room. On examination by the medical officer later, 
the sepoy was found to be insane, and was sent tb the asylum at 
Benares. It transpired, however, that at Benares, owing, perhaps, 
to the hysterical mood created by Colonel Neiirs atrocities, the 
aepoy was pronounced to be not mad, and he was hanged. But 
the incident itself caused much panic among the Europeans in Jabal¬ 
pur. Rumours were current that some of the Thakurs and chief¬ 
tains were about to rise and join the sepoys against the British. They 
expected that the insurgent forces that had reached Damoh from 
Sagar would proceed lo Jabalpur. It was* decided to collect all the 
European and Christian women and children in the town and all 
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officers inside the residence of the Commissioner which could be 
blockaded and made defensible. Major Erskine, the Commissioner, 
describes how that night forty-five adults of whom ten were ladies, 
and fifteen children sat down to dinner in his hall, while the 
sergeants and other civilians by turns stood sentry all round the 
house. He says: 

“Doubtless that night was one of no small danger to the 

Europeans of Jabalpur, for a section of determined men might 

have shot us all from the large hall door as we sat at dinner.'' 

But the expected shots did not come, and all through the night 
and the next day, they made themselves busy filling bags and boxes 
with sand to erect a barricade, while the ladies employed them¬ 
selves in making powder bags. All this feverish activity actually 
served only one good purpose : they were able to sit down to dinner 
with good appetites. The expected attack did not come. 

The position in Damoh district was quite different. This dis* 
trict, as well as Sugar, was completely in the hands of the insurgent 
forces. The Lodhi chieftains of Damoh had all joined the Shah- 
garh insurgents. They were also armed with guns made by them. 
All the police forces in the districts had either joined in the rising 
or had deserted. Hundreds of malguzars assisted the insurgents 
with men and food. For many weeks, no daks were received cither 
at Sagar or Damoh. Communications were completely disrupted 
for days together. The old trouble spots of Chawarpariha and 
Tendukhera again got out of hand. Thus, in the month of August 
1857, practically all places to the north of Narmada, except Jabal¬ 
pur and Mandla, were in the possession of the freedom forces. 

Events, however, came crowding soon at Jabalpur. The 
Anxious preparations which the Commissioner and the European 
officers had made for their defence were not in vain. Through¬ 
out the month of August the Thakurs and Malguzars of the dis¬ 
trict had been ready for an uprising, and were only waiting for 
a move from the army. Early in September there were evidences 
that some of the ring-leaders among the sepoys were planning to 
take action. The arrival of a mobile column with European gun¬ 
ners from Kamptee was resented by some of the troops in Jabalpur. 
The discontented sepoys found an inspiring leader in a representa¬ 
tive of an ancient dynasty of rulers, Raja Shankar Shah. He 
belonged to the well-known Gond royal family of Garhamandla, 
one of whose ancestors, the chivalrous Rani Durgavati, covered 
hers^ .with glory in /fighting for her kingdom's independence 
against the Mughal army in I6th century. 
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Raja Shankar Shah was then a pensioner, having under him 
about three Jagir villages, and he lived at Purwa, a suburb of Jabal¬ 
pur. Several sepoys from the Regiment at Jabalpur used to visit 
him at his house and discuss about the events happening at Sagar, 
Damoh and other places. The news of the terrible incidents 
happening at Cawnpur, Lucknow and Delhi also reached them and 
deeply agitated them. They were indignant against the foreign 
rulers, and mediated an attack upon the cantonment in sympathy 
with the risings in other parts of the country. The plan appeared 
to be to collect a sufficient force with the aid of other Thakurs and 
Zamindars, and the sepoys of the army, and inarch against the 
cantonment on the first day of Moharrum, 

Before the appointed day, however, information about this 
plot leaked out to Captain Clerk, the Deputy Commissioner. Accom¬ 
panied by his Assistant, twenty sawars and forty policemen 
he raided the house of Raja Shankar Shah on 14th September, 
arrested the Raja and his son Raghunath Shah and some others 
found in the house, and locked them up in prison. This infuriated 
the 52nd Regiment, several sepoys from which had been frequent¬ 
ing the Raja’s house and were parties to the plan. The day after 
the arrest, the sepoys made an effort to rescue the prisoners. Shots 
were heard in the lines at night, and a house nearby was set on 
fire. The Commissioner called out the mobile column so that it 
may be in readiness. Further, in order to render any rescue impos¬ 
sible, the next day he went through a farce of trying the Raja and 
his son. The trying Commission, consisting of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and two British officers, did not have any difficulty in 
finding these two princes guilty of high treason. The following 
morning the two prisoners were executed in the novel way that had 
become fashionable during the Great Revolt—they were tied to the 
mouths of guns and were blown up.* 

That Shanker Shah devoutly wished and prayed for the 
extermination of the British from India is quite clear. After his 
arrest when his house was searched by the Deputy Commissioner 


^Explaining why this mode of execution was adopted, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, Jabalpur, says: 

‘‘This mode of execution was adopted in preference to hanging for the 
following reasons:— 

Some excitement prevailed in the lines of the 52nd and a rescue might 
have been attempted. It would have taken some time to put up the gallows 
and it would havo been necessary for a large portion of the Madras force to 
have attended on the spot at a distance from the residence. It was 
considered the most expeditious and safest way of carrying out this. ** 
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he found among his papers a copy of the proclamation issued by 
the Commissioner calling on all chieftains to be loyal.’*^ On the 
hack of this sheet of paper, the Raja liad written a prayer com¬ 
posed by him, invoking the Goddess to destroy the Europeans, 
This was the prayer: 
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The poem has been freely translated into English by the Com¬ 
missioner of Jabalpur, at that time, Mr. Erskine, and runs as 
follows: — 

Shut the mouth of slanderers, bite and eat up backbiters, tram¬ 
ple down the sinners, you, “Shatrusanharaka ’’ (one of the 
names of Devee implying here destroyer of the enemy). 

Kill the British, exterminate them, “Mata Chanclee'’ (another 
of the names of the Goddess “Devee”). 

Let not the enemy escape, nor the wives and children of such, 
Oh 1 “ Sanharaka “ (another of the Goddess “ Devee’s ” 
names). 

Show favour to Shankar, 

Support your slave, 

Listen to the cry of religion, 

“ Mathalka '' (another of the Goddess “ Devee's ’’ names). 

Eat up the unclean. 

Make no delay. 

Now devour them, 

And that quickly, 

“Ghormat Kalika'’ (another of the Goddess “Devee’s'' names). 


•Reporting the seizure of Shankar Shah's papers. The Deputy Commissioner 
of Jabalpur writes to Major Erskine, Commissioner, Sagar Division, on 19th Sep¬ 
tember 1856: 

**On searching Shankar Shah's and Haghunath Shah's house, several papers 
of a rebellious tendency were found one in particular, a copy of which is 
annexed to tbit letter. It is a prayer invoking his deity to aid him in the dest- 
wtion of all Europeans, to upset our Government and re-establish his own. 
The paper was found in a silk bag in which he kept Pawa by the bed from 

which he rose as I entered his house...it appears to be in the handwrit** 

ingofRaghunathShah/' 
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The brutal execution of Raja Shankar Shah shocked th^ people 
and the troops who followed him. On the night of the execution, 
the entire 52nd Regiment rose quickly in a body and left the 
station, carrying with them their arms and ammunition. They 
marched by a circuitous route outside the city towards Patau where 
a detachment of the same regiment was stationed. Another 
detachment of the Regiment was at Sleemanabad. The news of the 
revolt of the 52nd Regiment reached both these places, and the 
troops there also rose against their officers and marched to join their 
companions coming from Jabalpur. The conduct of these insur¬ 
gent troops of the 52nd is conspicuous for its dignity and high sense 
of honour. Even, when they defied their English officers, they did 
not resort to any act of violence or mass murders, but firmly and 
quietly asked the officers to quit. There were two officers with the 
detachment at Sleemanabad, Lieutenants Barton and Cockburn. 
When the troops under them had decided to rise against the Gov¬ 
ernment, they "expressed their regret at parting with these officers 
and did not molest them. Some of them shook their officers by 
the hand, and the Pay Havildar handed one of the officers the 
balance of his pay, and marched off quickly towards Nagode. The 
two officers safely reached Jabalpur while the men obtained a car¬ 
riage and sent the officers' baggage to Jabalpur after them’’. 
(Erskine’s Narrative), Again and again it has been found that the 
leaders of the uprising showed great forbearance towards the 
Britishers who had fallen into their hands, and there w^ere very 
few violent ^murders of the captives. The (Englishmen, women 
and children seized by the Raja of Banpur at Lalitpur were kept 
in custody for some time by him, and later they were imprisoned 
by the Raja of Shahgarh, who, some months later, released them 
and sent them to Sagar. While they no doubt underwent priva¬ 
tions during their confinement, they were never in danger of los¬ 
ing their lives. This singular treatment of British captives by the 
local leaders of the uprising in these territories redounds to their 
credit, and provides a sharp contrast to the fate that befell the 
captured insurgents at the hands of the Britishers. 


Next month, that is, in October 1857, the rising spread further 
into Hoshangabad, Mandla and even a little to the south of the 
Narmada. The insurgents of the S2nd Regiment captured Damph, 
burnt the records and public buildings there, but did not destroj^ 
the Deputy Commissioner’s house, *‘owing probably to its belong¬ 
ing to a native.” The district was, thus, practically in the posses¬ 
sion of the insurgents. From Damoh they got into contact-with 
the Shahgarh insurgents at Gurha Kotah. To the south of the 
Narmada the tahsij of Bargi was captured, and spme of d>e,Th^kur8 
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of Seoni were found to be restive, so that the Deputy Commissioner 
thought it prudent to call them and speak to them firmly. He 
also moved a contingent to Dhooma, so that it could be employed 
against the resistcrs at Bargi if necessary. 

One of the outstanding leaders of the resistance movement in 
Jabalpur district was the young and valiant Thakur Surjii Prasad, 
of Bijairaghogarh. This great family traced tlieir lineage from the 
princely house of Jaipur, and Bijairaghogarh once formed part of 
the estate of Maihar. On the death of I'hakiir Durjan Singh of 
Maihar in 1826, the property was divided between his two sons, 
Bishnu Singh taking Maihar and Pragdas Singh the estate of 
Bijairaghogarh. By a sanad, dated 29th February 1828, the British 
Government recognised Thakur Pragdas Singh as Chief of Bijai- 
raghogarh. For about nineteen years he conducted iltc aifairs of 
the estate with great success and introduced many useful reforms. 
According to the Settlement Report of Jabalpur District of 1869, 
his State was considered during his time a flourishing place, having 
an efficient and benevolent administration. Pragdas Singh died in 
184.S and was succeeded by Ins son young Surju J^rasad Singh, who 
was then only a boy of five years. The Government, therefore, look 
over charge of the minor chief and brought the State under the 
management of the Court of Wards. Thus, when the great upris¬ 
ing took place in the country, Thakur Surju Prasad Singlt was a 
youth of about seventeen years and his estate was still managed by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Jabalpur. 

Towards the end of October 1857, when the events that had 
recently happened in Jabalpur following the execution of Raja Shan¬ 
kar Shah had been agitating the public mind, young Thakur Surju 
Prasad, as yet a ward under the Government, rose in revolt. The 
Tahsildar was killed, the dak horses were captured, and large 
bodies of armed men covered the important Jahalpur-Mirzapur 
road, so that neither dak nor travellers could pass along that road. 
The young leader of this resistance front distinguished himself by 
many acts of daring and gallantry. Erskinc, the Commissioner, re¬ 
ports in November that “The Bijairaghogarh rebels remained in 
great force on the Deccan or Mirzapur road and completely cut 
off the direct communication between north-west and Calcutta and 
Bombay. Not a soul could pass, and all who attempted it were 
searched and plundered, some killed and others mutilated." It 
was not before January next year (1858), when the Rewa troops 
were ordered to Maihar, that the British could move their troops 
against Bijairaghogarh and capture it. Surju Prasad managed to 
e^pe, and wandered about disguised as a faqir. 
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For the sake of completeness, the subsequent events concerning 
this brave Thakiir may be narrated here. The British succeeded 
in capturing him in 1864, and took him to Jabalpur where he 
remained in confinement for a long time. He was then tried for 
rebellion and other hostile acts among which, in particular, was his 
being access()ry in the murder of the Tahsildar Mir Sabit Ali. 
Tliey found all the charges fully proved, and he was sentenced to 
transportation for life and forfeiture of all his property. Rather 
than face this sentence, Surju Prasad committed suicide, and may 
thus be considered one of the early martyrs in the struggle for 
freedom. The territories of Bijairaghogarh were confiscated and 
formed a part of the Murwara tahsil of Jabalpur district. 

In November 1857. the district of Mandia had practically gone 
out i)f the hands of the British. In the town of Mandia itself a 
large force consisting of local chieftains and their followers gather¬ 
ed in the streets, and the Deputy Commissioner finding his ammu¬ 
nition falling short, and his retreat to Jabalpur cut off, decided 
to fall hack on Seoni. He effected a junction with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Seoni at Dhiima where action against the insur¬ 
gents under Bahadur Singh and Devi Singh was being organised. 

One of the heroic characters in the freedom movement m 
Mandia district is the Rani of Ramgarh. Though less famous 
than the great ruler of Jhansi, she exhibited a love of her land 
and a desperate valour which should win for her a place among 
the great warrior-women of our country. Ramgarh is a small town 
situated among the hills of Mandia district where an ancient 
Rajput chieftain under the Rajas of Garhamandla ruled his small 
estate of about a few hundred villages. The last of the Ramgarh 
Rajas was Lacchman Singh who died in 1850 leaving his only son 
Vikramjit Singh as heir. Vikramjit was mentally unsound and 
was considered unfit to manage the estate. The British Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, took over the management of the estate and 
appointed a Tahsildar, allowing an annual grant for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Raja and his family. This was all the more highhand¬ 
ed because, in the Rani of Ramgarh, the wife of Raja Lacchman 
Singlt, there was a lady of great ability and knowledge who could 
have administered the estate in the name of her son, if not in the 
name of her husband. All her protests were in vain, because the 
policy of annexation was in full play at the time. But the Rani 
was not a person to submit meekly. When she found her protests 
unavailing, she took the law into her hands, removed from Ram¬ 
garh the Tahsildar appointed by the British, and took the Govern¬ 
ment of her estate in her own hands. It was soon after this that 
she heard of the cruel execution of Raja Shiinkar Shah at Jabalpur, 
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the last representative of the Royal house of Garhamandla, to whom 
Ramgarh estate owed its very existence. The injustice which she 
herself had suffered appeared less gross than what had happened to 
the scion of the Garhamandla kings. She promptly got in touch 
with the Thakurs and Malguzars in the district. Why not take up 
arms and defy the British instead of bearing such injustice? The 
Commissioner of Jabalpur had heard of these activities on 26th 
August 1857. He, therefore, asked the Raja, the Rani and their 
son to see the Deputy Commissioner of Mandla within three days 
of receiving the order. The Rani, naturally refused to obey the 
order. She fortified Ramgarh by erecting barricades, and augment¬ 
ed her forces so as to be ready for any emergency. She herself 
used to lead her men on the field of battle, clad in full military 
dress, armed with a sword. She was promised support by several 
neighbouring Zamindars. 

On April 1, 1858, the Mandla force advanced towards Ram¬ 
garh. Lieutenant Barton who commanded the party made a dash 
at the place from two .sides. The Rani and her forces could not 
hold on, and had to evacuate the town. They retired into the 
ncighl)ouring jungles from where she carried on persistent raids 
on the British camp. But one such raid proved fatal. She found 
herself surrounded, and capture appeared imminent. True to the 
tradition of heroic women, she preferred death to capture, and 
suddenly dismounting from her horse, she seized the sword from 
her attendant's hands and plunged it into her body. When the 
British arrived she was almost dying. The Civil Surgeon tried 
hard to revive her, but her spirit could not be confined any more. 
The captors coyld take with them only her lifeless body. Like her 
own famous ancestor, Rani Durgawati, she met with a heroic death 
on the battlefield, defending her freedom to the hst. 

Ramgarh was among the last resistance centres to fall in 
Mandla district. Earlier in the year, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mandla, who had retreated to Seoni, returned to the district with re¬ 
inforcements, after he had helped his colleague at Seoni to put down 
the uprising there. The leaders, Bahadur Singh and Devi Singh, 
were captured and hanged. By the end of the year 1857, all dis¬ 
turbance south of the Narmada, round Seoni and Bargi had been 
Cjuelled. Thus reinforced it was possible for the British to re¬ 
establish themselves in Mandla. The fall of Ramgarh was follow¬ 
ed by the recapture of Shaipoora, whose Thakur was one of the 
bravest soldiers in the district, and of Sohagpur which the defen¬ 
ders evacuated and escaped into Rewa. 

The affairs in Narsimhapur and Hoshangabad had also gone 
very favourably for the insurgents till the end of 1857. Narsim- 

H-n 
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hapur district was threatened from three sides, on the north 
Nawab Ali Khan of Bhopal with a strong force of Pathans, 
matchlockmen and other followers rose against the British and 
attacked Tendukhera and Bilkaree. On the east Mirbhan Singh 
the noted leader of resistance, moved to Heerapur only about fifteen 
miles from Narsimhapur ; while on the west, the forces which had 
gathered in Bargi pargana of Jabalpur threatened south-western 
part of the district. The Deputy Commissioner Captain Tcrnan, 
who many months ago had noticed the circulation of the wheat 
cakes and had treated it with scorn, was now hard put to it to resist 
the forces of opposition which those innocent looking articles had 
released. He now attacked and dispersed Mirbhan Singh’s forces 
at Heerapur, while Captain Wooley who assisted him, crossed the 
Sonar river and succeeded in routing the forces concentrated there. 
These two officers pressed forward into the region north of 
Narmada, in Narsimhapur district, and by the end of November 
1857 were able to clear the place of all resistance. 

The rising in Hoshangabad started early in October 1857 
when a large following under Thakur Daulat Singh raised a revolt 
in Nemawar tahsil, and strongly entrenched themselves at Satwas. 
Although the British troops were able to push them out of the fort 
for a time, they again re-established themselves. It was only 
mwards the end of January next year that Hoshangabad district 
was cleared of the insurgents. 

It is noteworthy that the major centres of resistance in the 
Sagar-Narmada Territories were precisely those places which had 
risen against the British during the earlier attempt in 1842. Sagar 
itself, and Damoh, Narsimhapur, Chawarpatha, Tendukhera, Heera¬ 
pur—these are well-known places where the Thakurs and Malguzars 
had refused to reconcile themselves to dependence and subordina¬ 
tion fifteen years ago. They were now again in the forefront of 
opposition, in a final effort to assert their independence. The leaders 
of the former rising, like Dhilan Shah of Maddanpur, were pro¬ 
minent this time also; but in organisation they had still much to 
learn. Warriors of extraordinary courage and determination they 
undoubtedly were, but they wrecked themselves in isolated battles 
against the solid, well-organised troops of the British. 

Towards the end of .December 1857, Raipur district was in 
ferment and rumours of an impending rising were widespread. 
This area was specially suited for a revolt which, properly organis¬ 
ed, could have enveloped the whole wild tract from Bhandara and 
Chanda in the west to the border^ of Orissa and Bengal. As the 
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Commissioner of Nagpur says in his letter to Major General 
Whitlock, dated 23rd January 1858: 

rebellion commenced in the Raipur district would 
certainly have spread to all the Zainindaries of the adjoining 
country to the east and north, and in all probability to the 
Bhandara and Chanda Zainindaries of this province to ihe 
west; and a rebellion dispersed over so vast, so difficult and so 
unhealthy a tract could not have been quelled without a large 
army and an enormous sacrifice of life/’ 

This appraisement was not far from wrong. By December 
1857, the uprising had not only reached the borders of Rai|)ur 
district, but had infiltrated both from the north and east. In 
Sohagpur in the north, the insurgents were in a strong position 
and had sent messages to the Zamindars in Raipur to join them. 
The Sambalpur uprising in the east also threatened Raipur from 
that direction, and if they had succeeded in starting a movement 
within the district itself, there would surely have been a whole¬ 
sale revolt throughout this area. 

The unimaginative administration of the district surely favour¬ 
ed a revolt. As early as in August 1856, Narayan Singh, Zamin- 
dar of Sonakhan, during a season of acute scarcity had entered 
the grain store of a merchant in one of the villages in the district, 
taken from there just enough grain required by his cultivators and 
distributed it to them. He immediately wrote to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner about what he had done, and the considerations that 
prompted his action. At the same time, the merchant also com¬ 
plained to the Deputy Commissioner about his loss. Instead of 
handling this situation with sympathy, the Deputy Commissioner 
at once issued a warrant of arrest against the Zamindar, .sent a 
party of police to his house, who after some difficulty brought him 
under custody to Raipur on a charge of plunder, and put him in 
jail. 

For ten months he remained in jail, and when the Great Revolt 
began in May 1857, the people and troops in Raipur decided to 
make him the leader of resistance. In August 1857, very probably 
with the assistance of the 30th Regiment of Irregular Infantry, 
Narayan Singh and the other inmates escaped from jail. He took 
tip his position in his own Zamindari, Sonakhan, where a con¬ 
tingent under Lieutenant Smith surrounded him. Finding re¬ 
sistance hopeless Narayan Singh surrendered and was once again 
brought to Raipur, tried and convicted for treason and rebellion, 
under the Atrocious Act XIV of 1857, and sentenced to death. On 
19th December 1857, Narayan Singh was hanged in the presence 
of the troops and the public. 
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It is against this background that we have to see the incident 
that happened a month later in Raipur. The authorities had 
brutally hanged as a criminal an influential leader whose only 
offence was that he had relieved the famine among the cultivators 
by distributing the grain hoarded by a merchant, and had himself 
frankly informed the Deputy Commissioner about what he had 
done. It can be argued that he had done an act of public benefit, 
and the merchant could, if necessary, have been compensated. He 
had, in fact, done in a lather summai^ fashion what any decent 
government should have done in times of scarcity, namely, procure 
grain from wherever it is hoarded and distribute it to the needy. 
Instead of receiving public appreciation, Narayan Singh was hanged 
as a traitor. 

On the night of 18th January 1858, at about 8 p.m., Sergeant- 
Major Sidwell of the 3rd Regiment was sitting in his room in the 
lines, and had just sent away his attendant, when Magazine Lascar 
Hanuman Singh, accompanied by two golandazis suddenly came 
into the room, fully armed, and while the latter guarded the 
door, Hanuman Singh attacked the Sergeant Major with his sword 
'Ujd mortally wounded him. The Sergeant Major died a little later. 
Ihe three men then rushed to the Lines shouting to the men to join 
them in the rising. The Havildar and some sepoys of the Artillery 
seized the guns and primed them for action. 

The rising was, however, short-lived. It failed owing co 
poor organisation. Lieutenant Rybot and Lieutenant Smith came 
to the Lines as soon as they heard of the outbreak, called up their 
men, and arrested the Artillery Havildar, fourteen privates and 
two sepoys of the 3rd Regiment. Lascar Hanuman Singh had. 
however, escaped ; and although a reward was later proclaimed for 
his capture, dead or alive, they did not succeed in getting him. But 
vengeance was wreaked on the seventeen men who were arrested. 
They were publicly hanged, in the presence of the troops and the 
people of Raipur. 

With the execution of these men, the rising in Raipur was put 
down. The district authorities frantically tried to obtain reinforce¬ 
ments from General Whitlock who was commanding at Kamptee. 
There is much recriminating correspondence on record between the 
Commissioner of Nagpur and the General, because of the latter's 
refusal to spare any men from under his Command for Raipur. 
Luckily for the British, an emergency requiring reinforcements did 
not arise in Raipur. It appears that the mass hanging of the men 
who, in fact, had committed no violence but had surrendered them¬ 
selves, appears to have struck terror among the troops. As for the 
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Other leaders of the resistance, although the people at Sambalpur 
and Sohagpur held out for some months, the counter-offensive 
launched by Sir Hugh Rose in the Sagar-Narmada Territory had 
begun to turn the tide in favour of the British; but, not before one 
more effort was made by the landed aristocracy to overthrow the 
rulers—this time in the southernmost part of the Nagpur province. 

The district of Chanda was largely covered by tliick forests and 
was populated mainly by Gonds and Marias. There were several 
Zamindaries in the district owned by Raj-Gond families who were 
mostly related to the former royal family of Chanda. The fort of 
Chanda was one of the strongest fortresses in Nagpur territory and 
had stood out against the British in support of Appa Saheb before 
Colonel Adams and Colonel Scott captured it in 1818. 

The Zamindars were still unreconciled to the loss of theii 
independence consequent on the escheat of Nagpur. So, no sooner 
had the rising in Raipur been quelled, than two of the most im¬ 
portant Zamindars of Chanda, Bapu Rao, Zamindar of Molampally, 
and Venkat Rao, Zamindar of Arpally, joined their forces and rose 
against the British. They collected a large force consisting of 
Gonds, Marias and Rohillas, and added to their resources by 
capturing the estates of some of the smaller landlords who were not 
agreeable to joining them. 

It will be recalled that one of the contributions of Dalhousie to 
India was the telegraph communication. Even a good thing done 
by the author of the annexations was likely to be looked upon with 
suspicion. 'Fo the simple-minded people in the wild parts of our 
country, these endless wires running across the country appeared to 
be some diabolical device for binding the people in slavery. Thus, 
while a party of the Telegraph Department was working at a village 
called Chichgoonda in Aheri Zamindari, the men of Venkat Rao 
and Bapu Rao attacked them and killed two of the officers, 
Gastton and Hall. The third officer, Peter, escaped and fled to 
(Chanda where he reported the incident to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. Immediately the forces of the British began to move in the 
usual methodical manner. A contingent was sent to Aheri from 
Nagpur under Captain Shakespeare. The Deputy Commissioner 
sent an express letter through Peter to the Zamindarin Lakshmi Bai 
of Aheri asking her to apprehend the two insurgent leaders. The 
property of Gangadhar Kawalkar, the Diwan of Venkat Rao, was 
confiscated, merely on a suspicion that he may have helped his 
master. Captain Shakespeare raided Arpally and Ghote but did not 
find Venkat Rao there. The 2^amindari was naturally seized. In 
his rage at not finding Venkat Rao, the Aheri Zamindarin was 
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warned that if she failed co apprehend Bapu Rao and Venkat Rao, 
she would he prosecuted for harbouring and assisting the rebels, 
and her Zamindari would also be forfeited*. The threat had the 
desired effect. In July 1858, the men of Lakshmi Bai succeeded in 
capturing Bapu Rao at Bhopalpatnam, but while he was being taken 
to Ahcri in fetters he managed to escape, assisted by his guards 
who were Rohillas. This did not, however, avail him much, 
because he was captured again in September. He was tried and 
sentenced to death by the Deputy Commissioner, Chanda, and was 
hanged in Chanda jail.f Venkat Rao was still at large and efforts 
to capture him did not succeed. He went into Bastar and was still 
active long after the Great Revolt had been put down in all parts 
of India. In a letter, dated 11th March 1859, addressed to the 
Deputy Commissioner, it is stated: 

‘The fugitive Venkat Rao was routed and went off after 
remaining a few days in Jangam-Kurul, in the hills of the 
Ghote talUq. He proceeded to Pratappur in Raipur district. 
A few days ago rumour was heard to the effect that the said 
fugitive was collecting a force to attack Ahiri.’* 

For nearly two years Venkat Rao remained in Bastar trying to 
collect an army with a view to proceeding against Ahiri; but this 
did not succeed. Ultimately in 1860, he was captured by the Raja 
of Bastar and handed over to the British. He was tried at Chanda 
by the Deputy Commissioner, and, perhaps due to the intervention 
of his mother Nagabai, he was sentenced not to death but to trans¬ 
portation for life. The Government handed over the villages in 
Venkat Rao’s Zamindari of Arpally and Ghote to Lakshmi Bai of 
Ahiri as a reward for her services in arresting the leaders. 


•Plowden. Commissioner of Naj^piir, writing tp the Deputy Commissioner, 
Chanda, on 28th June 1858, expresses his annoyance against the Zamindarin of 
Ahiri for not capturing Venkat Rao : 

**She cannot be allowed to go on dilly-dallying as she has been doing 
about delivering up Venkat Rao. She ought to have reported his capture and 
sent him up to you instantly. I hope, ere you receive this, that she will either 
have made him over to Lieutenant Nuttal, in obedience to yout order, or 
brought him into Chanda and delivered him into your hands according to her 
own promise. If not it is necessary that you should take immediate and strong 

measures against herself and all her Kaindars at once.They should be 

made to understand that they have, bytheir delay in delivering him up, already, 
incurred the guilt and penalty of harbouring rebels.** 

fPlowden, Commissioner of Nagpur, writing to the Deputy Commissioner 
Chanda, on 26th April 1858, gives this peremptory order regarding the disposal of 
the rebels; 

^ '^All persons taken in arms against us should be hanged on the spot and 
also persons brought to trial before you for rebellion and convicted should be 
! sentenced to death and hanged at once, in the absence of any. extenuating cirr 
cumstances to justify a more lenient sentence. The leaders specially should 
be dealt with with the utmost severity/’ 
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At the tail end of the freedom movement of 1857, when the 
resistance in all parts of India was practically dying out, the exploits 
of these two chieftains of Chanda stand out like a bright flicker 
before the flame was put out. Many folk tales and songs about 
the valour of these two men are current in Telugu language, and 
are sung still among the people in remote villages of Chanda, like 
echoes down the corridors of histoiy, reviving in our mind the 
picture of a dangerous and daring time, a hundred years ago. 

A narrative of the events that occurred in these territories will 
not be complete without an account of the incidents that occurred 
in many parts of the northern districts, south of the Narmada, as 
a result of Tatya Tope's presence. Tatya Tope whose childhood 
years spent in the company of Nana Saheb and Rani Lakshmi Biii 
had bound the three of them in a bond of comradeship, was one 
of the brilliant military strategists that the War of Independence 
threw up in the country. Azimulla Khan records in his diary, as 
a proof of Tatya Tope’s attachment to the Peshwa family, that 
when the Peshwa died in 1851 he was so overcome with grief that 
he threw himself into the Ganges. He was luckily rescued, and 
lived to be a terror to the British armies. But here we are con¬ 
cerned with him in the evening of his wonderful career when he 
had been driven to desperate straits. 

The great deeds performed by this General of Nana Saheb’s 
army at Jhansi, Kalpi, Gwalior and other battles in the Northern 
Bundelkhand and Central India, do not form a part of this history. 
They constitute a bright, unforgettable chapter in the struggle for 
freedom outside Madhya Pradesh. For many months after the 
death of the Rani of Jhansi in June 1858, on the battlefield of 
Kotah-ki-Sarai near Gwalior, Tatya Tope kept up a tireless guerilla 
warfare, evading the British pursuit all over Central India, keeping 
them.always guessing what his next move would be. After the 
battle of Khurai in Sagar district, where he had lost one wing of his 
army, he found himself at bay in Central India and Bundelkhand 
and, therefore, accompanied by Rao Saheb, he crossed the Narmada 
into Nagpur territory, about forty miles above Hoshangabad. This 
was on 25th October 1858. 

Referring to this significant arrival of a Mahratta General and 
his army in the territories of the Bhonslas, Malleson says that this 
movement of Tatya Tope into Nagpur province “carried out twelve 
months earlier, would have produced an effect fatal, for the time, 
to British supremacy ; a movement which would have roused the 
whole; of the western presidency, have kindled revolt in the domi¬ 
nions of the Nizam, and have, in its working, penetrated to south¬ 
ern India.’’ But now it was too late to stir up the leaders and 
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people who had been terrorised and subdued by an exhibition of 
force and merciless suppression, whose spirits had been shocked 
by mass hangings and executions, in which the innocent and the 
offender shared the same fate. Villages that had been burnt down, 
families rendered destitute by the execution of their bread-winners, 
fields and farmyards destroyed, could not now rise again in support 
of Tatya Tope and his men. Yet, in spite of this despondency, 
when Tatya crossed the Narmada, he was met by the Fatehpur 
Raja who presented him nazar, and conducted him to Fatehpur by 
a short-cut so as to evade the British troops lying in wait for him. 
He then went to the Mahadeo Hills where Bhabut Singh, the 
Zamindar of Harrakhot, joined him, and thence he reached Muitai 
on Sth November. By now he had with him an army of about 
four thousand men. It was, however, a disappointment to him that 
his comrade-in-arms, the Nawab of Banda, had chosen to accept the 
amnesty contained in the Proclamation by the Governor-General on 
behalf of Queen Victoria. Tatya and Rao Saheb tried to dissuade 
him from taking this step, but with no success. On 9th November 
1858, the Nawab made an application, offering the surrender of 
himself, his wife and children and all his followers. 

Tatya Tope now proceeded to Bhainsdehi and then entered the 
Nimar district crossing the Satpura ranges, and reached Khandwa. 
He found his progress impeded in all directions: Sir Hugh Rose 
preventing his advance into Khandesh, and General Roberts 
cutting him oft from Gujrat. A small force was also moving 
towards him from Achalpur, in order to see that.he did not enter 
Berar. 

It would appear that the condition of Tatya's army—if army 
it may be called—was most distressing. By a fortunate coincidence, 
an account of the hardships suffered by the followers of Tatya as 
narrated by one of them, one Mahimji Wadhi of Yeotmal, has 
survived. He says they had run through their ammunition, provi¬ 
sions and money. It appeared that the cause was lost. In this, 
state, one day Tatya called his men and said to them: 

“Today we have no strength to fight the English; we are 
reduced in men and material. So we have to hide underground 
till we regain our strength. Only those who are prepared to 
face this situation, at the risk of their lives, should remain with 
me; others should seek whatever shelter they can.*’ 

Many left the camp and returned to their homes. Others stuck 
loyally to theii leader, detennined to follow him to the end. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the course of Tatya Tope 
from Khandwa onwards. Finding himself surrounded oh all side, 
he crossed the Tapti and proceeded towards Baroda, and thus left 
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the territories of Madhya Pradesh. His last days were embittered 
by the desertion of companions and the final betrayal by his trust¬ 
ed colleague. Raja Mansingh who having rebelled against Sindhia 
had joinrf Tatya Tope led the enemies to the secret hiding place 
where Tatya Tope slept. They seized him while asleep, rudely 
awakened him, and took his captive to Sipri where he was court- 
martialled. His defence, as stated by Malleson, was simple. “I 
only obeyed, in all things that I did, my master’s orders, namely, 
Nana Saheb’s orders, up to the capture of Kalpi; afterwards, those 
of Rao Saheb. I have nothing to state except that I have had 
nothing to do with the murder of any European men, women or 
children ; neither had I, at any time, given orders for any one to 
be hanged.” A sound and reasoned defence : but reason had no 
place in the proceedings at this stage. He was sentenced to be 
hanged. The sentence was carried out at Sipri on 18th April 18.S9. 
The betrayal of Tatya Tope by Mansingh is one of those ugly spots 
that have besmeared our history. It is recorded in the contem¬ 
porary issues of Warhad (Berar) Samachar ” that this cowardly 
act sent a wave of abliorrence throughout the province. The 
relatives of Mansingh and others belonging to his class who were 
settled down in this province resolved to disown him and boycott 
him completely. Mansingh is thus the first of the quislings whose 
tribe increased in the years that followed. 

It now remains only to tell briefly of the counter-offensive 
launched by the British to quell the uprising in Sagar-Narmada 
Territories. It started in earnest with the arrival of Sir Hugh Rose 
in Sagar on 3rd February 1858, after capturing the fort of Rahatgarh. 
Sagar offered no resistance; and this was followed by the capture of 
Garha Kota, between Sagar and Damoh. Before Rose left Sagar 
district for Jhansi most of the police posts had been recaptured, 
except Malthone which was held by the Raja of Banpur. Even 
this was lost a month later when the combined forces of Sagar and 
of General Rose attacked the fort, and took the Maddanporc pass, 
inflicting great slaughter. As already noticed, with the fall of 
Ramgarh after death of the Rani, Mandla resistance began to give 
way. Sohagpur alone held out for some time longer until June 
1858, when it was captured by the Mandla troops assisted by two 
detachments, one from Raipur and the other from Rewa. On May 
16, one of the foremost leaders of the resistance, Dhilan Shah of 
Maddanpur in Narsimhapur district (who had been also a leader of 
the 1842 movement), was captured while he was attempting to 
recover Jiis lost estate of Maddanpur. Dhilan Shah was tried and 
hanged. This was a blow to the movement in Narsimhapur where 
the rising subsided thereafter. The proclamation of • amnesty 
H—12 
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ordered by the Governor-General was made known in these terri¬ 
tories in May 1858, and several resisters who were either lukewarm 
or had become despirited, took this opportunity to surrender. A 
few others, more determined, like Himmat Singh of* Neemkhera 
and Mirbhan Singh of Narsimhapur remained at large, but were, 
for the most part, confined to the hills and jungles. By August 10, 
1858, the Commissioner of Sagar-Narmada Territory was enabled 
to report, “I can now with confidence and pleasure state that peace 
is restored in my Division of eight districts, for although we have 
some leaders still at large, their followers are but few . . . and 

they will, it is hoped, soon be hunted down.'* (Erskiiie's 
Narrative,) 

The causes for the failure of the 1857 rising have been analysed 
at length by historians. The major weakness of the movement 
was, as seen already, the absence of proper, coordinated organisa¬ 
tion. For a rebellion to succeed, there should be a nucleus of well- 
knit organisation which could take over the Government of areas 
that are taken possession of. There was no such set-up behind 
the movement. There were many leaders of great ability and 
influence who could have been entrusted with the local govern¬ 
ment of the districts that fell to the so-called rebels. These could 
have been at once brought under an orderly administration, taking 
the general directions from a skeleton Central Government. Thus, 
as one district after another came to the possession of the popular 
leaders it would have settled down to an orderly life, and would 
have helped in the further advance of the uprising. In the absence 
of any such planned organisation, what happened was that the 
moment an area was captured by the insurgents, all law and order 
for a time disappeared from it. The camp followers of both sides 
rpamed about the country-side and helped themselves to anything 
that came their way, by force and violence, if necessary. The 
villagers had to flee in terror, and when they dared to come back, 
some time later, they found their homes destroyed and property 
looted. This happened time and again in many places, and after 
some months of this experience, the people began to long for a 
respite from this uncertainty, even at the cost of their liberty. 
Any power that held out a promise of orderly, secure administra¬ 
tion was welcome. This explains partly why the attempt of Tatya 
Tope to rouse the people once again in November 1858, did not 
meet with success. As Safdar Panikkar says, ‘‘ If during that period 
(i.e., May to August 1857) a reasonable central government could 
have heeil established and the activities of the rebels coordinated, 
the British would have found it difficult to maintain their position 
in the interior, and they would have been compelled to withdraw to 
their coastal fortification.'’ (A Survey of Indian History, p. 205). 
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Moreover, when a struggle is fought on the basis of military 
strength, the result is ultimately bound to be in favour of the side 
which has superior military equipment. Even in the struggle 
between the Mughals and Shivaji, it was proved that in spite of the 
brilliance of Shivaji’s* military genius, the advantage of a milirary 
engagement, time and again, went to the side which possessed 
.superior artillery and striking force. Therefore, although the 
armies of the popular leaders during 1857 had larger numbers and 
the general support of the people, they were unable to withstand 
the better equipped British army. The breech-loading guns of 
the English troops and their heavier iield-guns out-ranged and 
silenced the muzzle-loading and home-made guns used by tlie 
insurgents. Moreover the cavalry units of the English army, led 
l)y persons who had seen many wars in India and abroad, were 
better skilled in the latest methods of warfare than our own leaders, 
however brave they might have been. The fact is, the British 
always knew how to meet violence with violence. If an issue is 
:o be settled on terms of armed resistance they could always meet 
ihe situation promptly and efficiently. They were on familiar 
ground. It was a game they could play in their own way. But it 
was only when they were faced with non-violence, by the determin¬ 
ed resistance of thousands of unarmed men and women, that they 
found themselves at sea. It was a situation for which neither their 
training nor their experience had prepared them. If the outbreak 
of 1857 proved anything at all, it proved the futility of Indians 
attempting to win back their freedom by an armed resistance. 
Because, granting that we had the organisation, leadership and the 
statesmanship to establish orderly government in all the liberated 
areas, and had succeeded in driving the English back to their 
coastal forts, it would not have been long before the superiority of 
the British military strength asserted i^^self. 

In the perspective of history the Great Outbreak of 1857 marks 
the last attempt of the feudal order to shake off the foreign rule 
and assert the independence of the country. It was a desperate 
effort of the landed and ruling classes to vindicate the honour and 
dignity of the nation. Although led and directed by the dispossess¬ 
ed classes, it was a struggle to regain national freedom. That the 
struggle did not succeed was due to certain factors involved in the 
very nature of the struggle itself. It was some time before the 
people and their leaders profited by the lessons of the failure. 




CHAPTER X 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE UPRISING 

The Revolt of 1857 was put down with a relentless repression 
which led to a reign of terror in the country. The officers in the 
districts were armed with summary powers to deal with the situation. 
What the tumbrils of the French Revolution were to the Revolu¬ 
tionaries in France, the Act XVIII of 1857 was .to the British— 
with this difference, that in the former case the Revolutionaries 
used it against the ruling class, whereas the Act XVlIl of 1857 
was used against the people. This legislation gave summary 
powers to the Deputy Commissioners. Under Section II, they could 
try any person for mutiny and desertion. Section III of the Act 
makes it lawful for any police officer or other persons to apprehend 
without warrant any person, upon reasonable suspicion that he is a 
mutineer or a deserter. The Deputy Commissioner had the power, 
on conviction, lo sentence the offender to death or transportation 
for life, and his sentence was final and conclusive. If a sentence of 
death is passed, the same may be carried into execution immediate¬ 
ly, or at such time as he may direct. To facilitate the apprehension 
of persons, and to pander to the greed of unscrupulous persons, the 
Deputy Commissioners throughout the province w^ere authorised 
to pay a reward of twenty rupees for every sepoy and one hundred 
rupees for every Indian officer who may be apprehended and con¬ 
victed. The reward was to be given to tlie person or persons who 
helped in securing the apprehension. When we remember that the 
salary of a sepoy in those days was normally Rs. 3 annas 4, we can 
realise the strength of the temptation offered. (See Nagpur 
Commissioner's circular letter to Deputy Commissioners No. 94 of 
1857, dated 30th June 1857.) 

It is almost impossible to know the total number of persons 
tried and executed under these draconian provisions during 1857-58. 
Neither the directive given to the officers nor the temper of the 
Englishmen at the time is calculated to foster any spirit of modera¬ 
tion. Thousands of innocent persons must have been hanged, not 
to speak of thousands of others killed when villages were burnt 
wholesale, It would appear that a common method adopted by the 
Englishmen to strike terror into the hearts of the people, was to set 
fire to whole villages in a most indiscriminate way. This went to 
such an extent that it was found necessary fdr the Commissioner of 
Nagpur to issue a circular to all the Deputy Coounissiatiers m the 
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province, discouraging this kind of vandalism. The Circulai, 
dated 31st October 1857, says: 

‘The Commissioner has observed that in some instances 
there still exists an inclination to destroy entire villages which 
were inhabited by persons who have rebelled against the State 
. . . . Although the measure was not entirely prohibited 
by Government, yet a wholesale destruction of property by the 
officers of Government, without due regard to the guilt or 
innocence of those who are affected by it, was pronounced 
strongly reprehensible. There are cases in which the house of 
the chief rebel in a village should be destroyed, as an example. 
, . . The wholesale destruction of a village or of property 
is hereby prohibited without the special orders of the Commis* 
sioner previously obtained in each case.’' 

These extracts provide some indication of the ruthlessness and 
vindictiveness of the Government against which the people pitted 
themselves, which only serves to enhance the value of their 
heroism and sacrifice. 

One of the consequences of the outbreak and its failure was to 
create a racial bitterness which poisoned the relationship between 
the Englishman and the Indian almost permanently. It generated 
in the minds of the British a hysterical sense of fear, which found 
exprehsion in an exhibition of racial arrogance. To what absurd 
limits this attitude could take them is revealed in a circular letter 
issued by Erskirie, Commissioner of Jabalpur, to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of the districts in Sagar-Narmada Territories. It is dated 
11th March 1858, when according to Erskine, “the tide of rebellion 
seemed to be receding.” The circular read thus: 

“I shall feel obliged by your fully making it known to all 
your native Government servants that when they meet an 
European Gentleman, whether he may be in civil employ or 
not, that they will be considered as disrespectful and be treated 
accordingly if they do not make the customary salaam. 

“It is not necessary that policemen should make a military 
salute. I consider their native custom will show greater respect. 

“Native not in the service of Government cannot be 
punished for not saluting, but all well-tried and well-inclined 
natives will never pass or meet a gentleman without salaaming 
and though no orders can be issued on the subject, I beg you 
will intimate to all, in ordinary conversation and in a kindly 
manner, that by their markedly showing respect to European 
gentlemen after their native fashion, the act will conduce much. 
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towards healing the wounds which more or less existed in most 
districts since the late outbreak.” 

The year 1858 is an important landmark in the history of 
modern India. It is the dividing line separating the despotism 
01 the company's administration from the bureaucracy of the 
Crown rule. Many of the features of bureaucratic Government 
which have been familiar to us in modern times, against which 
the national movement carried on its struggle for over half a 
century, came into being after this date. It was during this period 
that the administration acquired those qualities of ruthless effeci- 
eiicy, wooden inflexibility and haughtiness which earned for it 
among the national leaders the epithet of 'souMess'. The officers 
sent out into the districts after the British Crown and Parliarhcnt 
had taken over the Government of country, were imbued with this 
spirit and vigorously addressed themselves to the job of putting 
down every potential element of disturbance, instilling into the 
hearts of the people a feeling of terror, and holding the land with 
an iron hand. The average British official, steeped in the wave of 
anti-Indian feeling which the recent outbreak had generated, under¬ 
took this task in a spirit of combative vindictiveness. A correspon¬ 
dent of The Times of London, who happened to be in India at 
the time, observed: 'The Mutiny has produced too much hatred 
and ill-feeling between the two races to render any mere change 
of name of the rulers (i.e. from the Company to the Crown) a 

remedy for evils which affected India.Many years 

must elapse before the evil passions excited by these disturbances 
expire ; perhaps confidence will never be restored ; and if so, our 
reign in India will be maintained at the cost of suffering which it is 
fearful to contemplate.” (Russell: My Diary in India, Vol. 11.) 

The racial antagonism poisoned every aspect of life in the 
country. The British community in India whose numbers began 
to increase steadily after 1858, formed themselves into an exclusive 
caste,—-a sort of Trade Union—cut off from the life and people of 
the country, bound together by ties of self-interest and self-preser¬ 
vation. The average Englishman was taught to adopt a contem¬ 
ptuous attitude towards the Indian, towards whom a rude and 
haughty bearing was considered to be the proper conduct; while 
at the same same time the Indian should be compelled to show the 
Englishman every mark of servile respect. 

”Whcn I first arrived in the country it was duly enjoined on 
as a matter of vital importance, that I should insist on all the 
outward and visible signs of deference and respect which Orientals 
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with a leaning to sycophancy, resulting from generations of subjec¬ 
tion and foreign rule, are only too willing to accord.” (Sir Henry 
Cotton: Indian and Home Memories,) 

This attitude became more and more wide-spread as the num¬ 
ber of Englishmen arriving in India increased. One of the results 
of the Government passing from the hands of the Company to tlie 
British Parliament was the free play given to private traders, plan¬ 
ters and other commercial adventurers who had formely been 
prevented from entering the country, in competition with the Com¬ 
pany. In fact. Government tacitly encouraged the large-scale 
migration of Englishmen into India in the belief that a larger 
European population would be a safeguard against another rising 
by Indians. Thus, in the sixties of the 19th century there was an 
influx of Englishmen in the country, all of them filled with the 
strong anti-Indian sentiments which prevailed in England during 
the 1857-58 outbreak. 

The stage was thus set for a period of high-handed, repressive 
rule in India. The vestiges of popular revolt, wherever they were 
seen, were crushed ruthlessly by wreaking vengeance upon the peo¬ 
ple indiscriminately. It would appear that the events .of 18^7 
had knocked all human sentiments out of the British character 
They were filled with '‘the mutiny mentality”, which meant that 
in their though and action there was no room for considerations 
of human feelings and civilised behaviour. The first step in repres¬ 
sing the sources of disturbance was to ask ali Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners to prepare list of familis in the district which had been 
thought to be guilty of revolt. Every village was thus surveyed, 
and names of persons recorded whose guilt or innocence was 
never carefully scrutinised. It may be presumed that these lists 
were largely the results of the prejudices of petty officialdom. For 
instance, entries like this appear in the district lists of Hoshairg- 
abad. 

‘^Thakvr Lakshman Singhy resident of Holkar territory: He is 
the relation of rebel chief Thakur Daulat Singh, He accompanied 
Daulat Singh who was very active in rebellion.” 

**Bhaktawar Stngh Mandloi, a Zamindar of Harda, district 
Hoshangabad: This man assisted the mutinous police and other 
bad characters in Harda> This man's jagir of rent-free tenure 
and malguzari facilities should be confiscated. 

In this manner, district after district was combed and the pro¬ 
perty of suspected persons wa$ confiscated. But confiscation was 
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the mildest form of retribution. In some cases persons so suspected 
had to pay with their lives. It is recorded that a resident of Sagar 
who was said to have supplied the rebellions sepoys with boots, 
was summoned before the Deputy Commissioner; but he failed to 
appear before him. He was, therefore, seized in his house and 
executed in a public place by being nailed to a tree. Even today 
local tradition identifies the tree on which he was thus brutally 
executed. 


Stories of such atrocities can be multified not only in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, but all over the country. In North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, in Delhi, Punjab and Oudh, the hysterical British oflicers 
hunted down people who may, in some remote manner, have been 
connected with the Great Revolt. The emergence of any sign of 
disquiet was promptly met with all the ferocity and brutality that 
the officers were capable of. An incident in point is the inhuman 
punishment meted out to sixty-six persons who had taken part in 
the Maler Kotla case of 1872 in the Punjab. These sixty-six per¬ 
sons had fled into Patiala State. The State authorities handed 
them over to the nearest Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Cowan, at 
Ludhiana. True to his tribe, Mr. Cowan wrote immediately to 
his Commissioner, Mr. Forsyth, saying, ‘'the entire gang has 
been nearly destroyed. I propose blowing away from guns or hang¬ 
ing the prisoners tomorrow at day-break“. The Commissioner 
Forsyth wrote to him two letters, asking him to keep the persons till 
he himself arrived for trial. But Mr. Cowan, too impatient to carry 
out exemplary punishment on the prisoners, put the letters into 
his pocket, gave no more thought about it, and proceeded to exe¬ 
cute the prisoners. Next day forty-nine of the prisoners had been 
strapped to the guns and blown to pieces. The fiftieth person broke 
from the guard, rushed at Mr. Cowan, and caught him by the 
heard, but he was promptly cut down by the officers in attendance. 
Meanwhile, when Mr. Forsyth arrived the next day and found 
that fifty had already been put to death, he chivalrously took upon 
himself the responsibility for Cowan's act, and sanctioned the 
execution of the remaining sixteen also. They were ail hanged. 
In the face of an act of such inhuman brutality, in defiance of 
law and the orders of the superior officers, the best that the 
Government of India could do was to pass a mild resolution regret¬ 
ting the act of Cowan, and Mr. Forsyth's acquiescenc:e in the act. 
To save their face. Government removed Cowan from service, but 
Forsyth was able to procure for him *‘a very good appointment" in 
India. Forsyth himself rose to be Sir Douglas Forsyth and was 
decorated for service beyond the Frontier. 

H—13. 
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This case from the Punjab has been referred to, merely as an 
example which reveals the mentality and outlook of the British in 
India in those days. In spite of the obvious inhumanity of this 
action, the sympathy of the entire official class and of the Anglo- 
Indian press was with the perpetrators of the act, Cowan 'and 
Forsyth. The fact that an incident of this nature could take place 
nearly fifteen years after the outbreak of 1857, proves that the 
British in India had not recovered from the fear-complex and 
hysteria of 1857. In fact, it is doubtful whether they ever grew 
out of the frame of mind throughout the remaining years of their 
rule in the country. Any act of violence by the Indians let loose 
an orgy of inhuman persecution by the Government. The tragedy 
of Jallianwala Bagh is of a piece with the worst excesses com¬ 
mitted by the British after 1857. According to official figures, 1,500 
innocent persons were butchered by machine-gun fire in ten minutes, 
merely for the sake of teaching the Indians a lesson, of proving 
ilu* invincibility of British strength. To the British manner of 
thinking, the only way to keep down the people and curb any 
inclination to rise against their authority, was by an exhibition of 
unashamed and ruthless power. It was against this mental back¬ 
ground that the Britisli administration after 1858 was built up. 
The laws enacted by the Government, the polices that they adopted 
in all spheres of Government activity, and the spirit with which 
their actions were imbued, took their colour from this mental 
make-up. 

One of the first measures of legislation enacted by the Govern¬ 
ment to curb the spirit of the people and render them powerless, 
was the Act for disarming the people, the Act XXVIII of 1857. 
This Act was enforced with the utmost severity, and the whole 
population was deprived of their arms and weapons which were 
confiscated to the Government. Arms of all sorts and description, 
swords, axes, garasa, spears, iron bound clubs, not to speak of fire¬ 
arms, were taken away from the people. We have come across 
an account of how these operations were conducted in the North- 
Western Provinces (of which the northern portion of our province 
formed a part at that time), the thoroughness with which searches 
were carried out, and the common people and the Zamindars were 
terrorised into yielding whatever arms they possessed even for self- 
defence. It is to be remembered that the country remained in a 
state of disturbance for a long time, while the people were deprived 
of the means of defending themselves against violence. 

The provisions of the Disarming Act were enforced with 
great thoroughness. The Governor-General issued a circular of 
instructions for the guidance of the authorities in the North- 
Western Provinces, No doubt the officers could be depended 
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upon to supplement by their zeal whatever the rigour of the 
instructions may have omitted. The pet theory of the British 
Government was that the events of 1857 represented little more 
than the mutiny of a few regiments of the Indian Army. The 
British officers and administrators, as well as the modern historians 
of England are never tired of stressing the purely military character 
of the Indian rising. They are equally at pains to disprove that 
It was a movement for the recovery of national independence. If 
it was really so, there was no need of proceeding against the people 
as a whole. The mutinous army had been defeated and broken. 
The mutineersand the rebels had been punished, hanged, 
tortured and blown off from guns. Why, then, these draconian 
measures against the people who, according to the British testi¬ 
mony. were hardly touched by the mutiny of a few misguided and 
mischievous regiments. Obviously, the British knew in their 
hearts, though they would not admit it, that it was tlie peo]ilc of 
India, and not just a few regiments, that were determined to be rid 
of them. Hence, the systematic and thorough manner in which 
the disarmament of the entire civil population was carried out. 
A circular was issued to the Commissioners prescribing, in general 
terms, the method to be adopted in this work : 

“The Magistrate should issue notification throughom 
each Pergimnah to be disarmed, warning the people to take 
all their arms to the Thannah, and intimating that after a 
fixed interval of ten days or a fortnight .... wherever 
there be reason to suspect that all arms have not been given 
up, the provisions of Sections (xxiv) and (xxv) of Act XXVIII 
of 1857, will be brought into operation.'* 

For the purpose of judging how far arms had been completely 
surrendered, the procedure followed in some parts of the Mee»Tit 
Division was considered to be most useful. The Magistrate was 
directed that he should make the Census of 1852 the groundwork 
of hivS calculation. Taking the number of men for each village or 
town, the Magistrate was required to form an approximate esti¬ 
mate of the number of arms to be recovered. The estimate was 
to vary according to the caste and tribe of the people. In the 
search for the arms, the warlike sections of the community were 
subjected to special attention. “For Rajpoots and other warlike 
castes, the calculation may be made probably at a sword for each 
adult male, and an iron bound club or perhaps a guarassa, at the 
rate of 75 per cent of adult men. For Pathans, a sword and knife 
per man, and a gun or matchlock for every two men. Banjaras, 
a sword or a spear per man. The unwarlike classes as Banias, 
Kachees, etc., might be treated at perhaps 50 per cent for swords/' 
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Every village was made to yield up arms according to this 
calculation, and if the number of arms surrendered was deficient, 
the Magistrate was to call upon the Zamindars of the village or 
persons of influence in the locality, to induce the inhabitants volun¬ 
tarily to deliver any arms that may be remaining. But even when 
the estimated number of weapons was given, the Magistrate was 
nor to stay his proceedings, but every effort w^as to be made to 
recover even the most inoffensive arms tiiat might have been kept 
back by the people- “The disarmingto quote the circular, “is 
to be thorough and complete'*. It should be clearly understood 
that the disarming operations were to affect only the Indian people 
and “were not to extend beyond the native population”. 

The powers conferred on the Local Governments by the Dis¬ 
arming Act of 1857, though wide and comprehensive, did not 
satisfy the vengeful zeal of their officers, who clamoured for the 
application of more drastic penalties upon people who might be, 
even remotely, suspected of possessing arms. The truth is that the 
Disarming Act provided the British officers with an excuse for 
demanding more powers for subjecting the Indian to humiliating 
treatment so as to break his spirit. 

This persistent demand of the various Provincial Governments 
found vent in several letters to the Government of India. They 
harped upon “the insufficiency of the six Sections of the Act XXVIII 
of 1857, as a disarming enactment”. They demanded “measures 
more stringent than the law in question provides for, with a view 
to the attainment of the objects for which this law was passed”. 
They said that what they wanted was “a stringent order for the 
delivery of arms”. They insisted that they be permitted to employ 
measures akin to the martial law. The view commonly held by 
the British officers was that the severity and rigour of the law 
should be so intensified as to compel “the delivery of all arms for 
which the Magistrate does not grant a licence, under severe penal¬ 
ties, and to render the Zamindars and Tikkedars liable for the 
retention of arms by their tenants in all cases when they might, by 
ordinary diligence, have discovered them”. 

Needless to say, the people did not surrender their arms with¬ 
out difficulty. Possession of arms was a sign of respectability and 
means of self-defence, specially in the disturbed condition of the 
time. Among the Indian people, the right of carrying arms was 
a matter of prestige hallowed by custom and tradition. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that the British officers vshould have en¬ 
countered resistance in enforcing a law which went against the 
traditional right? of the people. 
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Not satisfied with a law which was, in all conscience, already 
comprehensive and thorough, the Local Governments loudly 
demanded provisions to be included in the Act, making the Zamin- 
(tars responsible for the notice given of all arms in the villages 
within their estates. They argued that it was impossible for the 
Magistrate to know whether “all or even half the residents have 
sc*nt in their lists’’. It was, therefore, imperative that the Zamin- 
(lars and their servants in each village, Tikkedars and headmen of 
each village, be made answerable for the complete disarmament of 
the people inhabiting their estates. Unless this was done **we 
shall never be able to get correct lists of the arms in the district, 
and consequently never be able to collect them”. The Disarming 
Act of 1857, in their view, was not a Disarming Act at all and 
was most inadequate for the purpose it was intended to achieve, 
namely, to execute a thorough and complete disarmament. 
Luckily, the Supreme Government of Calcutta did not concede 
these extravagant demands, and pointed out, in detail, that the 
existing law was sufficient for the purpose for which it was meant, 
and warned the Local Governments that “it is not advisable, if it 
can be avoided, to amend the law, or Itegin a fresh course of coer¬ 
cive legislation at the present time”. 

When the Disarming Act of 1857 was about to expire in 1860, 
several officers addressed the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, in the most intemperate tone and lajtguage, on 
the dire need for extending the term of the Act. Some of these 
letters were so provocative and unrestrained that the Governor- 
General was constrained to express his “profound regret not only 
that they should have been published, but that they should have 
been written”. These letters give a fair indication of the spirit of 
revenge in which the Act had been worked. It appears to be quite 
clear that the officers engaged in the work of disarming the people, 
adopted the foulest methods of coercion, torture and persecution 
in order to force the people to give up their arms. In spite of the 
officers trying to silence the mouths of protest, complaints of their 
atrocities reached the Governor-General who recognised in these 
transactions “unmistakeable allusions to measures of great severity 
and to measures beyond the law, as also a clear admission, on the 
part of the officers, of the fact that without the employment of 
such lawless measures surrender of arms could not be obtained”. 

When the authorities in the North-Western Provinces were 
asked to desist from any unlawful act in carrying out the disarm¬ 
ing of the people, it brought forth this rather outspoken admission 
^i^at “ the Lt.-Govemor cannot undertake to declare 
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that in course of the disarming operations carried out in these pro¬ 
vinces, no undue severity, and no measures beyond the law, have 
been resorted to**. 

The Disarming Act was made a permanent feature of the 
British policy in India, and was renewed in 1860 for a period of 
five years. In 1865 it was extended for another year, and in 1866 
it was extentied indefinitely, until tlie Governor-General in Council 
should declare otherwise. In 1870 the Bengal Government com¬ 
plained that the Act was inefficient and inadequate. It permitted 
the importation of cheap guns and rifles. The great majority of 
Local Governments suggested that tliroughout India no man 
should possess fire-arms without a licence. After discussions last¬ 
ing over eight years, the Arms Act of 1878 introduced licensing of 
fire-arms throughout India, imposed a heavy import duty and made 
the penalties more stringent. The rules made under the Act 
exempted, among others, Europeans and half-caste Eurasians. 

The provisions of the Act were criticised by Indian public 
opinion. They also earned the censure of Gladstone on the ground 
that special laws restraining the possession of arms indicated a dis¬ 
trust of the-people. Till 1878, the importation of arms and the use 
of gunpowder and other explosives had been either wholly or to 
a great extent free in India, and it was most necessary that? that 
freedom should not be restricted or withdrawn. It is common 
knowledge that arms were required in India for protection from 
wild beasts and serpents, a danger unknown in England, while 
commercial enterprises, such as public works and rail roads and 
almost every engineering work, depended largely upon the use of 
explosive materials. 

The interest taken by Gladstone in this subject was to prove 
significant, as it committed the victorious Liberal Party to its repeal. 
The Viceroy, Lord Ripon, was directed by the Secretary of Stare for 
India to look into the question as soon as possible, sin.ee the Prime 
Minister was anxious about it. It was not the intention of Ripon 
to repeal the law, but only to modify it. The Local Governments 
were addressed on the subject, but after prolonged correspondence 
iX was found that the Civil Service was hostile and the Local Gov¬ 
ernments were opposed to any softening of this unpopular measure. 
Nevertheless, a Bill was drafted and forwarded to London for the 
approval of the British Government. But the India Council, domi 
nated by the diehard bureaucracy, killed the projected measure and. 
soon after, all further attempts to renew it were drowned in the 
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Uproar caused by the Ilbert Bill. The result was that this unpopu*. 
lar law passed by Lytton in 1878 remained on the Statute Book, in 
ail its sweeping rigour and severity. 

The confiscation of the property of those who had fought 
against the British went hand in hand with the disarming opera¬ 
tions. We have already seen how every Deputy Commissioner had 
been asked to prepare a list of so-called “rebels” and sympathisers 
of “rebels”, whose property could be confiscated. The policy of 
confiscation was pushed on with great severity and the slightest 
excuse or suspicion was enough to bring the people under its cruel 
operation resulting in open loot and blunder.’^ The |>eople most 
severely affected by these Acts were those living in the north¬ 
ern districts of Madhya Pradesh. It will be recalled that the dis¬ 
tricts of Sagar, Damoh and Jabalpur were the (cnfres of anti- 
British resistance, and the people of this area, led by their local 
chieftains and Rajas, had carried on a persistant war against the 
British. The leading Zamindars of the territories around Jabalpur 
had been the foremost in organising a large force against the Bri¬ 
tish ; and they were the worst sufferers from tlie confiscations. For 
instance, all the property of Raja Shankar Shah and his son Raghu- 
nath Sliah was confiscated; and even when the days of cruel and 
vengeful reprisals were over, the British authorities did not spare 
the helpless and innocent widow of Raghunath Shah whom they 
decided to be “worthy of no consideration”. Similarly, the princi¬ 
pality of Bijeyraghogarh in the Jabalpur district was confiscated, 
and the ruling family banished. The estates of Mangarh and Shah- 
garh in the Sagar district also suffered the same fate, as a reprisal 
for the revolt by the Rajas. The whole of tlic property of the 
Raja of Mangarh was confiscated. All the cash found in the fort¬ 
ress of the Raja together with elephants, horses, ponies, tattus, 
heads of cattle, tents, weapons (including matchlocks, swords, 
spears) and brass vessels, was confiscated. No mercy was shown 
tc anyone against whom there was the slightest suspicion of dis¬ 
loyalty. The work of confiscation was methodically carried on, in 
J^o thorough and sweeping a way, that almost every person of con¬ 
sequence suffered from its unjust operation. Not only famous 
leaders like those mentioned above, and others of similar status, 
like the Chanda Zamindars, Venkat Rao and Bapu Rao, and Nagpur 
chieftains like Nawab Qadir Ali Khan, but even less known land- 


*Tlic Coxnmissionerof Jabalpur division, Erskinc, says, *‘I have little doubt that 
the inciease of revenue from the forfeited taluqs, villages and patches of land would 
he some lakha of rupees in my own division alone’*. (I.etter from Erskine to the 
Secretary to Government of India, dated 9th January, 1858). 
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holders, thousands of them, scattered in every district, were depriv¬ 
ed of their property on the slightest suspicion. There were many 
who had foresaken their estates and gone into hiding to escape 
from the British prosecution. A prize was put on their heads and 
all their possessions were confiscated. For instance, the records in 
the Sagar District Office contain a list of persons of this class, giving 
the nature of their “offence”, and the rewards sanctioned for their 
apprehension. It contains such entries as these:— 


Name of person with 
caste, residence, etc. 

(I) 


Nature of conduct, given 
in detail 

( 2 ) 


Rewards sanctioned 
or proposed for 
apprehension 

(3) 


Thakur Kishore Singh 
agent of Oomiao 
Singh, L o d hi, 
('obareedar, minor 
of Hindorea 
Tulloora and liukect 
Singh, sharer of 
Hindoria Lodhi. 


When the disturbance commenced in 
the distiict, Kishoie Singh, agent 
with all his brothers fcnd followers 
through the inducement of the 
Kebil Raja of Shaghur attacked, 
Damoh, or the 10th of July last. 
Took possession of the Thana and 
destroyed the records of the Tehse- 
elee and Moonsiflf’s offices. He 
then returned to Hindoria having 
been attacked and defeated by the 
Detachment of 42nd Bengal 
Infantry stationed at Damoh. He 
returned in company with the 
Shaghur Raja’s force with two 
heavy guns and about 4,000 match¬ 
lock men and was again defeated by 
the companies of 31st and 42nd 
Bengal Infantry. He plundered 
many villages in the Damoh district 
and held the Koomaree Thana with 
its villages for 4^1 months. 


Rs. 1,000 reward 
was fixd in the 
commencement of 
the disturbances 
on the head of the 
Kishore Singh. 


DetA an Me h u r b a n A noted rebel opposed the Govern- 
Singh, father is ment in Damoh, Jabalpur and 

Lodhi and mother Narsinghpur districts known by the 

is Gond of Heera- name of Raja jungee. He and his 

pore, Narsinghpore father Raja Herday Shah of Heera- 

district and mal- pore rebelled in 1842, but were 

guzar of Tuppa. pardoned by major Sleeman, then 

Commissioner of Sagar and Ner- 
bada Territories 


Rs. 500 reward from 
Nars i n g h p u r 
district was fixed 
for the capture of 
this noted rebel. 


Zalim Singh Rajput, 
resident of Bumrorec 
Chouthal, Pergun- 
nah Nasingurh. 


He was a noted rebel in Narsingurh 
Pergunnah and took service with 
the Shaghur Rajah. He has been 
caught and committed to the 
Special Commissioner of Act 14 of 
1857. 


His property and 
effects ot every 
description have 
been confiscated 
to Government. 


The above narrative furnishes only a few cases, selected at 
random, of the confiscation of the jagirs and properties effected by 
the British in the region of Jabalpur and the neighbouring districts. 
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These cases prove that the purpose of the Government was to break 
the spirit of the common people by means of the most relentless 
acts of vindictiveness. 

The method adopted by the British to suppress the popular 
rising struck terror among the people. Whole villages were ravaged 
and burnt. The dispossessed persons were reduced to severe priva¬ 
tions. As a result of the confiscation of large estates and small 
properties, men of affluence and position suddenly found themselves 
turned into paupers. Their dependents could hope for no mercy 
at the hands of the victorious feringhcc. The slightest suspicion 
of disloyalty was sufficient to set in motion agtiinst the helpless 
victim the most ruthless measures of revenge and persecution. For 
a time, the free spirit of man was struck down in speechless awe. 




CHAPTER XI 

THE FORMATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

The convulsions of 1857 affected mainly the Sagar-Narmada 
territories: only a few ripples travelled south of the Narmada. 
The British historians are never tired of referring with satisfaction 
to the tranquillity that prevailed in Nagpur province while the 
wliole of the north was aflame with the rising. Official records 
contain fulsome compliments to Plowden, tlie Nagpur Commis¬ 
sioner, and his Deputy Commissioners for the excellent manner in 
which they maintained peace in this part of the country. We have 
already seen that the Britisli owed this happy state of affairs not to 
the administrative talents of Plowden, but, in a large measure, to 
Rani Bakahai and her influence. Nevertheless, the Government 
could justifiably feel that the Nagpur province had behaved well 
(luring the troubled times, ft was the northern possessions that 
had proved intransigent. The whole of Bundelkhand had been a 
seething cauldron during 18 months and its jungle fastnesses even 
now concealed many important leaders of the revolt whom the 
long arm of law had been unable to capture. Therefore, the pro¬ 
per settlement of Bundelkhand was of the utmost importance for 
the pacification of Central India. 

In 1858, the British possessions in Bundelkhand formed a part 
of the North-Western Provinces. The northern Bundelkhand, 
namely, Jhansi, Jaloun, Banda and Hamirpur had all been acquir¬ 
ed by the British at different times and was administered by the 
Lt. Governor at Agra. The southern Bundelkhand forming what 
has been known as the Sagar-Narraada territories had come to the 
British hands from the Peshwa and the Blionsla. After a period 
of experiment in administering this region directly under the 
supreme Government, it was joined to the North-Western Provinces 
in 1820. Between the northern and southern Bundelkhand 
there were a few small feudatory States forming the central Bun¬ 
delkhand which during the disturbed days of 1857-58 had generally 
remained faithful to the British, namely the States of Datia. 
Orchha, Chhatarpur and Panna. 

Several considerations led to the realignment of these districts. 
It was obvious that the linking of the Sagar-Narmada territories 
with the North-Western Provinces had been unnatural. In fact the 
administrative arrangement for this area appears to have presented 
a problem for a considerable time. Ever since these territories were 
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ceded to the British, they had been shifted back and forth, bet¬ 
ween the North-Western Provinces and direct administration under 
the Supreme Government. At the time the great outbreak 
occurred, they were a part of the North-Western Provinces. But the 
economy and administrative problems of the Narmada valley were 
very different from those of the Gangetic valley. It was difficult for 
the Government at Agra or even at Allahabad to exercise proper 
supervision over the administration of the Sagar-Narmada Terri¬ 
tories. Communications between these areas and the provincial 
headquarters were imperfect. The disturbances that broke out in 
these territories were conveniently attributed to the lack of effective 
supervision and contact with the provincial headquarters. There¬ 
fore, they felt that it would conduce to orderly life and the preserva- 
rion of peace if the Sagar-Narmada Territories are joined to the 
Nagpur province which, as pointed out earlier, had maintained an 
exemplary conduct of subservience during the difficult months. 
This view was furtlier supported by reasons of road communica¬ 
tions and common economic interests between the Nagpur province 
and the Sagar-Narmada Territories. They probably felt that it 
would help in bringing the northern districts to better sense if they 
were detached from the turbiilant elements of Bundelkhand and 
hitched to the peace-abiding province of Nagpur. 

As for the northern parts of Bundelkhand. all of them wen- 
under the North-Western Provinces, which later was constituted into 
the United Province of Agra and Oudh. The petty States of cen¬ 
tral Bundelkhand, noted for their loyalty formed, together with the 
territories of Scindia and Holkar, the Central India Agency. Thus 
the map of the middle portions of India which had been the centre 
of all the violence and disturbance during 1857-58 underwent a 
total change and took the shape in which it more or less continued 
up to the achievement of Freedom. The Central Provinces, which 
were constituted in 1861. i.e., three years after the Great Revolt was 
put down, were placed under a Chief Commissioner residing at 
Nagpur, directly responsible to the Supreme Government, as a 
Non-Regulation Province. From this date, until the end of the 
century, there were very few territorial changes in the province. 
The administration was in the hands of a succession of Chief Com¬ 
missioners whose duty it was to administer the province under the 
directions of the Central Government. The ruling purpose of the 
administration was to ctJlect the revenue, maintain law and order 
and defend the frontiers of the country. One of the consequences 
of the uprising was the reluctance of the British rulers to interfere 
with the social or religious life of the people. There was a feeling 
that the popular rising which took place in the country was due to 
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the rcfonnist policy of Dalhousie, and to the legislation which 
affected the social life of Hindus. Government, thcreforc, decided 
now to have no more to do with the life of the people, except to 
see that peace was maintained and revenue collected. They under- 
t(^ok neither schemes for the reotganisation of society, nor for 
raising the moral or material standard of the t)eople. nor for 
increasing the national wealth of the couiitrv. 

This does not mean that there was little legislative activity 
during the period. On the contrary, from 1861 onwards Govern¬ 
ment of India put forth a series of enactments which affected titc 
administration of all provinces; such as, the Indian Councils Act, 
rhe Land Revenue, Tenancy and Forests Acts, the three great 
Codes, namely, the Penal Code—wlnch though drafted by Macaulay 
in 1837, was actually introduced only in 1862,-—the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code and the Civil Procedure Code. It was during this 
|)criod that the Police Act of 1861 was passed which laid the 
foundation of the police system, more or less as we have it today, 
with a district police force in every district under a Superintendent 
of Police. 

The Resolution of 2nd November 1961, by which Government 
of India formally established the Central Provinces, says that— 

“The Sagar-Narmada Territories, conjoined with the Prov¬ 
ince of Nagpur, form a compact area of about 90,(XX) square 
miles, with a population of more than six million souls, and 
revenues amounting in the total to about three-quarters of a 
million sterling per annum. And although within the limits 
of this area some varieties of race, language and custom exist, 
yet many of the districts, tribes and classes which it comprises 
are either quite homogeneous, or have a strong resemblance 
and affinity to each other.*’ 

The Resolution laid down the districts that should comprise 
rhe Central Provinces. They were: Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, 
Chhind^vara, Raipur (Clihattisgarh), Sironcha with dependencies 
of Bastar and Kuronda—all of which formed the Nagpur Terri¬ 
tory ; and Sagar, Damoh, Jabalpur, Mandia. Seoni, Bctul, Narsimha. 
pur and Hoshangabad—-all of which were the Sagar-Narmada 
Territories. The Resolution also laid down the number of officers 
with their salaries required for the administration of the province. 

One of the consequences of the British Crown and Parliament 
raking over the Government of India was the large influx of Euro¬ 
pean staff to man the administration. The Company had been 
reluctant to bring out into the country more Englisl) officers than 
rhe absolute minimum necessary for their purpose. The English 
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officer was always an expensive liability; and the Company could 
not be sure that he might not carry on some private trade on his 
own account. Not so the British Government, when they took 
over the administration. In every province they created a number 
of new services each of which was placed entirely under the con¬ 
trol of I'uropean officers. A lesson they had learnt from the recent 
outbreak was not to trust Indians in any key positions. Thus in 
the years that followed 1861, a number of new departments were 
created in the Provinces: a Public Works Department ; Agriculture 
and Forest Departments: an Education Department under a Euro¬ 
pean Director of Pidtlic Instruction ; Public Health Department; 
the Railways, and so on. All these new services provided jobs for 
many Englishmen, so that according to an estimate, in 1913 there 
vvere 2,501 administrative and judicial appointments in the country 
with salaries of over Rs. 8(X). Out of these 2,153 posts were held 
by Europeans, 106 by Anglo-Indians, and only 242 by Indians. 
(Thomi)S()n and Garrett: British Rule in India) 

Thus gi'cw up the great bureaucracy in India. Administration 
became departmentalised : it became more and more divorced from 
the life of the people. Each department concerned itself strictly 
within the narrow limits of its special functions, which hardly ever 
reached the villages. Tlie only limb of Government that the village 
knew was the Ret'enuc Collector, and his exactions daily grew 
heavier. At the end of the revolt of 1857, the financial position of 
the country was alarming. The suppression of the revolt bad cost 
the British a very large amount, estimated at 40 millions, and they 
had no compunc tion in making India pay for it. When the Crown 
took over the Government of India they were faced with a deficit 
of 36 millions, and the first thing they did was to impose new taxes. 
The salt duties which India had always considered an immoral 
imposition and against which, many years later, the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress led a strong movement, were immediately increased. 
A uniform duty of 10 per cent was imposed on all imports, and, for 
the first time, a small income-tax was introduced. The income-tax 
fell particularly heavily on the poorer classes, because the idea that 
a minimum income should be exempted was not, then, familiar to 
the Government. In fact, the Finance Member w^as of the view 
that the poor have a greater obligation to pay the tax than the rich, 
because “I believe the poor, . . . even more than the rich, arc 
interested in the support of the State and the maintenance of social 
order.''! (Financial Statement, 1862.) 

The burden was equally heavy in the case of other taxes as 
well. The first assessments of land revenue in Central Provinces 
after 1858 were found to be heavy, because they were based on the 
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temporary boom and high prices which were a feature of the years 
following the Revolt. The result was that instead of the people 
realising how benevolent and just the administration under the 
Crown was, ‘‘at present they have only learnt how severe is the 
land tax of the British Government, how inexorable are the Collec¬ 
tors of Revenue, how tardy is the Justice of the Civil Courts, how 
imperfect yet oppressive is the police, and how uncertain the tenure 
of the hereditary land-holders of the country/’ (Major Ellis's 
Memorandunij dated 3rd October 1859.) 

The Central Provinces acquired one more district in 1864 
when Nirnar was transferred to this province. The district of 
Nimar was under the Peshwas from 1760. It was later divided 
between Holkar and Sindhia and it continued to be an apple of 
discord between them till 1818. During this period, the district 
was ravaged by frequent incursions of Pindarecs. The menace was 
so great that every village had to be fortified with crude earth¬ 
work. Many villages were forced to secure their safety by paying 
heavy ransom to the Pindarecs. The strongest fortress in the dis¬ 
trict was Asirgarh which, as already stated, was held by a power 
fill chieftain Yeshwant Rao Lad who owed nominal allegiance to 
Sindhia. It defied all attacks for many decades until at last in 
1818 it fell to the British, and under the Governor-Generars Agent 
at Indore, Sir John Malcolm, those parts of the district which 
were held by the British, enjoyed comparative peace after 1818. 
It was only after the battle of Maharajpur in 1844 in which Sindhia 
was defeated that the district of Nimar was ceded to the British 
for the payment of the Gwalior contingent. From this time on¬ 
wards, the whole of Nimar district came under British administra¬ 
tion with the headquarters of the district at Mandleshwar. The 
immediate effect of British taking over the responsibility of 
administering the district was widespread distress among the 
cultivators owing to the very high assessment of land revenue made 
at the time. For 20 years after 1844, there was great difficulty in 
the collection of land revenue owing to the inability of cultivators 
to pay the high demand. In 1864, the district was finally 
joined to the newly-formed Central Provinces with which its future 
history became linked. 

To complete the map of Madhya Pradesh, it is necessary to 
anticipate the accession of Berar to the province. The Berars, 
which had originally been a part of the Peshwa's territories, came 
into the Nizam's possession as his reward for helping the English 
to defeat the Maratha confederacy, on condition that the Nizam 
tnaintained a subsidiary force at his cost. Complaints that the 
pay of the troops had fallen in arrears began to grow, until at last 
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in 1853 the arrears payable to the Company were said to amount 
to fifty lakhs. This was sufficient reason tor Dalhousie to annex 
Berars as a material guarantee for the regular payment of the 
troops. The British for their part undertook to maintain out of 
the revenue of these districts an auxiliary force ot 5,000 infantry 
and 2,000 cavalry, and also pay the expenses of the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force. The Berars were at that time divided into 
Northern and Southern Berar, and the administration of the 
Berars was vested in the British Resident at Hyderabad. The 
Northern Berar had an area of 6,400 square miles and a population 
of 950,000 with an annual income of Rs. 25,40,500. The Southern 
Berars occupied an area of 8,200 square miles, and had a popula¬ 
tion of 513,000 yielding an annual revenue of about Rs. 7,70,800. 
The Southern Berars included some parts of the present Hyder 
abad State such as Hingoli. The “loyal” conduct of the Nizam 
and his Prime Minister, Salar Jung, during the anxious months of 
the 1857 Revolt, was rewarded by the return of the southern parts 
of Berar including Hingoli and also the cancellation of the Nizam's 
debt of fifty lakhs. Tlie Amravati and Akola districts were created 
in 1858, and a new district Wun (which later became Yeotmal) 
was formed in 1864. Buldana district came into being in 1867 
and Basim in 1868, while Achalpur and Mehkar which had been 
at one time districts were abolished. An Agent of the Resident at 
Hyderabad was posted at Amravati for the bettei administration 
of Berar. 

Throughout the last quarter of the nineteenth century there 
had been persistent demand both from the Nizam’s Government 
and from a section of the public for the restoration of Berar to 
the Nizam. Naturally, nothing came of it. On the contrary, the 
British Government, professedly on grounds of economy, decided 
to take over the Berar on a lease in perpetuity from the Nizam, 
in consideration of an annual payment of Rs. 25 lakhs to the Nizam 
This treaty was signed in December 1902, and the Berars were 
joined to the Central Provinces ,in 1903 to form .‘the enlarged 
province of Central Provinces and Berar. In this form it remained 
until freedom came. 

Of the fiduciary States under the Central Provinces adminis- 
tuition, one only, viz., Makrai, the smallest of them, with an area 
of 215 square miles, was in the Hoshangabad district; and thfs 
remaining 14 were in the Chhattisgarh division, of which Khaira- 
garh, Nandgaon, Chhuikhadan, Bamla, Rehrakhol, Sonput, 
Bastar and Surgiija were administered by their own chiefs, while 
Patna, Kalahandi, Sarangarh, Raigarh, Sakti and Kawardha were 
under Government management. Besides, there were about 116 
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non-fiduciary Zamindaris, the majority of which were of a small 
size. Mention, however, may be made of Ahiri in Chanda and 
others like Bhatgaon, Bhilaigarh, Champa, Paderiah, Aproha, 
Lafa, Chhuri, Kendo, Korba in the Bilaspur district, and of Phul- 
jhar, Bora, Sambhar, Chandanpur and Padampur in the Sambal- 
piir district. These Zamindaris were looked after by the Deputy 
Commissioners who kept them going. Practically all of them 
were chronically indebted. 

The administration of the Central Provinces was carried on 
by the Chief Commissioner, aided by a Secretary, a Junior Secre¬ 
tary (who was also Director of Agriculture) and an Assistant 
Secretary. In addition to his general duties of superintendence, 
he was charged with the special supervision of the Revenue and 
Executive; the Courts—Civil and Criminal—were separately con¬ 
trolled under a Judicial Commissioner; the administrative staff 
consisted of four Commissioners, 18 Deputy Commissioners, 13 
Asssistant Commissioners, 33 Extra-Assistant Commissioners and 
49 Tahsildars, distributed over 18 districts grouped into four divi¬ 
sions. The Police force consisting of 18 District Superintendents 
of Police, 2 Assistant Superintendents, 59 Inspectors and 8,372 petty 
officers and constaljles was controlled by Insj)cctor-General in mat¬ 
ter of discipline and internal relations generally, but in us execu¬ 
tive functions was subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner. 

Education, Forests, Conservation and Vaccination had separate 
establishments of their own, though the regular civil staff was ex- 
|)ected to contribute assistance, direct or indirect, to the operations 
of these departments. Jail management, Excise, Sanitation and 
Registration were more or less in the hands of local officials but 
supervised by special officers. The Medical staff consisting of 18 
Civil Surgeons, 18 Assistant Surgeons and 95 Hospital Assistants 
was directly subordinate to a Provincial Deputy Surgeon-General. 
The Public Works Department was more detached from the regu¬ 
lar administrative staff, owing no subordination to any local autho¬ 
rity but the Chief Commissioner to whom the Provincial Chief 
Engineer was Secretary in that Branch. 

Next, in the scale of executive authority came the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions, w^ho, in three of them, viz., Nermudda, Nagpur 
and Hoshangabad were in charge of five districts each, while the 
Chhattisgarh Division had only three districts. The Sessions 
Judges having the power of awarding the sentence of death, sub¬ 
ject to confirmation by the Judicial Commissioner, were also Civil 
Judges of appeal and responsible for general administration. But 
the unit of the executive scheme was the Deputy Commissioner 
H-15 
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who was the Chief Magistrate of the district averaging in this 
province to 4,691 square miles in extent, with an average popula¬ 
tion of 546,600 (Census of 1881), and had also special criminal 
powers of imprisonment up to seven years in certain cases. His 
original civil jurisdiction was unlimited in amount and he heard 
appeals from his assistants up to Rs. 1,000, He was the Chief of 
the Police, the Chief Collector of Revenue, Conservator of the dis¬ 
trict forest, Supervisor of popular education, Marriage Registrar. 
Head of the local agencies for the management of roads, ferries, 
camping grounds, public gardens, rest-houses and other buildings 
not of an imperial character. These duties branched into many 
others, too numerous to mention, but it may be safely said that 
the Deputy Commissioner was the pivot of the district adminis¬ 
tration, responsible for the health and happiness of tlie entire dis¬ 
trict. In subordination to him the Civil Medical Officer known 
as the Civil Surgeon managed jails, lock-ups, lunatic asylums and 
dispensaries, and the police investigated al) eases which were suffi¬ 
ciently serious to v\\irrant intervention without special autliority 
from a Magistrate and bring them before the court in a complete 
form for trial known as the clialun. The police also held charge 
of cattle-pounds, collected vital statistics, guarded treasuries, escort¬ 
ed treasure and prisoners, in addition to their regular duties in the 
rcj)rcssion and detection of crime. 

A general skeleton of the administrative machinery has been 
presented above. To complete the picture, it may be stated that the 
Commissioner in each division had a judicial assistant who was 
completely independent of the Commissioner. The Judicial Assist¬ 
ant later on became the Divisional Judge having jurisdiction 
throughout the division enjoying all the powers of the present 
Sessions Judge. He tried all murder cases, heard appeals from 
convictions hy First Class Magistrates and civil cases up to Rs. 5,000. 
There were other Courts of different grades with jurisdiction 
ranging from cases up to Rs. 100. Rs. 300, Rs. 500, Rs. 1.000 and 
Rs. 5,000, and the Deputy Commissioner, as stated above, had un¬ 
limited jurisdiction, over whom all was the Judicial Commissioner. 

European and Indian troops were stationed at Sagar, Jabalpur. 
Sitabuldi. Kamptee and Asirgarh with cavdry and artillery, as 
also an Indian infantry at Hoshangabad, Raipur and Sambalpur. 
In 1855, the force numbered 8.120, of which 2,301 were Europeans. 
The yearly expenses of this force was Rs. 2 V /2 lakhs. During the 
not infrequent transfers of units from one cantonment to another, 
there were land-marches when the troops marched by road with 
all their paraphernalia. Halting places on the roads, which are 
still extant, were reserved for their camps. It was the duty of revenue 
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officers to make all arrangements for the provisioning of the troops 
in his area. Higher posts in the Army were all reserved for Euro¬ 
peans and the highest post to which an Indian could rise was that 
of a Suhedar. 

In the time of Lord Ripon, Local Self-Government was intro¬ 
duced in urban and rural areas. The basic principles of the 
Resolution of tlie Government of India were (I) tbe Constitution 
of the local bodies upon a popular and election basis, (2) the En- 
iargement of their powers, (3) Selection of the Chairman by the 
Local Bodies themselves. The Resolution was issued in Mav 1882. 
It is curious to note that this resolution of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment did not meet with the approval of the Government of 
Bombay which considered that the Municipalities and Boards were 
yet in their infancy and that they should not be entrusted with 
independent Government. TIte controlling guidance of the Presi¬ 
dent-Collector and Assistant Collectors was, in its opinion, indis- 
|)ensable. The Supreme Government, however, warned the Bombay 
Government that there slioulci he no interference in tlic deliberation 
of Local Bodies from the district authorities. In February 1883, Sir 
}ohn Morris, Chief Commissioner of Nagpur, called a meeting of 
the leading citizens and announced that Government was willing 
It) hand over the Municipal administration to elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people if they were willing to undertake the 
responsibility and that Nagpur was to have the honour 
of forming the first municipal body. This proposal was received 
with enthusiastic response and B. K. Bose (later Sir B. K. Bose) 
was approached for accepting the presidentship. He, with 
characteristic modesty, declined and offered to work in the 
more res])onsihle and onerous post of the Secretary. Public 
f)pinion, in regard to municipal matters in Nagpur and everywhere 
else was practically non-existant and few could be found to give 
suitable guidance in launching this experiment. Earnest persons 
with local knowledge desirous of justifying the trust to be reposed 
in them had to be selected and persuaded to take the responsibility, 
and Sir Bipin found men like Mukund Balkrishna Buty and 
Gopal Hari Bhide to help him. Sir Gangadharrao Chitnavis 
became the first President and Rao Bahadur Bapurao Dada Kin- 
khede the first Vice-Pre.sident. 

The Central Provinces Municipalities Act, 1883, was amended 
in 1889, and after the reforms of 1919 was consolidated in the Act 
of 1922 under which all municipalities in the province are at pre¬ 
sent functioning. The first municipalities were established in 
Nagpur and Jabalpur. Franchise was given to graduates, barristers- 
at-law, pleaders, darbaris, Honorary Magistrates, etc. In Hoshang- 
abad, Sohagpur and Khandwa, Mukhtyars and Giimastas with an 
income of Rs. 200 per year were also qualified. In Ramtek, Umrer 
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and other places, the number of ploughs owned determined voting 
rights. In Kalnieshwar, the voting was restricted to persons having 
an income of Rs. 150 per annum and above. In Nagpur, Jabalpur, 
Raipur, Damoh and Hatta, only persons paying house tax were 
eligible. In 1885, there were 61 municipalities in the Central 
Provinces. 

By the Local Self-Government Act, 1883, District Councils 
and Local Bodies under their control were established at district 
and tahsil head([uarters, respectively, consisting of elected and non- 
elected mambers. The Local Boards under the supervision of 
District Councils were looking after primary education, roads, 
water-supply, health, veterinary assistants and cattle pounds. At 
first, Government made grants for these works but later on a cess of 
6 J /2 per cent on the land revenue was imposed to meet the expen¬ 
diture of these bodies. 


Meanwhile Berar was clamouring for the establishment of 
l.ocal Self-Government. Taking a bold attitude the Warhad 
Samachar expressed the popular feeling that people feared to 
oppose the Government officers not from any hope of advancement 
but fear of being removed, if they opposed the wishes of officers 
who nominated them. An instance was cited when in the course 
of discussion and in the presence of the Commissioner, female 
education was opposed by the officials and thougl) it carried by the 
non-official majority Complaints were made by them that the non- 
official section of tlie Municipal Committees did as they liked 
regardless of public interest. It had been announced in 1881 by 
the Berar Government that a Municipal Committee would be estab¬ 
lished in each town having a population of 5,000 people and on 
which five members would be appointed by the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. This Committee would look to the cleanliness and other 
matters in the town. There were, however, serious complaints 
about the personnel of these committees. 

In an editorial dated the 15th January 1883, the Warhad 
Samachar stated that “it was our duty to awaken all people of 
Berar to make a demand for Local Fund Committees being fully 
administered by peoples’ representation. Now the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner spends local funds according to his own sweet will with¬ 
out caring for the public, therefore, people of various places should 
note that they should stand united behind the right to demand 
Local Self-Government. They should send their resolution to the 
Committee established at Akola in connection with the movement 
for the introduction of liOcal Self-Government. The people of Akola 
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should organise a squad of propagandists and popularise the demand 
in various places and should take the initiative in organizing a 
provincial Conference to consider the matter/’ Apparently as a 
result of this agitation, the Resident at Hyderabad called a Confer¬ 
ence and decided finally that Berar should have elected represen¬ 
tatives in its local bodies and the announcement was widely 
acclaimed. 

The Municipal Act of 1883 was extended to Berar in 1887. 
An example of the power exercised by Government officials hap¬ 
pened in a case at a naka in Amravati where the Commissioner’s 
raniels were detained by the moharrir for active duties. An acri¬ 
monious correspondence with the President led to a meeting in 
which the Commisrioncr was asked what punishment should be 
awarded to the iiaka contractor w'ho had followed the rules strictly 
anrl it resulted in the abolition of the naka resulting in an annual 
loss of Rs 7,000 to the Municipal Committee. 

Basim District Board was the first body of tliis kind, established 
on the 3rd December 1889. It was on the 20th January 1889 
that the elected Amravati Board met under the presidentship of 
G. S. Khaparde. The Berar Government in its report of 1889 
to 1890 referred to their w^ork and “were glad to note that our 
municipalities with the new phase of elective franchise are progress¬ 
ing steadily and satisfactorily and are all in a financially sound 
stare’’. While it is true that the Local Bodies were mainly concern¬ 
ed with the problem of local administration, it cannot be denied 
that a new sun of responsibility began to dawn on them. The elec¬ 
toral system laid the foundation of conscious individuality which 
was to develop later into a sense of power in the voters. 

Prior to 1854, there was little progress in regard to education 
in these areas. Whatever educational effort was made was entirely 
under private initiative. An ill-fated attempt made in 1842 by six 
German missionaries to found an agricultural mission among the 
Gonds at Amarkantak collapsed when, with the onset of the rains 
in those malarious jungles, four of the missionaries died in a course 
of five days; the survivors with the greatest difficulty returned to 
Mandla. As a result of the Educational Despatch of 1854, the dis- 
rricts of the Northern Division were made into an education circle 
of North-Western Province with headquarters at Sagar and 
I t. Hebbart was the first Circle Inspector. A special duty was to 
establish village schools in the districts of Hoshangabad, Sagar, 
Narsimhapur and Jabalpur for which purpose a sum of Rs. 12,000, 
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afterwards increased to Rs. 35,000, was granted by Government. 
In Nagpur, the period preceding 1862 was one of retrogression in 
educational matters. The schools were held—some in verandahs 
of shops, others in front of the teacher’s house, yet others under 
trees or in cattle-sheds. The teachers were either too old to earn 
a livcliliood by other means or had been failures in other avocations. 
Several men who had set up schools in the districts were Sepoys 
discharged from the Raja’s army on its reduction in 1854-55. One 
♦■utor to a Zamindar w^as a retired tailor. 

Similarly, in Chhattisgarh, Lieutenant Trevor, the first Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools in that Circle, described a typical school as consist¬ 
ing of *‘four or five boys of one caste gathered round a decrepit old 
man who could scarcely read himself, a school in which the scho¬ 
lar, passing from the alphabet to transcribed passages from the 
Shastras or Quran, spells out a few pages which, daily reiterated, 
became a part of his memory; and a sing-song proficiency, which 
together with such amount of rudimentary writing as may suffice 
lor the transactions of a village bazaar, lifts him to a level with 
his teachers, and purs the finishing stroke to his education”. 

Such was the slate of affairs in rural tracts when, in 1862, the 
Educational Department was (onstituted, the first Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction being Captain P. Dods. It is curious that in these 
early days almost the entire superior inspecting staff for education 
was drawn from offiters of the army. The material at ha«d being 
practically nil, tlu* administration, aided by the New Department^ 
had to carve out a system of its own. The main features of the 
system were laid down by Mr. Temple (afterwards Sir Richard). 
In his Resolution upon the first Report in 1863. the Chief Com- 
tnissioner insists upon an activ^e co-operation between the civil 
authorities, the educational officers and the people for the success 
of the educational system. 

Long before British Government began to give any thought 
to education, one Pandit Krishnarao of Sagar did pioneering work 
to promote education as early as in 1827. In his Khagole (unpub¬ 
lished), he writes that he met that “saintly person Captain James 
Patton”. There were nine schools in the different mohallas of the 
city of which two were teaching Persian, one Marathi and six 
Hindi, under Krishnarao’s superintendence. For some time the 
expenses were met by subscription but later, a sum of Rs. 100 per 
month was paid by the General Committee of Calcutta. At that 
lime Mr. Maddock was the Agent of that part of the country and 
he was sent from Sagar to Sihora in the Bhopal State, where also 
he started educational institutioUvS. Mr. Patton opened a school in 
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Bora Patheriya and one in Raigarh, under the superintendence of 
Krishnarao and Lord William Bentinck came on ihe 3rd January 
1883 and visited the house of Krishnarao and took him to 
Calcutta in 1834 at his own expense where he was taught English 
and, when departing, conferred on him on the 5th March 1835 
the title of Rao Saheb and a gold medal anti a village jagir. He 
also sent an English-knowing teacher from Calcutta to Sagar. 
it was from that time that teaching of English in Sagar district 
began which spread subsecjuently to Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. 
When the Agent at Sihorc Mr. Williamson read the news he also 
])aid the Rao Sahib a visit accompanied by the Nawab Hulla Saheb 
of Bhopal and took him to Sihore to show him the school there. 

In 1885, there were 1,809 schools in the Central Provinces 
having 99,061 students. The total expenditure was Rs. 7 lakhs per 
year which worked out at rate of Rs. 2-0-5 per student. The income 
from fees was Rs. 33,428 and the student community composed of 
the following: Europeans and Eurcssians—786, Indian Christians— 
556, Hindus—86,360, Muslims—7,812, Parsees—35 and backward 
classes—1,321 and Harijans—2,191. There were three colleges in 
the province having 56 students out of which 50 were Hindus, 
lliere were 61 secondary schools having 3,541 students. There 
were only three secondary schools for girls in the whole province 
having 55 students altogether. In the three training schools there 
were 192 students and in a girls’ school there were 30. There were 
eleven training schools for Patwaris attended by 321 pupils and 
there were 319 students in 20 industrial schools. There were 1,416 
primary schools having 8,588 boys and 95 girls’ schools having 
4,073 students. 

The Education Department was established in Berar in 1866-67 
and the number of schools in 1879 was 712. out of which 233 were 
maintained by the public. There were eleven students getting 
College Education who had to go out of the province, and 334 girls 
in ten girls’ schools. In a training school at Akola, there were four 
students. Narayanbhai Dandekar, the Director of Education 
in Berar, started a Teachers’ Association, the first meeting of 
which was held on 11th August 1883. At this meeting V. S. 
Mahajani pressed certain Resolutions for the Government’s con¬ 
sideration urging help to students in the shape of scholarships and 
books. “There is no school in seven out of eight villages, and out 
of the eight students, seven are unread.” 

The whole system of education was so rudimentary that it 
was fit only for a semi-civilised, backward people; not for a land 
of ripe and ancient civilization which had long ago given light 
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and learning to the West. The new education was meant to make 
the people soft, docile and unenterprising. The contrast between 
this kind of training and the strong manlike tradition of the past 
is well brought out in these lines of Alfred Lyall: 

*^Look” says the School Fcringliee, 

*'Whai a silly old man yon he; 

You can*t read, write, nor cypher---^ 

And your grandsons do all three. 

They will total the shopjnatis figures, 

And reckon the tenants corn; 

And read good-books about London, 

And the zvorld afore you hornj^ 

^*Well, I may be old or foolish. 

For I have seventy years well told; 

And the English have ruled me forty, 

So my heart and my hand*s got cold. 

Good hoys they arc, my grandsons, 

/ know, but they will never be men ; 

Such as I zvas at tzventy, 

When sword zvas king of the pen. 

When 1 rode a Deccani charger, 

With a saddle-cloth gold-laced ; 

And a Persian Sword, a tzvelve-foot spear, 

And a pistol at my zvaist. 

My son keeps a pony 

And / grin to see him astride; 

Jogging azvay to the market, 

And szvaying from side to side,** 

(Quoted by Rivett-Carnac: Many Memories). 

There were, however, separate schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in which the system of teaching was different and the 
syllabus was according to Cambridge University. It was brought 
home to the students in these schools that the Europeans! were 
the rulers and the Indians ruled. 


i 



CHAPTER XII 


DIVIDE AND RULE 

Imperial rule since the days of the Romans has found the 
task of governing a conquered territory facilitated by the policy 
of ‘'Divide and Rule ”—"^Divide et impera*\ In unity lies the 
greatest danger to a foreign power. As long as it can split the 
people into mutually unreconciled camps—the wealthy landlord 
against the poor and landless, the educated against the illiterate, 
one community and caste against the other, the princes against the 
people, one religion against another—^as long as the people could be 
encouraged to wrangle among themselves, the foreign arbiter could 
sit securely and pretend to hold the balance even between them. 
During the period of the British Rule in India after the Crown 
took responsibility for it, if we can perceive one persistent policy 
running through all spheres of government, it is the policy of 
“Divide and Rule”. In one particular sphere they carried this policy 
to such a limit that they had ultimately to divide the country it' 
self. Thus, the policy of “Divide and Rule” led logically to the result 
of divide and quit. But, perhaps, the authors of the policy did not 
themselves realise at the time the possible consequences of it. 
Before examining how the repercussions of the policy affected com 
munal relations in India, it would be interesting to see its applica- 
tion in other matters such as. the services and the Native States. 

We may trace the conscious application of this policy from 
the years that immediately followed the Revolt of 1857, although 
Montstuart Elphinstone had, even earlier, pointed out that **Divide 
et impera was the old Roman motto, and it should he ours.” After 
the suppression of the Revolt, the rulers realised that the homo¬ 
geneity of the army was one of the reasons for its rising against 
the Government. It was felt that the high caste sepoys recruited 
from Oudh and North-Western Provinces, knit together in com 
radeship, possessing social points of contact with the higher strata 
of society, constituted the spearhead of the revolt. The army had, 
in the past, been divided according to the Presidencies in which it 
served. It was felt that this was a dangerous arrangement. All 
points of contact between the army and the people should be re- 
moved, and witliin the army itself any possibility of a kind of 
H—16 
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brotherhood developing should be prevented. The defects of the 
pre-mutiny army were pointed out by Lawrence in the following 
words :— 

**Among the defects of the pre-mutiny army, unquestion¬ 
ably the worst, and one that operated most fatally against us, 
was the brotherhood and homogeneity of the Bengal Army 
and for this purpose the remedy is the counterpoise of the 
Europeans, and secondly of the native races.”. 

Similar views were expressed in the report of the Punjab 
Committee on Reorganisation (1858): 

*‘Next to the grand counterpoise ot a sufficient European 
force, comes the counterpoise of natives against natives. To 
preserve that distinctiveness which is valuable, corps should in 
future be provincial, and adhere to the geographical limits 
within which differences and rivalries are strongly marked,” 
The army, therefore, was reorganised. Its composition was 
based upon tribal, sectarian and caste distinctions so arranged that 
the groups retained their tribal or communal loyalties, while they 
were stationed in places where they could have no local contacts. 
It is well-known that the Bengal Army, largely composed of men 
from Hindustan, had taken a prominent part in the Revolt of 
1857. The newly-conquered Punjab had helped the British to 
quell the rising. It was, therefore, decided to eliminate the 
Hindustani element and accord to the recruits from the Punjab 
a predominant place in the formation of the Indian army. The 
following figures speak for themselves : — 

Percentage of Men from, different parts of India in the Army 


Year 

N. E. India, Punjab, 
N. W. Frontier and 
Kashmir 

Nepal, Garhwal 
and Ku ni.on 

N. W. India 
U. P. and 
Bihar 

South 

India 

Burma 

1856 

Less than 10 

NecligibJe Not less than 90 


Nil 

1858 

47 

6 

47 



1883 

48 

17 

35 

,, 


1893 

53 

24 

23 



19d5 

47 

15 

22 

16* 


1919 

46 

14*8 

25*5 

1*2 

i*7 

1930 

58-5 

22 

n 

5-5 

3-0 


(Quoted by Dr. Rajendra Prasad : India Dwided.) 


Thus, we find that the region of the north-west which suppli¬ 
ed less than 10 per cent of tlic recruits before the Revolt provided 
nearly half the numlxir of the entire army in 1858 ; and if we add 
to it the recruits from the hills of Nepal, their combined strength 
stood in 1883 at 65 per cent, as against 35 per cent Hindustani 
soldiers. This is in contrast to the position before 1857, when the 
proportion of Hindustani sepoys was more than 90 per cent. So 
this was “the counterpoise of na-ives against natives”. 
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This policy was sought to be explained by the new-found 
theory of martial and non-martial races. It was said that certain 
classes were martial and others were non-martial. The Com¬ 
munities, of the north-west of India were declared to be martial. 
The people of Hindustan (U. P. and Bihar) were not so classed. 
!f the people of Oudh and North-Western Provinces were not con¬ 
sidered martial classes, one might well ask, who composed the Bri¬ 
tish army which had coiKjuered, for the British, the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier. They were obviously recruited from t)ie 
>i])pcr Gangetic Valley. Did they, then, lose their martial ([ualiiies 
cvernight? The fact is that they were demilitarised as a result of 
tlie deliberate policy pursued since 185S. The immediate effect of 
I his policy was to exclude very largely the people of North-Western 
Provinces, Oudli and Bihar from the army, bringing in their place 
rhe Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the (iarhwalis. 

There were many other changes introduced by the organisation 
nf the army. The Commission on Army Reorganisation was 
.'ippointed in 1879, to make recommendations regarding the propor¬ 
tion of the European and Indian element in the composition of tltc 
British army in India, and the means of securing a permanent 
superiority of the British element over the Indians. The Report 
ot the Commission spoke of ‘‘two great principles’" in this 
connection : 

“The lessons taught by the Mutiny have led to the 
maintenance of two great piinciples, of retaining in the country 
an irresistible force of British troops and of keeping the 
artillery in the hands of Europeans.” 

Tliese main principles were adhered to till the end of the Bri¬ 
tish rule. The ratio of British to Indian soldiers was kept at about 
two British to five Indians, and the retention of the artillery in 
European hands remained as a permanent feature of the Indian 
army. By 1863, the number of European troops, which before the 
Mutiny was about 30,000, had increased to about 65,000. while the 
number of Indian troops which formerly was nearly 250,000. was 
reduced to 140,000. These Indian troops were predominantly Sikhs, 
Punjabi Muglitns, Jats and Dogras. The forces were thus convert* 
ed definitely into an army of occupation, with Englishmen in key 
position, and the Indian troops so carefully arranged that they 
would be unlikely to combine.'' (Garrat: An Indian Commentary), 

The policy of ■Vlivide and rule" was sedulously applied—-though 
it was not so obvious—in the police force also. The Police of 
India .had, front lim^ immemorial, been divided into two parts- - 
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first, the regular police appointed and paid by the State and, in all 
respects, forming a part of the civil establishment of the country. 
Secondly, a rural or village police, holding office by a quasi-here- 
ditary tenure, not appointed by the State, but recognised by 
authority, and paid, not from the public treasury, but by the 
emoluments drawn from the villages. The police was maintained 
in this double form under British rule. 

The organisation of the police force in the Central Provinces 
followed the same pattern that prevailed in the rest of India. The 
village police was a purely local force intended to do watch-and- 
ward duties in the village, and remunerated, usually in kind, by 
the village. In the Central Provinces, the village police was placed 
under the supervision of the Police Officers of the Regular Police, 
which was the main authority for keeping law and order and 
for detection of crime. The chief aim in organising this Regular 
Force was to fashion an eflicient and reliable instrument isolated 
from the local population, and owing an undivided loyalty to their 
British employers. It was with this end in view that the bulk of 
the force was, as a rule, recruited from outside the province. In 
1868, out of the total strength of 7,613, there were 4,468 Hindu¬ 
stanis and the figure is substantially the same for the year 1869. 
Thus, the number of recruits from North India was nearly 60 
per cent. (C. P. Police Administration Report, 1868 and 1869). 

Subsequently, a new feature of recruitment to the police was 
the policy of encouragement and patronage of the Musalmans. 
This was in fact a part of the larger policy of patronising the 
Muslims which l^ecame a fe.atiire of the British administration 
after about 1875. They decided to encourage the Muslims who 
had, so far, been suspect for their part in the Revolt of 1857. The 
Muslims, now, became the object of special attention and favour. 
Til is is partly due to the attitude to the Musalmans popularised 
by Hunter, and the loyal support afforded to the British by Sir 
Syed Ahmad. The British, therefore, decided to demonstrate their 
solicitude for the loyal Musalmans by selecting them to fill such 
posts as their educational backwardness warranted. Thus, we find 
a rise in the figures of recruitment of the Musalmans in the police 
force. The following figures are taken from the Central Provinces 
Police Administration Reports : — 



Year 


Officers 

.....A - 


Men 

JL. 


(1) 

r 

Hindu 

(2) 

Muslim 

(3) 

Hindu 

(4) 

Muslim 

(5) 

1882 

, , 

823 

468 

4864 

2370 

1883 

. . 

641 

451 

4959 

2343 

1884 

, , 

835 

44} 

4979 

2398 

188$ 


839 

448 

487Q 

^416 
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The figures given above have to be studied in relation to the 
proportion of Muslim population in the province. While tJie 
population of the Musalmans in the Central Provinces was negli¬ 
gible*, they accounted tor more than 50 per cent of 
officers and nearly the same percentage of men in the 
formation of the police force in the Central Provinces. The con¬ 
clusion is, therefore, obvious that the policy of "divide and rule** 
was practised by our rulers in this department, as in others. Our 
rulers did not want that bonds of sympathy should exist between 
the police and the people whom they were appointed to protect, 
'rhe Administration Reports of the Central Provinces refer to the 
predominance of “foreign elements’* (Report, 1870-71, para, 58) 
“strangers and foreigners’'(t7;/^/, 1875-76, para. 23), in the composi¬ 
tion of the police force. The British policy was, in fact, intended 
TO drive a wedge between the people and their so-called protectors. 

When the police force was reorganised after the formation of 
tlie Central Provinces, most of the officers and men were taken 
from the Irregular armies that were disbanded. For instance, in 
1861, the entire Nagpur Irregular Force was incorporated in rhe 
Police and ceased to belong to the military force in the province. 
From the outset there was a sedulous attempt to create a gulf 
between the police and the people. Unlike the policeman in other 
civilised countries, in India he was anything but a friend and guide 
of the people. He rather represented the inexorable hand of the 
foreign power, to be dreaded and avoided,—if possible, to be cir¬ 
cumvented. Inevitably, there sprang up between the people and 
the police an inward hostility. Thus, the average policeman, train¬ 
ed by his very duties and the example of his superior officers to 
an overbearing and contemptuous attitude to the people, develop¬ 
ed into a particularly unlikeable character. Living away from their 
homes, in the midst of strange surroundings, with no points of con¬ 
tact with the population around them and indifferent to public 
opinion, the police behaved with a callous disregard for the 
interest of the people, with the sole aim of pleasing the British 
masters. That a body of men so composed and inspired could not 
earn good repute should surprise no one. 

The police progressively acquired an unsavoury reputation for 
iaefficiency and corruption. Perhaps, the characteristically peace¬ 
ful and submissive nature of the people made the police more 
tyrannical. Misuse of authority and resort to methods clearly out¬ 
side the law became a habit with them. The rank and file together 

*Bcrar, which has a good proportion of Muslims, was not then a part of the 
Province. 
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with a proportion of subordinate officers were in those days drawn 
from a strata of the population not noted for character or honesty. 
Sir Richard Temple, who was the Chief Commissioner of Central 
Provinces in tlic early sixties, refers to this unhealthy feature: 

“Service in the police has always been unpopular with 
natives of simerior stamp, and men of character avoided 
entering it. Men of ability rarely entered it except with the 
intention of making an unlawful fortune within a short time, 
risking the chance of such detection as would lead to personal 
punishment, but quite prepared for dismissal”. (Temple: 
India in 1880 p. 202). 

The (juality of men recruited to the police force in the Genual 
Provinces is reflected in the Annual Reports of Administraiion. 
Tlie Rc[)()rt for the year 1873-74 is at pains to play down tins asp(.‘(:T 
in the composition of the police force. It says dial “they l^ave 
certainly many of t)ie weakness and ])rejiidices of the classes from 
which they are drawn”, and derives comfort from the plea that 
“this is probably true of policemen everywhere”. After endeavour¬ 
ing to portray the police force in the most favourable light possi¬ 
ble, the Report comes out with bare truth thus: — 

“Bur for those who expect paragons of perfection in a 
mixed body of this kind, there can be in store nothing hut 
disappointment.” 

It is hardly necessary to observe that nobody would expect 
the police of those days to be “paragons of perfection” but one 
w*iuld certainly expect from the guardians of law and order a 
behaviour which at least conforms to ordinary canons of morality. 

Report of 1875-76 speaks of “Corruption and abuse of 
powei” in the police force. There is again reference to the cases 
“in which policemen were convicted and punished for torturing 
persons to extort confession”. (Report, 1876-77). Use of torture is 
mentioned in the Report for 1877-78 (Paragraph 15). It appears that 
sonic local officers, feeling alarmed at the frequency of such acts 
of indiscipline and lawless conduct of the police, tried to adopt 
strict measures for their suppression. But the Chief Commissioner 
did not approve of these measures and thought that “the superin¬ 
tendents punished with undue severity, and that as a necessary 
consequence the police service was unattractive and good men were 
shy of it.” {ibid). Officialdom sought to explain away the objection¬ 
able conduct of the police by saying that “so large a force could 
not be expected to be wholly free from offences against discipline 
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nor even from offences of a more serious character/' No wonder 
the police inherited an odious reputation, and were the object of 
public condemnation during the freedom movement, 

Wc may be certain that only a very small percentage of policc- 
atrocities ever saw the light of day. The people, anxious to avoid 
the attentions of the police, thought twice before bringing to the 
notice of the authorities instances of misconduct of the police except 
when tJic offence was of a glaring and aggravating character. For 
every case of police tyranny brought to light we may suppose, 
there were dozens wdiich were cither hushed up or silently endured 
by the people, due to the fear of inviting the anger and hostility of 
these custodians of law. This view is supported by Sir Richard 
1 cmpic who writes : 

“The people were apathetic in demanding redress for 
hi juries, in reporting crime and bearing testimony. They 
would condone even grievous wrongs, disavow the losses of 
property which tliey had suffcml rather than undergo the 
trouble of attending at police offices and criminal courts." 
[India in 1880, p. 203.) 

The fact was, that the police was emboldened to commit acts of 
high-handedness because they knew that they could always depend 
on the support of their foreign masters in all their nefarious doings. 
Rivett-Carnac, ivho was the Private Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, says:" 

“The man with a belt—the Government chuprassi with a 
belt, to which is attached an engraved brass'plate or chuprass 
designating his office —will probably ever remain a terror to 
most villagers." (Rivett-Ciirnac: Memories, pp. !28“ 
I29.) 

The process of brutalising the police really originated from 
the outlook and condiicr which prevailed among the British officers 
in their relation with the people. As is the master, so will be the 
servant. In his normal conduct tow^ards the common people, one 
could hardly catch an officer exhibit anything like civility and 
courtesy. Wc are told that a British officer in the police, while 
tvalking along a street in Nagpur, saw a man who failed to stand 
np on his approach, and was properly whipped by the officer, on 
the spot! Not only did the higher ranks of the Police force set an 
example of brutality, but they implicitly encouraged the ordinary 
policeman, by their connivance of his cruelties and dishonesty, even 
when they came to their notice. Rivett-Carnac mentions an inci¬ 
dent of dishonesty of the police, which surely came to the 
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knowledge of the authorities (how else did the Private Secretary 
to the Commissioner know about it ?), and yet nothing was 
apparently done. 

To check the increasing number of accidental deaths result¬ 
ing from persons falling into wells not in use, the Government had 
issued a circular to fill up all old disused wells. With a copy of the 
circular in hand, the Police Inspector went into the centre of the 
irrigated tract, and calling together the chief cultivators explained 
the order of the Government. He read out the part about closing 
disused wells, but omitted the word “disused”. The villagers were 
much perturbed, and pleaded with the Inspector who insisted on 
carrying out the order. He impressed on them that his failure to 
olxiy orders would result in his dismissal and loss of pension. 
Then, with a sly look, he offered to help the villagers out of the 
difficulty provided they made adequate provision for his son to 
start a cloth shop, from the proceeds of which he might be able to 
maintain himself and his family, if he were to be dismissed. The 
concluding part of the narrative of the Police Inspector’s chicanery 
is best told by Rivctt-Carnac himself: 

“There is, of course, so far I can see, only one way out of 
it, said the Inspector. For the pension I do not care so much, 
but I have always hoped to set my eldest son up in a cloth- 
business in the Sudder (headquarters) station^ the profits of 
which would support us all. For this the sum of two thousand 
rupees is still wanting. With this in hand I could afford to 
smile at the Sahibs and their idiotic orders. Now, there arc at 
least 5()() wells in this circle ; this means but four rupees a well, 
do you see? Then keep your wells going and let the Sahibs 
do their worst!” 

After much confabulation it was determined by the headmen of 
the caste that the required sum should be levied and the irrigation 
saved. 

In the police force of those days, there was the dangerous 
combination of dishonesty of behaviour and an unquestionable 
power. The following provides an eloquent commentary as to h.ow 
the powers entrusted to the police were brought into operation. A 
contemporary account of the powers wielded by the police in the 
seventies occurs in the pages of a well-known journal: 

“A police officer, be he constable, head constable, sub¬ 
inspector or inspector, possesses immense powers for good or 
evil. The liberty of the people is entrusted to him, and what 
does this function entail? As regards the majority of offences 
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under the Penal Code, he is competent to arrest suo motu and 
since his police station is conveniently distant, many miles 
from headquarters, he is perpetually called on to exercise this 
responsibility. What an engine of oppression this authority 
can become ? Let us take an instance that is happening every 
day of our lives, A charge of theft or receiving stolen property 
is brought against some man of substance. It is supported by 
evidence that would break down under rigid cross-examination, 
and this the investigating officer, from long habit, knows. He 
imparts to the accused his conviction that the charge is fully 
proved, and informs him that it has become his painful duty 
to send him in hand-cuffs to the magistrate for trial.'’ 

There was no doubt about the result of this threat. Nobody 
was under any illusion as to the degree of vexation and insult 
which awaited him at the hands of the police. Men of property 
and substance were the special objects of their attention, but they 
could, if they liked, get out of the difficulty by “transferring a bag 
of rupees” to the police thanedar, who knew a hundred ways of 
obliging his benefactor without burning his own skin. “To save 
appearance he may be let go on bail, by an artfully worded report 
to the headquarters, which fully maintains the old police reputa¬ 
tion for seeming to be everything while l>eing nothing, and sj^eedily 
procures his discharges from restraint.” (The Indian Observery 
December 19, 1874.) 

Thus went on the corrupting process; and the police force, 
freed from effective restraint by the foreign exploiter who, in fact, 
found in it a useful tool for his own purpose became, in the eyes of 
the people, a symbol of tyranny and oppression. One of worst and 
most unwelcome forms of tyranny exercised by the police was when 
personal reputations w’ere involved. As stated by the Indian 
Observer : 

“It is, however, in connection with cases in which females 
are concerned, such as illegitimate births, miscarriage, acci¬ 
dental or intentional, criminal assaults, that police underlings 
do real business. Rich mahajans, and those who have a 
character for respectability or sanctity to keep up, will move 
heaven and earth to avert open scandal from this quarter^’. 
[Indian Observer, December 19, 1874). 

The Tndian’ Police of those days—and almost up to recent 
times—^was neither Indian nor police: seen by Indian eyes it was 
one of the worst blots on the British administration. The English- 
tnen tbenwlves frankly admitted that it was almost universally 
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corrupt. The British historian, Vincent Smith, confesses that the 
police regularly used torture to extract evidence; and beating was 
not an unusual method for extracting taxes. 

Some people may, perhaps, argue this narrative of brut¬ 
ality and corruption that it establishes a strong case against the 
right of Indians to freedom and Self-Government. On the con¬ 
trary, they constitute the strongest arguments for it, because the 
Indian Police cannot begin to think of itself as the servant of the 
Indian people until it finds itself answerable to the people for all 
their actions. As long as it remained a servant of autocracy, its 
function was to terrorise the people into submission. The villager 
knew very well that it was futile to complain; for, the British official 
tradition lived on prestige: 'The Government cannot shake off 
the age-long tradition of autocracy, that it is above the people. It 
dare not admit a fault, or rebuke a subordinate for excess of zeal. 
It exacts loyalty from the Indian officials, and it owes them loyalty 
in return. It will not dismiss a reliable police officer, even when 
a judge has censured him in open court, merely because he has 
ill-used or tortured a peasant. A muzzled watch-dog would be 
useless.” (H. N. Brailsford: Subject India, p. 234). 

There is no need to multiply instances. The result of the 
British policy in regard to the Police force was to make them hate¬ 
ful to the people of the country. An enormous gulf of dread, 
suspicion and hatred was created between the people and those 
who should truly have been their protectors and custodians. Ever 
afterwards the police became, to the people, the embodiment of all 
the cruelty and oppression of the foreign power. 

Perhaps, the policy of ''Divide and Rule” paid the highest divi¬ 
dends in the relations with the feudatory rulers and the zamindars. 
The British had followed a policy of annexation and expansion 
up to the Revolt of 1857. They lost no opportunity of enlarging 
the limits of British territory in India, however iniquitous and dis¬ 
honest the act might be. The high water-mark of this policy was 
reached in the reign of Dalhousie when such large kingdoms as 
Oudh, Satara and Nagpur were summarily annexed and tlieir ruling 
families reduced to poverty. 

With the end of the Revolt of 1857, a new policy was adopted, 
and it was recognised that the existence of Indian States was 
essential to the continuance of Bridsh authority in India. The 
Queen’s proclamation of 1858 promised that the Princes’ right to 
adoption would be respected, and that the British .Covemment 
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would not annex the territories of an Indian Prince except under 
the most extraordinary circumstances. 

The importance of the Indian Princes in the political frame¬ 
work of Indian Empire was now fully understood by the British. 
Statesmen in England and their representatives in India looking 
on the events of 1857 in retrospect, had no hesitation in 
saying that the support of the Indian Princes was of priceless value 
ill checking the tide of revolt and weakening its intensity: 'Those, 
who. at Cawnpore, bore the shock of the Gwalior contingent and 
could thus appreciate the part it would have played if released three 
months earlier, must have realised that the support of Sindhia 
(though he had not a bayonet to offer us and could not eventually 
defend his own capital) contributed in no small degree to our safe 
passage through the crisis’’. [Indian Observer, August 29, 1874.) 

The English rulers of India fully realised that even obscure 
chieftains, when hostile to them, became formidable enemies. On 
the other hand, the example of their loyalty or even inaction served 
to deter others, and deprived the disafected of a convenient 
rallying point. The common people took their cue from the ruling 
prince and watched his actions as indicating the prospect of the 
success or otherwise of the revolt. '‘His adherence to our case at 
once lowered the tune of the preachers of sedition, disconcerted in¬ 
numerable combinations, and sent a shock of disheartenment and 
mutual mistrust through the ranks of the revolt, while at the same 
time confirming the loyalty, raising the confidence and adding force 
to the arguments of our adherents in every quarter.” [Ibid,) 

The military assistance afforded by the Indian chiefs to the 
British may not have been very effective. The heart of their people 
was not in the British cause; but the mere fact of their not joining 
the rebels was a matter of no small value. It was enough that they 
maintained *‘a bold front in our behalf and kept the peace to a 
greater or less extent in their respective dominions.” 

Suppose, the Indian States did not exist. Suppose, they had 
been swept away and made parts of the British territory. Suppose, 
for example, Lord Dalhousie had been Viceroy in 1841 and had 
annexed Indore and Gwalior. 'The consequence would have been 
that in the length and breadth of Malwa there would have been 
no chief of note when the rebellion broke out, save the Mohamedan 
Begum of Bhopal, to discourage the spirit of hostility to our rule 
then rife among all classes of people, to afford shelter to the un¬ 
fortunate European refugees, and to threaten and cajole the re¬ 
volted British brigades.” [Ibid.) 
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Canning himself wrote in his Minute of 1860: “It was long 
ago said by Sir John Malcolm tliat if we made all India into Jillaks 
(i.e., districts under the British) it was not in the nature of things 
that our Empire should last fifty years; but that if we could keep 
a number of native States without political power but as royal 
instruments, we should exist in India as long as our naval 
supremacy was maintained. Of the substantial truth of this 
opinion I have no doubt; the recent events have made it more 
deserving of attention than ever.” 

It is in the light of their experience of 1857 that the British 
adopted a policy of conciliation and tolerance towards the Princes. 
They gave the Princes every assurance that their rights, privileges 
and titles would be safeguarded. The British set up the Princes as 
little despots ruling their petty kingdoms without external inter¬ 
ference except an occasional reprimand from the Resident, ever 
watchful about the Imperial interests of Britain but totally 
indifferent to the welfare of the people. The inhabitants of tb^ 
princely states were left to the tender mercies of a set of tyrants 
who were practically subjected to no restraint. The fact is that 
the British authority in India indentified its interests with those 
of the rulers, who were taught to look for support to the indulgent 
foreigner rather than to the loyalty and affection of the people 
over whom they ruled. The attitude of the British overlord may 
be summed in the following words of the Indian Observer: — 

“Enough for us that Native States were there, break¬ 
waters in the strong tide-way of revolt, the accumulated power 
of which, if it had full unbroken sweep, would have been 
irresistible. Enough for us that the mere fact of their exist¬ 
ence interested the feudatory chiefs in the status quo, there 
being no such element of precariousness or intolerableness in 
their position as to lead them to run unknown risks in 
attempting to change ii.” 

The polic'y of “Divide and Rule”, that of detaching the interests 
of the princes from those of their subjects, was adopted by the 
British in their treatment of smaller chiefs and zamindars as well. 
These feudatory chiefs and landlords in Central Provinces were of 
varied status and power with widely different history of relations 
with their overlords. Summarising their position generally, Sir 
Richard Temple says: 

*“On the one hand they were not sovereign, being in reality 
quite dependent on government, having no fixed powers of 
their own, but exercising, more or less of an authority by 

•Quoted by BraUsfprd in “Subject India**, p\ 15. 
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sufEerence or by delegation, and being altogether subject to 
the pleasure of Government as declared from time to timet 
yet, on the other hand, they are quite above the rank of ordin¬ 
ary subjects .... The tribute or revenue raised from 
them is net gain, free from all charge on account of cost of 
collections or anything else. Tracts and districts which would, 
if regularly managed, in many cases not even pay expenses, 
are really managed through the aid of these chiefs and yield 
profit in the shape of tribute to the British treasury.’' 

The purpose of settling zamindars as intermediaries between 
the Government and the people appears to be partly to save fot 
the government the trouble and expense of collection, and partly 
to serve as a buffer between the people and the Government, to 
take all the odium of the exaction. Col. Lucie Smith who is aft 
authority on the Zamindari System of Qianda district, says: 

"The whole weight of testimony goes to show that these 
Zamindars are descendants of men on whom were conferred 
tracts of country, more or less wild, with the object of their 
being brought under cultivation and order maintained. 
Naturally as in the case of English barons and the Scottish 
chiefs, while the law was weak and the administrators distant, 
the Zamindar as the lord on the spot exercised large powers." 

During the earlier period under the Marhatha rulers, thfi 
Zamindars did not enjoy proprietary rights on the land. In fact 
the idea of private ownership of land was foreign to Indian tradi¬ 
tion. But one of the important measures introdticed by the 
British was to confer on the zamindars and malguzars the ptrpi 
prietorship of villages. Large number of estates were thus settled, 
in the northern districts of the Central Provinces. Fuller’s Report 
on the Central Provinces for 1862—1892 states: 

“The malguzars were granted full proprietary rights'in 
their villages and were converted into landlords from bdng 
revenue farmers or managers. At the present selling rates of 
land, the capitalised value of the grant thus made is not less 
than 14 crores of rupees, or, say, 10 million sterling., Mo^ver, 
instead of rendering to Government the who^ of the- ^ental 
of their villages, less a commisrion erf smtdl amount, they %werc 
left a profit of thar rental incomes ranging, from 55 per cent 
in some districts to 25 per cent in othersi” 

•Quoted by R. H, Ciwldock : Note on the Zsmoidir* Of Cs««l Fltwnee*. 
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; , All. these concessions were granted after ousting a large 

numher of; old proprietors, mainly due to their share in the 1857 
movement; ,And yet. Fuller says in his report, 

;^*the value of these concessions were not appreciated at 
the time, and in some places it was with difficulty that persons 
were found willing to accept the proprietorship of villages and 
take up the responsibility for the payment of their revenue. 
Gtants'literally went a-begging.” 

With their knowledge of the part played by the barons, squires 
and other landed' gentry in the history of England, the British 
Gdvernment thought that what India needed was a class of people 
of this kind,-i—a conservative rural class of rich land-owners with 
vested interests—who would be a bulwark of the administration. 
By special terms and favours to them they could be made trusts 
worthy and loyal supporters of Government who would curb any 
swbyersive tendencies that might develop among the masses. That 
was what happened. “Malguzars have drifted farther from the 
ryots, and in great measure value their villages simply for the 
thWfey they bring.” (Fuller's Report.) 

^The Chief Cbrinmissioner of Central Provinces, Sir Richard 
fcihiiple, recommended to the Supreme Government the need for 
veVtiiig ‘'the' Native Chiefs and gentry with judicial powers”, and 
supported his proposal by citing the example of Oudh and the 
^iitijab Where this principle had been acted upon, apparently, with 
tjj'e hest ^ffect.'^ (Report, 1862). The system of associating these 
elements With the work of civil administration was also decided 
Upon because ^‘the system would, beyond measure, strengthen our 
^bld upon the country.” The British wanted to utilise the services 
of 'th'b Upper classes to strengthen their sway over the countty. 
Irthe^^fcoiild Use these landed gentry for making the impact of theit 
administration felt in the remote parts of the province. Without 
siich’an intermediary, there were many difficulties in achieving this 

'' - " ‘*At present the difficulty of obtaining information of the 
* ebriditiOn of affaifsin the interior, of producing any real cffcri 
^of making our influence reach to 
*''^^' rlfem6fe-any ^ftttcred loc^ in these provinces, is but too 
^nl5t6rious.-^^ partial remedy, at least, to these defects, will be 
sii^plied Wheuciwi^^hall ha a native on the spot, not only in 
every tract, but almost in every village, who has some 
-acquaintance with our administration, some interest in its 
‘^aaGc«^te,*^soinc xesppnsibiUti^^ for its failure. Again, the men 
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thus selected will be personally bound tb the government alod 

will be obliged to defend its measures and vindicate its reputa* 

tion.’* (Report, 1862.) * ^ 

So, it was with a view to achieving this aim that the British 
enhanced the prestige and conferred rights upon the lancied gentry! 
As the Report says '‘the system of land tenures was intended, to 
establish and foster this class.”^ Thus, the maintenance of the 
princely states and the creation of zamindaris was intended to 
drive a wedge in the social structure of the country by creating 
a class of people, specially privileged and endowed, so that they 
may become the supporters and'-stooges of the alien rule in the 
country. 

The Britishers themselves admitted that the conquest of India 
would not have been possible without adopting an unscrupulous 
policy of “Divide and Rule'’. It was by setting one ruler against 
another, “the Nizam against Arcot, and Arcot against the Nizam ; 
the Maratha against the Muslim and Afghan against Hindu” that 
the native rulers were eliminated. The British tacitly encouraged 
the Wahabis to undermine the Sikhs, though, unexpectedly, the 
Wahabis later recoiled on the British themselves who had conquer¬ 
ed the Sikhs in the meanwhile. After the Revolt of 1857 had been 
put down, the British adopted, especially in the Gangetic Valley 
of North-Western Provinces and Bengal, a pronouncedly hostile 
attitude to Moslems, the counterpart of which was a pro-Hindu 
policy. Lord Ellenborough had said, even before 1857, “I cannot 
close my eyes to the belief that this race (Muslims) is funda¬ 
mentally hostile to us and, therefore, our policy is to conciliate 
the Hindus”. After 1857, since the territories from Oudh to 
Bengal had been seized by the British from Muslim rulers, they 
had a natural suspicion of the Muslim. Therefore, the British 
Government, till about 1875, was inclined to treat the Musalmans 
as their real enemies. They hoped lo encourage and set up the 
Hindus as a counterpoise to the Muslim. “One Governor-General 
even boasted that he had avenged the sack of Somnath by his 
destruction of Gazni and by recovering the gate of the historic 
temple” (Panikkar: Survey, p, 217). It is evident from the con¬ 
temporary Hindi and Bengali literature that the people were actu- 
^tlly led into believing that the British had rescued them from 
the oppressive rule of the Muslims. For instance, the famous 
Hindi playwright, Bharatendu Harish Chandra gives expression to 
the prevailing sentiment thus: 

^ ^ ^fgrnn*.'’ 
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i(“India is not ungrateful. She would freely admit that the British 
rescued her from the extremely cruel oppression of Muslims/’i As 
a result of this policy the Muslims in that part (rf the country 
found themselves excluded from all important employment in dvil 
and military departments, and they further aggravated their posi¬ 
tion by the neglect of western education. They, however, found 
champions for their cause in persons like Sir William Hunter 
whose “Indian Musalmans” was published in 1870; and a few years 
after, the British Government began to play quite another tune 



CHAPTER Xin 

TEiE ECONOMIC BURDEN 

We have already seen that the turmoils of 1857-58 left a trail 
of heavy financial liability. The burden fell particularly on the 
occupiers of land, because the chief source of income for Govern¬ 
ment was still the land revenue. Mention has been made earlier 
of a tentative attempt to introduce the income-tax, but it was 
quickly dropped in 1865, and though partially restored in 1869, it 
did not become a normal feature of the Indian financial system 
till 1886. Therefore, it happened that Government had to depend 
largely on land revenue, and to some extent on salt duty and the 
opium trade, for meeting the steadily increasing cost of adminis¬ 
tration. To examine the land revenue system in the Central 
Provinces after 1861, it would be necessary to consider the systems 
that prevailed in the component units that formed the province. 

The Nagpur territory, which to some extent served as the 
pattern for the whole Maratha kingdom, had a comparatively 
mild revenue assessment during the nearly hundred years of 
Bhonsla rule. The revenue system under the Bhonslas, though 
crude and elementary, was so designed as to leave the people in 
comfort and comparative ease. It left an adequate margin to the 
cultivators for their own living and the agricultural operations. We 
have it on the testimony of European observers like Jenkins that 
the Bhonslas rule resulted in the improvement of agriculture and 
happiness of the people. There were, of course, years of stress and 
emergency arising out of bad season or the visitation of Pindaris 
or a war which led to the increase of the State demand. 

The State, however, was under British management from 
1818 to 1830 during the minority of the last reigning king of 
the Bhonsla line. During the period of British management, 
the officers appointed by the Resident enhanced the assessment as 
they thought that an increase of the land revenue was a sign of effi' 
cient administration. So, within this period the land revenue of 
the State was considerably raised, and that of Chanda was practi¬ 
cally doubled. When the British management ceased and the State 
was restored to the Raja on his attaining his majority in 1830, 
the land revenue had risen from Rs. 29,34,597-12-0 (roughly ecjui- 
valent to ^fl95,639-1-0) in 1818 to about Rs. 38,00,000, equivalent to 
about /253,000 (see Supplement to Jenkin’s report, page 3). Though 
the British levied land revenue on the basis of the State demand 
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fixed under the Bhonsla in the most disturbed period of their his^ 
tory, the impact of the levy was, in practice, much heavier; because 
while in the time of the Bhonslas the amount of receipts was consi¬ 
derably lower than the demand, the British officers saw to it that 
the amount fixed in advance was rigorously realised to the last pie. 
When the Bhonsla resumed the administration in 1830, he took 
prompt steps to lighten the burden, and we note that the land 
revenue by the time of his death fell to /.‘224,170, i.e., about 
Rs. 33,62,500. The State was then annexed by the British. The 
administration of the newly annexed State during the first eight 
years from 1853 to 1861 was most unsatisfactory. Short-term 
settlements were resorted to with great hardship to the people. 
This was the position in 1861 when the Nagpur State was joined 
to the other territories to form the Central Provinces. 

The Sagar and Narmada territories, as we have seen, came 
under the British rule in 1818 and were placed directly under the 
rule of the Supreme Government, and subsequently placed under 
the administration of the North-Western Provinces. After a time, 
they were again placed under an Agent of the Government of 
India, but due to the disturbances of 1842, the Governor-General 
once again transferred their administration to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces by whom they were 
administered till they were merged along with the Nagpur State in 
1861 in the newly constituted province of the Central Provinces. 

The early administration of the Sagar and Narmada territories 
was defective and weighed heavily upon the people. Here also, 
as in the rest of the country, the British administrators in their 
zeal for increasing the revenue assessed the lands too high, 
demanded an impossible levy which impoverished the people. Their 
object was to extort the maximum possible revenue, with no 
thought of spending reasonably for the welfare and improvement 
of the farmer. In the Hoshangabad and Seoni districts, the first 
five years* settlement made in the year 1821 “probably was the 
worst settlement ever made. Major Maepherson had to deal with 
a depopulated country and an impoverished and dispirited 
people***. The assessment was made in utter disregard of the pay¬ 
ing capacity of the people. Major Maepherson showed no sympathy 
with the poor cultivators and enforced the State demand with the 
greatest rigour. It has been recorded that he “had chastised 
Hoshangabad with whips and scourged Seoni with scorpions*’. 

The assessment fixed by Major Maepherson in 1821 was 
/10.359 for an area which had been assessed by the Maratha 
Govcnmient at £1X11 only. Another five-year settlement was 


^Settlement Report of Hoshangabad, 1855, by Charles Elliot, paras. 46—49, 
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made in 1825 and the assessment was further increased to /13,877, 
which was seven times what the Marathas had demanded. The 
enormous demand could never be realised and the Government 
had to order remissions. “ But the remissions were not sufficient, 
and very strenuous efforts were made to collect the revenue by any 
means, so that to this day a most lively recollection of the tortures 
and cruelties then suffered lives in the minds of the Zamindars.’’* 
yVnother five-year settlement brought little relief to the cultivators. 
At last in 1836 a twenty-year settlement was made at a reduced 
assessment of ;f6,192, which was still nearly three times the old 
Maratha demand. 

The Settlement operations of the Narsinghpur district tell the 
same story. The operations of the first settlement of this district 
were as bad as at Seoni and Hoshangabad. “ It is no exaggeration 
to say that the first fifteen years of our administration were engross¬ 
ed in our continuous struggle to keep together and support the 
agricultural community under an almost unbearable pressure of 
land revenue demand. Our first settlements were founded on the 
later Maratha assessment, which had been most unduly strained 
to meet an extraordinary crisis. . . . When our officers attempt¬ 
ed a rigid system of collection on so unsound a basis . . . the 
impolity of the assessment was shown by the entire desertion of 
numerous villagcrs/’t The first assessment which was fixed at 
£66,769 resulted in great disaster. The Malguzars were ruined. 
In the triennial settlements of 1830 and 1833 heavy remissions had 
to be allowed and considerable reductions were made. During the 
twenty-year Settlement of 1836 the assessment was further reduced 
to ^5,313. 

As in the case of the districts dealt with above, in the district 
of Sagar also the long-term settlement which followed the short 
settlements failed to bring relief to the distressed peasantry. The 
settlement report of the year 1867 gives the following account of 
the prevailing conditions: 

“The Government demands press so heavily upon the 
people that all enterprise has been crushed, and there is not 
the slightest attempt at improvement. 1 have personally satis¬ 
fied myself that in many instances the Government demand 
exceeds the gross rental assets of some villages. The people 
have lost heart to the extent that in some instances the right¬ 
ful owner of hereditary descent refused on any terms to accept 
the properietary rights of villages. The widespdead misery and 
distress throughout this sub-divLsion of the district must be 

*Jhid^ para. 50. 

tSettlement Report of Narsinghpur, 1866, by Charles Grant, paragraph 55. 
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seen to be appreciated, especially at Dhamonee and part of 
Benaika Patna. The impressions conveyed to me on inspecting 
these tracts was, that the Purganas were dead, so vast was the 
dcvSolation, and so scarce the signs of life or human beings.”* 

The Government of India strongly condemned this state of 
things at Sagar after half a century of British administration. “In 
1834 they wrote the twenty-year settlement was still not sufficiently 
moderate; and the same benefits did not accrue from this long 
settlement as in other districts of these territories. Heavy reduc¬ 
tions were granted, and the assessment was thus further reduced. 
It is to be remarked that although the Government of the day 
pressed the necessity of reduction, its orders were carried out by 
the local authorities with a niggardly hand, and concessions made 
in driblets. >iad the reductions been granted promptly, the dis¬ 
trict, it is probable, would have recovered.”! 

The extracts given above amply testify to the state of the 
Sagar and Narmada territories during the early decades of the 
British rule. At first short settlements were macle, and later, as a 
result of the efforts of Robert Martins Bird, a long-term settlement 
of 20 years was made in 1834. The plight of the Sagar and Nar¬ 
mada territories at that time was described by Bird in the follow¬ 
ing words: — 

“An excessive system of grab and peculation is said 
to have been introduced and the cultivators rarely receive the 
benefit of that which is forgone by the Government, but have 
been forced to pay all that could be collected from them. On 
the other hand, a system of interference has been introduced, 
which, by destroying all confidence, has driven away capital 
from land. The stores of the merchants have been opened, 
and grain forcibly taken away to be given out to the culti¬ 
vators for seed, without any payment being made to the mer¬ 
chant, or any assistance afforded him for the subsequent 
recovery of the property of which he has been thus despoiled. 

“ It is sufficient to say, that an ample collection of facts, 
openly stated by the Natives, and which could not be denied 
by the European officers, afforded abundant proof that in the 
vain hope of propping up an exorbitant assessment, and under 
the mistaken notion of practical skill in the management of 

•Settlement Report of Sagar by Col. MacHan, 1867, paragraphs 93-94. 

fLettcr No, 353, dated 30th 1867, from the Government of India (Foreign 
Department), to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. (Quoted 
in Dutt: India in ths Victorian Age.) 
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details, a system of mischievous interference in the private 
arrangements which arc concerns of individuals, had almost 
universally prevailed,”* 

On the basis of this report the Government of India passed 
orders for the conclusion of the twenty-year settlement. This 
settlement brought relief to some districts where the assessment 
was reduced while in other districts it brought none, because the 
local officers were still wedded to the principle of exacting the high¬ 
est possible revenue from land. The long-term settlement lasted 
till 1861, the year in which the Central l^rovinces were formed. 

When the Central Provinces were constituted, proposals for 
the extension of a permanent settlement to the newly formed 
province were considered. The Chief Commi.ssioner, Sir Richiud 
Temple, appeared to be in agreement with the proposal, but some¬ 
how it did not materialise. In the meantime the settlement opera¬ 
tions, the principles of which had been laid down in a Proclamation 
by the Government of North-Western Province when the Sagar 
and Narmada territories formed part of that province, were pro¬ 
ceeded with. 

The main principle laid down by this Proclamation and after¬ 
wards accepted by the Government of the Central Provinces, was 
the conferral of proprietary rights upon the Malguzars or revenue- 
payers. This constituted a major change in the status and rights 
of the Malguzars. These Farmers of revenue had been appointed 
by Government merely for collecting the land-revenue from a cer¬ 
tain number of villages and remitting to Government its share. 
They enjoyed their rights at Government’s pleasure, but did not 
hold their estates by hereditary rights, nor did they possess the 
power to sell or mortgage the land. But now they were given the 
proprietary right on land, thus creating in India a class similar to 
the Barons and Squires in England—a hereditary landed gentry 
with vested interests. By a curious logic, it was argued that since 
they collected the revenue and managed the villages on behalf of 
the State, they should also be vested with absolute rights. 
Chisholm, the Settlement Officer, justified the conferral of proprie¬ 
tary rights by saying that ‘‘the Malguzar could not transfer his 
village merely because the Native Government, from a short¬ 
sighted policy, declined to recognise any absolute right in land : 
but while he remained in possession, he was absolute as regards all 
the internal arrangements of the village—settling cultivators, dis¬ 
possessing them, increasing rent, ’ planting groves, constructing 

•Bird's report on the Sagar and Nfrmada territories, dated October 31, 1834* 
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tanks—in fact wielding all the authority in the management of the 
village which appertains to holders elsewhere under the most 
indisputable title.” In these words Chisholm, an able Settlement 
Officer, justified the conferral of proprietary rights on the Mai- 
guzars. It is, however, not difficult to see the real motive of the 
British Government in bestowing this right on the revenue-payers. 
They were guided by the sole intension of attaching to their tule 
the interests of an important and influential section. Remember¬ 
ing the experience of the Revolt of 1857 they were anxious to adopt 
policies (alculated to win for their government the loyalty of the 
landed class. 

The proprietary rights of the Malguzars having been recognis¬ 
ed, the next ejuestion was: “What portion of their rental should be 
claimed as Government revenue? According to the Saharanpur 
rules it was decided that in Northern India the land revenue should 
be limited to one-half of the rental. This rule had been extended 
to the Sagar and Narmada territories. But what was the rule for 
Nagpur country which now formed the larger portion of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces? 

For Nagpur, the Government of India had sent directions to 
leave the Malguzars from 35 to 55 per cent of the gross rental. 
And it was added that the Governor-General in Council would be 
disposed to leave the Malguzars in all cases 40 per cent for expenses 
of management and proprietary rights^ and to extend the limit in 
special cases to 50 per cent.” Richard Temple liberally interpreted 
these instructions and the principle of half-rental of the Saharan¬ 
pur rules was laid down in the Settlement Code. The land 
setriement of the sixties was thus based on two principles: 

(1) The recognition of the proprietary rights in malguzars’ 

and tenants’ rights in cultivators. 

(2) The limitation of the land revenue to one-half of the 

rental of estates. 

It must, however, be observed that the principle of half rental 
was not adhered to iti the assessments made. The settlement 
officers did not accept the actual rental of the estates. They esti¬ 
mated what the rental should he from their own calculations, and 
based the State demand on them. The demand was communicated 
to the Malguzars who were left to manipulate their rents to the 
estimated rentals. R. C. Dutt rightly condemns these iniquitous 
proceedings by saying that 

*‘a more reprehensible system of encouraging landlords to 

screw up their rents from helpless and ignorant cultivators 
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can scarcely be conceived. In Bengal, Oudh and in the 
Punjab, Lord Canning and Sir John Lawrence had striven to 
restrict the enhancement of rents by private landlords by 
special legislation. But settlement officers in the Central Prov^ 
inces and elsewhere adopted a method which encouraged 
landlords to screw up their tenants.” 

The actual proportion of the rental, so calculated, which was 
demanded as land revenue, was also higher than 50 per cent in 
most districts as the following list will show*: — 


Percentage of Rental taken as Land Revenue 


Sconi 

Hoshangabud.. 
Narsinghpur .. 

..1 

Under 50 

Jabalpur 

50 

Sagar 

5I 

Damoh 

54 

Mandla 

56 

Nimar 

64 

Nagpur 

78 

Wardha 

79 

Chhindwara .. 

66 

Betul 

64 

Bhandara 

60 

Chanda 

60 

Bilaspur 

57 

Raipur 

53 

Sambalpur 

.. (Ryotwari ^ 


It is thus clear that the principles laid down for the assessment 
of the land revenue were violated in a two-fold manner. Firstly, 
the rental calculated as the basis of assessment was higher than 
the actual rents received by the landlords ; and in the second place, 
the proportion demanded as revenue exceeded 50 per cent of this 
rental in most districts, and was fixed at 78 per cent in Nagpur 
itself. Any ameliorative orders of the Government ‘‘were carried 
out by the local authorities with a niggardly hand”, and the people 
had no redress against the violation of rules by the very officers 
for whom the rules were framed. The only benefit, however, the 
people obtained from this settlement was that it was a long-term 
settlement, and so the cultivators and the landlords got some respite 
from the harassment of previous short-term oj>erations. 


The view tliat the regular settlement of the sixties was unfair 
and pressed heavily upon the cultivators was contested by the 

•Letter of the Chief Coinmi».sioncr of the Centra! Provinces to the Governor- 
Oeneral of India, No. 1862, dated April 11, 1901 (quoted in R. C. Dutt: Economic 
History of India in the Victorian Age). 
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Government of India under Lord Curzon who bent his whole 
weight of official machinery to refute it. It resulted in an 
exhaustive survey of the question, followed by the publication of 
the statements of the different provincial governments, seeking to 
disprove the claims made by R. C. Dutt to the effect that the land 
revenue system introduced hy the British led to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the Indian people. The case of the Government was stated 
authoritatively hy their experts who facilely controverted the argu¬ 
ments of R. C. Dutt. But facts speak louder than words. Nobody 
could challenge the fact that the condition of the Indian peasant 
under the rule of Indian princes was better than that under the 
British rule. On the question of excessive rent assessments. 
Reynolds, a former Secretary to the Bengal Government, wrote to 
R. C. Dutt:-- 

“You are quite right in putting excessive rent assessments 
in the foreground as a main cause of the impoverishment of 
India, both because it is well to concentrate attention upon 
our much needed reform, and because reduction of land assess¬ 
ment must necessarily lead to retrenchment in expenditure.*’ 

The clearest proof of the unbearable burden of a heavy 
assessment under the British administration is the periodical 
scourge of famine which swept the country since 1860. The 
spectre first made its appearance in the North-Western Provinces 
in 1860, but luckily did not stay long, A terrible famine occurred 
in 1866-67 all along the eastern coast, with particular severity in 
Orissa. In 1868-69, there were famines in United Provinces, Raj- 
putana and the Punjab. In 1873, northern Bihar was stricken by 
famine. Again in 1876, a devastating famine which lasted for 
nearly two years spread over a wide area, stretching from Madras, 
Mysore, Hyderabad to Bombay and the United Provinces. The 
Central Provinces had their share of this curse somewhat later, in 
1896-97 and again during 1899-1900. Meanwhile, Government of 
India had already been forced to appoint a Famine Commission 
under General Sir Richard Stratchey which submitted its report 
in i880, making a number of recommendations for the prevention 
of famine and famine relief. 

The British historians are in the habit of counting on the 
asset side,—as one of the lasting “blessings” of the administration 
under the Crown,—the extension of the railway system during this 
period; but even this was, in fact, a severe economic burden, as it 
turned out. Although the first railway-line was laid in the time 
of Dalhousie in 1848, the expansion of railways took place 
vigorously after the Government of India had been taken over by 
the Crown and Parliament. There were two main lines constructed 
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in the Central Provinces during this period, one running along the 
Nermada valley, connecting Boinhay and Calcutta via Jabalpur; 
and the other also running east-west between Bombay and Calcutta 
but along Chlxattisgarh, passing through Nagpur. No doubt, 
these rail links helped to open up the rich hinterland, but to 
describe them as unalloyed blessings is disingenuous. The railways 
were built up at a fantastic cost. Nowhere in the world did the 
railway cost so much per mile. It is estimated that the East India 
Railway cost about ^.'30,000 a mile. Thus the railways really 
provided a lucrative field of investment for the British capitalists 
yielding a guaranteed return at a_ much higher rate than was ever 
dreamt of in any other investment, while the Indian had to pay 
for the extravagance. 

The fantastic manner in which the public debt of India was 
increased during the first thirteen years of Crown administration 
from 1858 to 1870 placed on the poverty-stricken people of India 
as unbearable burden: 

“ The burdens that it was found convenient to charge to 
India seems preposterous. The costs of the Mutiny, the price 
of the transfer of the Company’s rights to the Crown . . . 
wars in China and Abyssinia, every Governmental item in 
London that remotely related to India, down to the fees of 
the charwoman in the India Office and the expenses of ships 
that sailed but did not participate in the hostilities, and the 
cost of Indian regiments for six months’ training at home 
before thev sailed—all were charged to the account of the un¬ 
represented ryot. The Sultan of Turkey visited- London in 
1868 in state, and his official Ball was arranged for at the India 
Office and the bill charged to India. A lunatic asylum in 
Ealing, gifts to members of a Zanzibar Mission, the Consular 
and diplomatic establishments of Great Britain in China and 
in Persia, part of the permanent expenses of the Mediterranean 
Fleet and the entire cost of a line of telegraph from England 
to India had been charged before 1870 to the Indian Treasury. 
It is small wonder that the Indian revenues swelled from 
33 millions a year to 52 millions a year during the first thirteen 
years of Crown administration, and that deficits accumulated 
from 1866 to 1870 amounting to 11J4 millions. A Home Debt 
/30,000,000 was brought into existence between 1857 and 
I860, and steadily added to, while British statesmen achieved 
reputations for economy and financial skill through |u4icious 
manipulation of the Indian accounts.*" 

H-19 
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Thus, tlie weight oi economic burden grew heavier and heavier 
in many ways, so that a popular cartoon of the day represented 
India as a starved tottering person, bent double, on whose back 
rested a huge rock of economic burden, on top of which sat the 
well-fed, pot-bellied British Sahib, complete with sola topi, whiskers 
and rifle I 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE FRUITS OF BONDAGE 

While the Revolt of 1857 and its sequel produced on the 
British a racial arrogance, solidarity and an inveterate suspicion of 
the Indian, it also left on our side indelible marks which affected 
our outlook. It left the people in a state of frustration which, in 
its turn, had a twofold consequence. It drove some people back to 
their ancient moorings, their philosophy, religion and literature, 
with a greater ardour. Of these, we shall see more later. But in 
the case of some others it led to the growth of what was later 
described as “slave-mentality”, an attitude of sycophancy and 
favour-hunting. ‘The great industry of the British period after 
the Mutiny was the manufacture of quislings.” (Pannikar: Survey 
of Indian History) It resulted in the growth of a parasitic tribe., 
notably among the feudal classes and among some who had taken 
advantage of the English education. The feudal relics who had 
stood solidly by the British during the turbulent months, as well as 
the land-holding classes set up by the Government on the ruins of 
the dispossessed “rebels”, were anxious to prove themselves more 
loyal than the Britishers themselves. In order to whet their 
appetite, the ingenuity of Disraeli and Lord Lytton had invented 
an elaborate hierarchy of titles, decorations and ranks which were 
dangled before their greedy eyes. Rajahs, zamindars and the 
landed-gentry vied with each other in the scramble for glittering 
titles, and even the ambitious middle classes saw here a chance to 
become pillars of the Empire. The British rule appeared to them 
no burden but an opportunity and they gloried in such badges of 
rheir servitude as Rao Bahadurs and Knights ot the British Empire. 

At the same time, the English education which had grown in 
the three presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, fol-. 
lowing the establishment of the three universities there, created an 
increasing number of young men possessing an adequate knowledge 
of English Language who could be employed in the numerous sub¬ 
ordinate posts under Government. By natural talents the Indian 
is quick to learn a new language and adapt himself to new ways. 
No wonder the British found him apt, efficient, and—what is more 
to the purpose—^inexpensive. The English-educated Indian wi|S, 
therefore, much in demand, and it is not surprising that in this 
period those who had received English education underwent an 
anglicisation in the process. They imitated the ways and maiinera 
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of their masters and imagined themselves to be *'Sahibs” in their 
own right. The English set the fashion in every sphere of life 
and it was the ambition of the anglicised Indian to follow them. 

But the anglicised Indian was left in no doubt about his true 
status. It became unpleasantly clear to him that neither his imita¬ 
tion of English ways nor even his education in England would make 
him acceptable to the Englishman as an equal. At every turp he Wcus 
rebuffed and made to realise that his colour, race and subjection 
were unchangeable despite all his efforts to ape the?English.. The 
Indians soon found to their bitter cost that whatever their intellec* 
tual attainments might be, however, high and distinguished their 
education, they could not hope to rise al)pve an inescap^blq level 
of subordination., This supercilious attitude was particularly brutal 
among the non-official Englishmen and Englishwomen, and survivr 
ed till quite recent times. H. N, Brailsford tells an incident in 
which an educated Indian lady belonging, to a highly honoured 
family wanted to enter a first class compartment occupied by. two 
English women. One of them came to the door and sajd gruffly, 
“You cannot come in here”. “And why?”, asked the Indian lady 
politely, to which the other replied with rude, frankness,. “Because 
you are black and I am white.” It was, however, ther Indian lady, 
who , had the best of the argument, when she neatly retorted. 
“I prefer my colour to your manners”^ {Sv\b.ject India, p, 17.) 

Railway travelling was’ notoriously dangerous for Indians and 
innumerable instances might be cited of abuse and ill-treatmem 
meted out to them by their English fellow-passengers. Inst^ncea 
of Indians l>eing turned out of their places by the Guards to accom¬ 
modate English passengers were a common occurrence. The evil 
became so common and widespread that even as early as 1866, the 
British Indian Assojclation of the North-Western Provinces was 
compelled to present a petition bearing the signatures pf 3,25J pen: 
sons to the Viceroy [vide circular letter No. 22-Railway, from the 
Secretary, Government of India, to the Chief Commissioner,/Cen¬ 
tral Provirioes, dated 2nd October 1866).. . The Viceroy dr^w the 
attention of the Chief Commissioner to “seryious and patent defect^; 
in tho administration of the Indian railways more specially in,the: 
accommodation and treatment of native passengers, who form th^^ 
great bulk of railway travellers.” The use of moderate, language, 
iiv the circular letter should not give us the impression that the evils; 
complained of were of an ordinary and routine character. It* 
repeatedly refers, to the need of securing ‘‘the proper treatment and 
welfare of the native passengers.” The question of the iH-treatment, 
of the Indians in the railway trains must have assumed serious ptp- 
portiom. It was brought to the notice of the Secretary of State wbo.: 
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addressed the Board of Directors of several railway companies 
directing them to provide for “the protection from ill-treatment by 
the Subordinate railway officials of the native passengers.” But how 
well they observed this can be seen from the following incident. 

During his sojourn in Patna. Wilfrid Blunt stayed with Nawab 
Vilayat Ali Khan, a respected nobleman of the city. The Nawab 
litood high not only in the esteem of his fellow-citizens but of the 
Government also, who had made him a Companion of the Star df 
India. On Blunt's departure the Nawab with thirty more of the 
leading inhabitants of Patna accompanied him to the railway 
station. When Blunt had entered the railway carriage, they 
remained standing on the platform in the most orderly and respect¬ 
ful manner. There was neither obstruction noi noise nor crowd¬ 
ing. But the presence of “natives” on the platform became 
suddenly distasteful to an English passenger in the adjoining com¬ 
partment. Thrusting his head out of the window he began to 
abuse them and bade'them be off; and when they did not tnbVe 
struck at them with his stick, and threatened the old Nawdh 
especially with it if he came within his reach: The arrogant ahd 
offensive Englishman showed great surprise and iiidignatioti wheii 
Wilfrid Blunt interfered, as if to say, “who are you that you should 
interpose yourself between an Englishman and his. natural right 
qi abusing 'natives’ at will?”. It was not without some difficulty 
that Police aid could be secured. The railway officials—and 'th6 
police treated it as a matter of small importance-^did their best 
screen the offender and declared themselves incompetent to do more' 
than register a complaint. (The Indian SelectoryYoi, I lOy 
October 1884.) 

The jconimercial classes of Englishmen, especially the planters, 
were the worst offenders in the ill-treatment of Indians, The story 
of how the European planters oppressed the peasants forcing them 
to. grow indigo on their land will be referred to elsewhere. Over 
vast tracts of Bihar the peasants cultivated indigo under a. sykera 
which had become an instrument of intolerable oppressiori. Many 
of the helpless peasants objected to grow indigo, bn the ground Thai 
other crops paid them better. Upon this the planters forcibly $eiied; 
the lands, and had them sowed with indigo by theif own hendi^ 
men. The proprietors of the lands were, thus kept away frOm^thc^ 
fields by the terror of sword and cudgel. This practice prevaifcd,; 
imchallcnged, for a long time, and the planters even defied 
their own Government if their high-handed action were t0 • bc^ 
questibned by an officer. They openly boasted of their power %Qi 
teach a lesson t<^ the officials of the Government, and. referred , 
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the time when ‘Interlopers had conquered and dismissed a 
Lieutcnant-Govcrnor'\ The fate that overtook an Englishman who 
rendered into English a play, Nil Darpan, exposing the wickedness 
of the indigo planters, is described in a later chapter. 

A glaring instance of racial antagonism was the case of Rudd, 
an Englishman, who was in the service of one, Mr. JelJicoe. Rudd 
was desired by his master to procure a sheep for his use. 
He selected one from the flock of a shephered of the name 
of Fazil who objected to his choice, saying, “Sir, do not take the 
sheep; she is with young, and I will give you another”. To this 
piece of perversity Rudd replied by forcibly carrying off the animal. 
The owner followed him to the bungalow and appealed to 
Mr. Jellicoe, who, after hearing the story, gave back the sheep and 
reproved his overseer for his want of consideration. This weak and 
un-English behaviour of his master was intolerable to Rudd who 
made up for his master's mildness by manhandling Fazil, and not 
satisfied with that, he decided to avenge the English prestige by 
shooting the fellow through the back. The victim died and Rudd 
was put on trial and the mass of evidence being most convincing 
of his guilt, he was convicted for wilful murder. The most surpris¬ 
ing aspect of the Rudd story is the total want of sympathy for the 
victim on the part of the European population of the country. On 
the other hand, they condemned the sentence passed on the 
murderer and presented a petition, bearing a large number of 
signatures of Europeans, urging the Governor-General to commute 
the sentence. The Indians were scandalised at the notion that a 
guilty Englishman must be spared simply because he was an 
Englishman. One of the educated Indians expres^d the general 
feeling in a well-written article, containing the following passage: 

“If the offender has deserved the extreme penalty of the 
law, in the name of justice and humanity let forfeit be extort¬ 
ed. Let blood be shed for blood. To attempt in such a case to 
mitigate the punishment is to attempt to pervert justice, to 
shake the stable foundations upon which society exists.” 

These expressions threw the Europeans into a state of wild frenzy 
and papers like the Bengal Harkaruy the mouthpiece of the 
European community, poured forth a stream of violent invective 
against the ‘natives’ who had the effrontery to demand bare justice 
in such a case. 

The instances in which the Englishman exhibited a callous 
indifference to the feelings of the Indians can be multiplied. The 
behaviour of the ruling race, particularly during the first decade 
after the suppression of the Revolt, was as brutal as it was 
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humiliating to the Indians. But their temper did not improve 
even after the lapse of years when the memories of 1857 were 
wearing ofiE. 

The ill-treatment of Indians continued without any effective 
protest. They found themselves helpless and were convinced that 
nothing would result from taking recourse to law which was 
administered bv English officers. Thus the estrangement between 
the two races increased from year to year. Writing in 1884, an 
English correspondent, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, remarks: 

**It is my distinct impression that the ill-feeling now exist¬ 
ing in India between the English there and the indigenous 
races is one which, if it be not allayed by a more generous 
treatment, will in a few years make the continued connection 
between England and India altogether impossible, and a final 
rupture of friendly relations will ensue between the two 
countries, which will be an incalculable misfortune for both, 
and may possibly be marked by scenes of violence, such as 
nothing in the past history of either will have equalled.” (The 
Indian Selector, Vol. I, No. 10, October 1884.) 

The Englishman of a thoughful disposition and reflective turn 
of mind perceived the growing danger of racial bitterness in India. 
They compared the situation in India with what the British faced 
in Ireland and Egypt; they pointed out the enormity of the racial 
problem in India and warned that it was impossible to overawe by 
force the population of the vast Indian sub-continent. Persons like 
Wilfrid Blunt foresaw and prophesied, *‘Let India once be united 
as Ireland and Egypt were, in a common sentiment of hatred for 
all that is English, and our rule ipso facto will cease. Let it once 
finally despair of English justice, and English force will be power¬ 
less to hold it in subjection.” 

Even when an Indian got himself converted to Christianity, it 
^hd not make him accepted as an equal by his fellow English 
Christians. For instance, Wilfrid Blunt describes; 

“I remember meeting a gentleman of high position and 
large fortune in the Madras Presidency, who as a young man, 
had been an admirer of everything English. He was by birth 
a Brahman of the strictest sea, and had violated all the rules 
of his caste when he had insisted on going, at the age of twenty, 
to finish his education in Europe. He had even gone so far as 
to forsake his own creed and join the church of England, and 
TO bis return to India had married a Christian lady, and was 
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now living with her according to English custom as an English¬ 
man in an English house. But the peculiarity of the case was 
this, that, though he had spared no pains to make friendly 
advances to the English of the Cantonment where he lived, he 
had never succeeded in being admitted at all into their society, 
or in being in any kind of way accepted as a person with whom 
they could associate. He was a man of large fortune, a mem¬ 
ber of the town council, a scholar of very considerable mental 
attainments, and a gentleman of blameless character. Yet he 
was as distinctly a pariah with a Christian English, whose 
customs he observed, as he had become with the oldest fashion¬ 
ed pf the Hindu relations whom he had left. He was certainly 
among the bitterest enemies I met of the present system of 
Anglo-Indian rule.'' (The Indian Selector, Vol. I, No. 10. 
October 1884.) 

In 1864, the Supreme Government drew the attention of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces to the growing 
t^n^dency among British officers “to maltreat natives". The follow¬ 
ing extract from the letter of the Supreme Government speaks for 
itself: 


“A late event has brought to the attention of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council that cases sometimes, occur 
in which British officers have been tempted to take, at times, 
-the law into their own hands and to maltreat the natives for 
trifling causes; occasionally for no reason at all. The conse¬ 
quences of such illegal and violent acts are not only that 
injustice and hardship are inflicted on individuals, but that the 
character of the Government itself suffers from tyrannical and 
oppressive behaviour of its own officers". (Bundle Corres¬ 
pondence Case File 17 of 1864.) 

We may be sure that instances of “maltreatment" and “tyranni¬ 
cal and oppressive behaviour" must have assumed notorious propor¬ 
tions for the Supreme Government to take note of the matter. 

An incident reported in the Berar Samachar in its issue of 6tli 
May 1877, reveals to what insane extent this attitude can go: 

“A European was walking on the road in Nagpur and 
taking umbrage at a Kunbi caught hold of him and command- 
{ ed Ramdayal, a municipal peon who was near at hand, to 
cut off his head. Ramdayal was aghast at the order of the 
- Sahib and when the latter had left the spot, he let him off. 

^ ^ Seeing this the Sahib returned and asked Raindayai inianger 
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why he had not carried out the order. Thereafter, the Sahib 
stabbed poor Ramdayal as a result of which he died. He was 
produced before a magistrate but was discharged on the plea 
of not being in his proper senses when he stab!)ed the peon.’* 

This was not an isolated case of racial madness. The Bt rat 
Stimachar in its issue of the 3rd September 1876, published the fol¬ 
lowing account of the inconsiderate behaviour of the head of the 
province. 

"‘The Chief Commissioner, Mr. Morris, one day saw an 
innocent unlettered Intlian going to fetch water from the well 
situated in the compound of his bungalow. Mr. Morris 
challenged him upon which the poor Indian apologised and 
said that he would not have dared had he known that the 
bungalow was occupied by a Bara Sahib. Not being satisfied, 
Mr. Morris had him arrested and the man was produced 
before a magistrate who let him off. But Mr. Morris was not 
going to leave him at that; he ordered his retrial by another 
magistrate who fined him four rupees. The Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Colonel Mackenzie, before whom the case went up in 
appeal, acquitted the man and passed strictures upon the 
magistrate who had found him guilty.” 

Now the point of this incident is that a responsible officer 
like the Chief Commissioner was so callous in his treatment of a 
Indian whose only offence was that he wanted to draw water 
from the well in his compound. The Berar Samachar summed up 
its comments on this episode by saying that it was not safe to leave 
lakhs of people of the Nagpur province to the tender mercies of a 
Chief Commissioner like Morris. 

Another instance of racial arrogance displayed by Englishmen 
towards the Indians may be cited. The victim of this misbehaviour 
was Mr. B. K. Bose who was subsequently honoured with a knight¬ 
hood and attained a high position in the public life of the Central 
Provinces. Let Mr. Bose speak: 

“In 1873 I went to Sagar in connection with a case. I 
thought it my duty to call on the Deputy Commissioner. I was 
made to stand in the verandah by the peon in attendance. My 
card was taken in and I could hear the gentleman shout to the 
peon that L could not be granted the honour of a Mulakat. I 
did not wait for the peon to deliver the message but at once 
left the place. For years after this I never visited a European 
officer, for I could not be .sure of the treatment I might receive.” 
(Bose: Stray Thoughts on Some Incidenh in My Life p. 13.) 

H -^20 
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The arrogance and snobbery of the British officers was so 
notorious that even Queen Victoria had to comment upon the 
‘‘snobbish and vulgar, over-bearing and offensive behaviour of many 
of our civil and Political Agents.” She further deigned to instruct 
her Viceroy in India to see that the people of India were made “to 
feel that we are masters, but it should be done kindly and not 
offensively which, alas, is so often the case.” 

Thus India chewed in sullen mood the hitter fruit of bondage. 



CHAPTER XV 
A PEOPLE IN FERMENT 

The transition of India from a state of abject submivssion to 
an awareness of her greatness and rich heritage was a slow and 
gradual process because the British conquest of India had done 
greater damage to the very spirit and being of the country than 
any previous conquest. KarJ Marx observed in 1853 with remark¬ 
able liistorical insight: 

“All the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, con(|uests . . . 
in Hindustan did not go deeper than its surface. England 
had broken down the entire framework of Indian society, 
witltout any symptoms of reconstitution yet appearing. The 
loss of his old world with no gain of a new one imparts a 
particular kind of melancholy to the present misery of the 
Hindu and separates Hindustan ruled by Britain from its 
ancient traditions and from the whole of its [)ast history.”* 

The im])act of tlie British rule on the Indian people at the close 
ol- the eightcentli century had a demoralising effect. Whereas the 
earlier Muslim rulers like Babar and Akbar had treated with rcs- 
pect the learning and saintliness of India, and had been willing to 
be taught by the civilization of the country they conquered, the 
British had no use for anything Indian except in the shape of 
merchandise. In their eyes all things Indian bore the badge of 
inferiority. Thus, the first two decades of the nineteenth century 
not only saw the ascendency of British power in India but also 
an eclipse of India's culture and civilization. A decadence seems 
to have set in wherever the British power spread, and it lay as a 
heavy pall on Indian life and thought. 

The situation was thus propitious for the aggressive activity of 
Christian Missionaries. Their propaganda was especially centred 
in the large cities and in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. They were shrewd enough to rctilise that the most 
fertile ground for their work of proselytisation was the young 
adolescent mind. Therefore, they set up scliools and colleges in 
the large cities aided by the encouragement of the Government. 
It is probable that the policy of the British was to create in the 
country a class of educated people moulded by Christian Missionary 
teachers, divorced from their own native fountains of religion and 
culture, and looking to the British for guidance and preferment. 

*Quottcd by K. M. Panikkar : A Survey of Indian History, Page 238. 
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If such was their intention they did succeed in some measure, as 
we have seen earlier, in creating an English-educated docile class 
who pitifully aped all the ways of their masters. 

But this same policy of the Government and the aggressive 
tactics of the Christian Missionaries led indirectly to the revival 
of Hindu religion and the regeneration of Indian culture. Among 
the leaders of this movement, the foremost was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy who might be truly considered the pioneer of Indian renais¬ 
sance. He was the moving spirit in the rediscovery of India’s 
ancient heritage, and the vindication of India’s greatness. Ram 
Mohan Roy represented a unique synthesis of Eastern idealism 
and the humanism of the West. He met the challenge of the Chris¬ 
tian Missionaries by asserting the fundamental truths of Hinduism 
shorn of many social customs and practices which, in his view, 
were opposed to the basic truths of religion. Thus was founded the 
Brahmo Samaj which was intended to be a reformed and modern¬ 
ised faith within the fold of Hinduism. He felt that it was only 
on that basis that the Hindu religion would be able to refute the 
claims of Christianity. In the life and writings of Ram Mohan 
Roy we get an idea of the fierce controversy that raged between 
the Christian Missionaries and the leaders of Hindu thought. 
Professor Max Muller relates the story of how Dr. Middleton, the 
first Bishop of Calcutta, tried to convert Ram Mohan Roy to 
Christianity. Having spoken at length on the truth and excellence 
of his religion the Bishop proceeded to point out to Ram Mohan 
the honour and the repute, the influence and usefulness which he 
could acquire if he became a Christian Apostle of India. Max 
Muller narrates how ‘‘Raja Ram Mohan Roy expressed his ])itter 
indignation that he should have been deemed capable of being 
influenced by any consideration but the love of truth and good¬ 
ness, and he never afterwards visited the Bishop again”. 

Ram Mohan Roy was primarily an intellectual and a rationalist. 
His efforts to rid Hinduism of many irrational practices and cus¬ 
toms, like the caste system, sati and other vulnerable features, were 
based on a humanistic and lil^eral approach to religion which the 
common people could not appreciate. To them his movement 
appeared to be outside the traditional stream of Hindu thought. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that beyond a limited circle of the 
middle classes in Bengal, the Brahmo Samaj did not find much 
support elsewhere. It docs not appear that this movement had any 
noticeable influence in Madhya Pradesh during R^m Mohan’s 
lifetime or even afterwards. 

But Hindu society in Madhya Pradesh, especially in its capital 
city of Nagpur, appears to have been sufficiently energetic to put 
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up resistance against the encroachment of Christian Missionary 
influence. It was not till the arrival of Stephen Hislop in Nagpur 
in 1845 that Missionary activity in this area began to be felt, 
ilislop was soon joined by three German artisans, Bartels, 
;\pler and Voss. Hislop sent his two colleagues, Apler and 
Voss to Sitabuldi “ with instructions, if possible, to make it a 
base of operations against Nagpur city”. But there prevailed in 
ilic city at that time a wave of orthodox Hindu fervour directed 
against some persons who were engaged in violating the caste 
observances. This heterodox behaviour was the result of a wide¬ 
spread belief that the time had arrived for the advent of the 
incarnation of Kalki. The rules and injunctions of Hindu religion 
were broken by many persons in preparation for this advent, and 
the orthodox section of society was horrified at such outrageous sin. 
Much excitement prevailed, and the violators of caste rules were 
punished and persecuted. It was in the midst of this commotion 
that Apler and Voss arrived to commence their Christianising 
operations. They too were naturally dubbed as ‘Kalkees', violators 
of Hindu observances, and shared the fury of orthodox Hindu 
society. One day Voss was severely belaboured and returned from 
the city “with mark of four large stones on his hat”. They gave 
up, for the time being, their operations in the city of Nagpur, but 
the mission established at Kamptee proved more successful due to 
its proximity to the cantonment. 

It appears that Hindu society in Nagpur and in the larger 
towns of Madhya Pradesh stoutly resisted the proselytising acti¬ 
vities of the missionaries. This opposition sometimes took a merci¬ 
less form, as when a Maratha convert reached the door-steps of his 
village home in a dying state, the members of his family allowe<l 
him to die in the cow-shed as an ex<ommunicated person, rather 
titan desecrate their house by taking him in. A few months before 
the death of the last Bhonsla ruler of Nagpur, the Christian mis¬ 
sion declared their intention of converting a person named Garni 
hingappa. Hislop requested the Resident, Mansel, to secure from 
the Raja ‘liberty of conscience’ for his subject. The Resident: 
J^ought an interview with the Raja for this purpose hut before they 
had come to a decision Ganu Lingappa was received in the Mission 
House. The popular fury was so great that the Mission Hou.se was 
surrounded and attacked. The missionaries who faced the angry 
crowd were severely dealt with and the Mission House was seriou.sly 
damaged. It is said that even some sepoys and policemen joined in 
this demonstration. The British Resident was in high chagrin and 
held the Raja’s Government responsible for the damjigc done to 
the Mission House and the injuries sustained by the missionaries. 
The Raja's Government quietly paid one thousand rupees damages 
as an atonement for what had b^n ddne. 
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To the rather militant Hindu sentiment that prevailed in this 
province, the teachings of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, and of the 
Arya Samaj founded by him, had an immediate appeal. A Sanyasi 
of Gujarat deeply read in the Vedas, Dayanand Saraswati believed 
in an aggressive and dynamic Hinduism as the only reply to the 
aggressive Christian proselytisation. The teachings of Arya Samaj 
sought to establish Hinduism purely on the teachings of the Vedas. 
They rejected many of the later accretions to Hindu legend and 
theology. The Arya Samaj asserted the superiority of the Hindu 
faith over all other faiths, and met the onslaughts of rival religions 
in an open polemical battle. Tins movement gave an effective 
lighting spirit to Hinduism, and indirectly strengthened tlie 
nationalist movement in its resistance to foreign rule. In 
Madhya Jhadesh the Arya Samaj had a fair support from the 
time the first Samaj came to existence at Bombay in 1875. Swami 
Dayanand visited Jabalpur in the early seventies and stayed with 
the father of the late M. K. Golwalkar. But the Samaj was formally 
established in Jabalpur only in 1895. Of all the reiigions move¬ 
ments that aimed at the revival of the Hindu faith, the Arya Samaj 
had the most influence on the political life of the country. 
Brandies of the Samaj were established in some important towns 
in Madhya Pradesh and they served as the nucleus for national 
movements especially in the form of opposition to anything which 
injured the honour and culture of Hindus. 


But Arya Samaj had its limitations. Its repudiation of several 
tenets and practices of Hinduism outside the Vedas, and its oppo¬ 
sition to idol-worship made in somewJiat ineffective among the 
traditional Hindu society. But, on the other hand, the teachings 
of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and even more, the fiery and 
eloquent projiagation of Hindu faith by liis famous disciple 
Vivekananda gave to Hinduism what it had long needed, namely, 
a vigorous and convincing championship of its lofty teach¬ 
ings in their authentic texts. With the remarkable success that 
attended the lecture tour of Vivekanand in Europe and America. 
Hinduism may be said to have come into its own among the reli¬ 
gions of the world. The services of the Thcosophical Society and 
of Annie Besant but helped forward the world recognition of Hindu 
teachings. Branches of Ramakrishna Mission and of the Theoso- 
phical Society were established in Nagpur by the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Perhaps for the first time in many centuries. 
Hinduism could look the world in the face and be proud of itself. 
This in its turn added to the stature of Indians who began to realise 
that they possessed a spiritual heritage which even the European 
world was forced to admire. 
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While these revivalist movements were opening out to the 
jiurids of Indians a vision of the greatness and uniqueness of their 
heritage, the disillusionment and rebuffs vvliich they had to endure 
III political and official life roused in their minds keen bitterness. 
The Indian Councils Act of 1861 had permitted the Viceroy to 
nominate non-officials as members, and three Indians had been 
chosen for this honour, but they were all drawn from the Indian 
nobility—the Maharajah of Patiala, the Raja of Benares and Sir 
Uinkar Rao—who hardly had any voice of their own. The 
leaciionary regime of Lord Lytton clamped on the country two 
outrageous measures, the Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act 
which placed Indians in an invidious position. Though the Civil 
Service Act of 1870 allowed a limited number of Indians to he 
admitted into the Indian Civil Service, there was consternation 
among the Englishmen at the sacred ranks of the steel frame being 
violated by the incursion of “natives’". The earliest to enter the 
Service was Satyendranath Tagore, brother of the Poet. The 
success of a few Indians, in spite of almost insurmountable diflicul- 
tles placed in their way, so unsettled the Englishmen that the 
uj)|)er age-limit for admission to the Service was lowered from 23 
to 19, thus making it all but impossible for Indians to compete in 
England. Lord Lytton was frank enough to confess that by this 
step “we have broken to the heart the hopes held out to the car.” 
For years afterwards one of the major grievances voiced in the 
Indian press and from the platforms of public bodies was the 
injustice of the virtual exclusion of Indians from the higher 
services. The British Indian Association, founded in 1851, was the 
most important body of public men, counting among its members 
some of the best known leaders of the country including Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and Surendra Nath Bannerji. This body submitted a 
Memorandum of grievances to the British Parliament, prominent 
among which was the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
administrative posts. 

Thus the resurgence of the Indian mind following upon the 
growth of revivalist movements, coincided with the increasing 
awareness of India’s grievances among the educated classes. These 
classes had, in fact, begun to function as the mouthpiece of the 
people of India, the virtual makers and exponents of public opinion, 
frofnTas early as the third decade of the century. With the collap.se 
of the 1857 Revolt, and the disappearance of the feudal leadership, 
it was this educated middle class fired by patriotism and spirit of 
independence, that naturally assumed the leadership. They 
became the spokesmen of the people, they gave the lead to 
public demands, and it was from among them that the founders 
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of the Indian National Congress sprang up. Ram Mohan 
Roy himself came from such a family, and so did all the great 
leaders—lawyers, teachers, journalists—who lent splendour to the 
early years of the Congress movement—W. C. Bonnerji, G. K. 
Gokhale. R. N. Mudholkar, Surendranath Banerji, Tilak, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and many others. 

In the eightees of the nineteenth century, India was thus in 
ferment. The four years of Lytton’s high-handed rule was follow¬ 
ed by tlie comparatively benign administration of Ripon. In many 
ways it was an atonement for the injustices of the previous regime. 
Ripon repealed the Vernacular Press Act; he formulated a policy 
of local self-government, and introduced a system of competitive 
examinationvS, open to all, for filling certain number of posts in the 
higher branches of the subordinate services. There was much 
public appreciation of the good work done by Ripon, and the leaders 
were led to entertain high hopes of a new and progressive era in the 
British rule of India. 

But then came the agitation against the Ilbert Bill. But before 
the loud and organised protests by the Anglo-Indian community in 
India against the Ilbert Bill taught us the effectiveness of this form 
of political agitation, the Indian public in Calcutta had already 
demonstrated the impressiveness of such a protest. It was in 1883 
that Babu Surendra Nath Banerji was sent to jail on .a charge 
of ‘Contempt of the High Court’, for having condemned in strong 
language the conduct of Mr. Justice Norris of the Calcutta High 
Court in ordering the idol of Shri Shaligram to be brought for his 
inspection in the High Court. The news of his imprisonment creat¬ 
ed a profound impression not only in Calcutta and Bengal but 
throughout India. In Calcutta, the Indian shops were closed and 
business was suspended in the Indian parts of the town, not by 
order or by organised effort, but under a spontaneous impulse which 
moved the whole community. Students went into mourning. The 
demonstrations held in Calcutta were so large that no hall could 
find space for the crowds that sought entrance. The bazaars were 
utilised for this purpose, and the eager masses joined in their 
tliousands. An upheaval of feeling so genuine and so widespread 
as that which swept through Bengal in 1883 was never again witness¬ 
ed till we come to the agitation for the modification of the partition 
of Bengal. These demonstrations left an enduring impression on 
the public life of the country. 

It was later, in the time of Lord Ripon, that the introduction 
in the Supreme Council of the famous ‘Ilbert Bill’ raised a storm of 
opposition from Europeans, and the controversy raging round it 
helped to intensify the growing feeling of unity among the Indian 
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people. The Bill aimed at no sweeping changes. It provided that 
Indian judges, in up-country districts, should have jurisdiction over 
Englishmen, a jurisdiction long ago fully granted in Ceylon with no 
ill results, and also granted in India in the Presidency towns. The 
only province which would at all have been seriously affected by the 
Bill was Bengal, where the English planters saw in it a check to 
their system of managing and mismanaging their coolies ; a system 
which consisted in an indiscriminate and brutal beating 
of the coolies by the planters at their will. The pith of tjie 
matter was thus expressed by a planter. '‘It is all nonsense”, he 
said “to suppose you can get on without an occasional upset with 
the ‘niggers', and our English magistrates understand this. But if 
we had native magistrates we should be constantly run in for 
assault.” The Anglo-Indian community formed their defence 
association with its branches in different parts of the country. 
They raised over Rs. 1,50,000 to protect what they conceived to be 
their interests and to assert their special privileges. Their organisa¬ 
tion and their resources were able to secure success to their cause. 
The educated community all over India watched the struggle with 
interest. Watching the Ilbert Bill agitation, with all its fluctua¬ 
tions taking place before their eyes, they could not remain insensh 
ble to the lesson that it taught, of combination and organisation, a 
lesson which in this case was enforced amid conditions that left a 
rankling sense of humiliation in the mind of educated India. It 
was, however, fruitful of results. It strengthened the forces that 
were heading towards the birth of the Congress movement. At 
Calcutta, a conference was held at Albert Hall lasting for three 
(lays, creating immense enthusiasm and earnestness, at the end of 
which everyone seemed to have received new light and inspiration 
which, in the words of Sir Surendra Nath Bannerji, was the reply 
of educated India to the Ilbert Bill agitation, a “resonant blast on 
their Golden trumpet”. 

It is necessary to take note of another important factor which 
contributed to the growth of public agitation and a vocal public 
opinion. The Press in India, which since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century had made tentative beginnings, grew into pro¬ 
minence only during the period of free expression permitted to it 
by Metcalfe. Its growth was soon interrupted by the events of 1857. 
The role of the Press in the great revolt cannot be easily assessed. 
The Rev. J. Long, a champion of the Indian Language Press, has, 
however, said that “had the Delhi Native Newspapers of January 
1857 been consulted by European functionaries, they would have 
seen in them how the Natives were rife for revolt, and were accept¬ 
ing aid from Persia and Russia”. He calculated six million readei 8 
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for the six thousand copies of the hundreds of Bengali books pub¬ 
lished in 1857—at the rate of ten per book. Of the newspapers 
printed for sale, he estimated nearly 3,000 copies with thirty thou* 
sand readers at approximately the same rate. The number of news¬ 
papers published in the North-Western Province grew from year to 
year before 1857. It may be remarked that these newspapers were 
encouraged by the Government which purchased a large number of 
copies, since the Press in the North-Western Province was subjected 
to a careful scrutiny in the pre-rebellion period and instances of 
criticism of the policy of the Government or its officers were very 
infrequent. 

The Revolt of 1857, however, changed the whole situation. 
British officials demanded either the total suppression of Indian 
language newspapers or the establishment of rigorous censorship. 
Thereupon, Lord Canning enacted a law ‘‘to regulate the establish¬ 
ment of printing presses and to restrain the circulation of printed 
books ^nd papers’". The reasons advanced by Canning for this 
enactment are significant : 

*T doubt whether it is fully understood or known to what 
an audacious extent sedition has been poured into the hearts 
of the native population of India within the last few weeks 
under the guise of intelligence supplied to them by the native 
newspapers. It has been done sedulously, cleverly, artfully—so 
grossly, that with educated and informed minds, the very 
extravagance of the misrepresentation must compel discredit. 
In addition to perversion of facts, there are constant vilifica¬ 
tions of the Government, false assertions of its purposes and 
unceasing attempts to sow discontent and hatred between it 
and its subjects"’. 

The enactment did not “draw a line of demarcation between 
European and Native publications"’ though it was “not especially 
levelled at the European press”. The law applied “to every kind of 
publication whatever the language in which it may be printed, or 
the nature of the persons who are responsible for what is put forth 
in it”. The Governor of Bombay, who had little justification for 
complaint against the Press in that area, came out with a strong 
note supporting the imposition of restrictions with the avowed 
object of strengthening the hands of Canning against possible 
opposition from England or in India to the proposed law. 

So the Act No. XV of 1857 was put on the statute book. Its 
aim was to restrain the circulation of printed books and newspapers. 
The Act prohibited the keeping or using of printing presses with¬ 
out a licence from the Government which assumed discretionary 
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powers to grant licences and to revoke them at any time. It con¬ 
ferred on the Government wide powers to prohibit the publication 
or circulation of any newspaper, book or other printed matter. No 
distinction was made between publications in English and in the 
Indian languages. It was applicable to the whole of India and its 
duration was limited to one year, i.e., till 13th June 1858. 

The new Act brought trouble to many newspapers. The 
Bengal Harkaru lost its licence which was, however, later restored. 
The editor of the Friend of India was warned for publishing an 
article on the ''Centenary of .Plassey” on the ground that it was a 
dangerous and provocative article. Many Indian editors came 
within the orbit of this act. The printers and publishers of 
Dnrhin, The Sultan-uhAkhhar and the Saniachar Sudhaharshan 
were charged before the Supreme Coint with publishing seditious 
libels. The charge against them was, however, not proved. The 
GuhhanA-naihhahar ceased publication on its press being seized 
for the publication of “malignant” articles in the newspaper. 

As pointed out above, the Press Act of Lx)rd Canning was a 
measure of universal application and did not exempt the English 
language news[)apers from its operation. This gave the Europeans 
great offence and they petitioned the Queen for his recall on the 
ground that his policy was weak and vacillating. The European 
community thirsted for a policy of retribution which found naked 
and shameless expression in the columns of the Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers. But this section of the Press was muzzled for very good 
reasons. The character and tone of its writing, according to the 
Commissioner of Revenue for Patna, “are much more likely to 
endanger the stability of the Government than any amount of 
abuse, whether of the measures or of the members of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Anglo-Indian Press excited disaffection amongst large 
masses of the population and had the tendency to convert what is 
now a military revolt into a national rebellion.” The Anglo-Indian 
Press, it must be borne in mind, was curbed by the Government in 
its own interest and not in pursuance of a policy of equal treatment 
towards the Press in India as a whole. 

In 1861, a sensation was caused in the newspaper circles by 
what was known as the 'Nil Darpan' case. ‘Nil Darpan^ was a 
Bengali drama on the subject of indigo plantation in Bengal. It 
was translated by Rev. J. Long into the English language and 
widely distributed among the officials of Government. The 
European community took umbrage at it and the planters sued the 
translator and printer for libel in the Supreme Court. The printer 
was fined and the translator, Rev. Long, was fined as well as 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment. This case was furiously 
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commented upon in the columns of the Press, both Indian and 
Anglo-Indian. 

Canning’s Press Act was valid only for a year. After the 
lapse of the Act the Press again grew in numbers and importance. 
The Hindu Patriot, founded in 1853, attained circulation and 
influence in the post-1857 period. Its editor, Harishchandra 
Mukherjee, wielded a powerful pen and conducted the paper with 
great ability. He was described as “a terror to the bureaucracy as 
well as to the White colonists and planters in Bengal”. The Indigo 
agitation found zealous support in the columns of this paper and 
it was as a result of the writing of Man Mohan Chose in it that the 
Indigo Commission was appointed. Man Mohan Chose regularly 
attended the sittings of the Indigo Commission and published full 
reports of its proceedings in the Hindu Patriot, The paper 
attracted attention by its championship of several public causes 
under the editorship of Krishto Das Pal who ably filled the editorial 
chair till his death in 1884. 

Another newspaper which promoted public interest was the 
celebrated Bengalee with which was associated the name of Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerji. It was a weekly paper and was conducted 
by Sir Surendra Nath at considerable sacrifice and with no small 
difficulty. This paper was conducted on independent lines, and on 
occasion differed even from its Indian contemporaries. The famous 
Amrita Bazar Patrika which played such a prominent role in the 
growth of our national movement was started in 1868 by Sisir 
Kumar Ghosh and his brothers. This paper was from the 
beginning given to rather strong and outspoken language. Justify¬ 
ing such writing, its editor, Sisir Kumar Chose, says: 

‘They (the people) are now more dead than alive and need 

to be roused from their slumber. Our language has, therefore 

to be loud and penetrating”. 

The number of Indian newspapers was gradually increasing. 
In 1861, four newspapers of Bombay were amalgamated under the 
new name of the Times of India, To the same period belong 
The Pioneer of Allahabad, the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore 
and the Statesman of Calcutta were established during the 
period. The celebrated Hindu of Madras followed soon after. By 
1875 there were as many as 478 newspapers in the different languages 
in India. The Press in Madhya Pradesh also developed during the 
last three decades of the nineteenth century. The Subodh Sindhu of 
Khandwa, the Nyaya Sudha of Harda and the Varad Samachar of 
Akola enjoyed fairly large circulation and purveyed all-India as 
well as provincial and local news. The other newspapers pub¬ 
lished in the State were; Nagpur edited by Sitarampant, 
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Tarjumati’^e^Nagpur, edited by Md. Usman in English and Urdu, 
Motij-e-Narbada, an Urdu weekly edited by Abdul Karim, Arya 
Vaibhava, edited by Balkrishna at Burhanpur, and Vidarbha 
(Akola), edited by Digambar. All these were weeklies. Saraswaii 
Vilas of Jabalpur was a monthly in Hindi edited by 
Narayanaswami. 

The growth of the Indian Press with its strongly critical 
attitude towards the Government naturally provoked the wrath of 
the ruling class. An enquiry was instituted into the state of the 
Indian-owned Press in 1873. The findings of this enquiry which 
reflected the traditional official opinion, were in favour of restric¬ 
tions. The policy of muzzling the Press was strongly supported by 
Sir Ashley Eden, Governor of Bengal, and some members of the 
Viceroy’s Council like Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. They demanded 
a more effective law than what was available in the shape of the 
Act of 1857 and the section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. The 
Government of India also had the support of almost all the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 

The Vernacular Press Bill was introduced in the Governor- 
GeneraFs Council and the rules of business of the Council were 
suspended to enable the Bill to be passed at one sitting, on the very 
day it was introduced, and it was placed on the Statute Book, as 
Act IX of 1878. The objects of this law were to place the news¬ 
papers published in Indian languages under “better control” and 
to furnish the Government with more effective means of punishing 
and repressing seditious writing calculated to produce disaffection 
towards the Government in the minds of the ignorant population. 

It would appear that the first inspiration for this invidious 
legislation came from Sir Ashley Eden, who was chagrined at the 
outspoken criticism of the British in Amrit Bazaar Patrika. Having 
failed to win over the paper to his side, he meant to take his 
revenge by gagging it by the Vernacular Press Act. But the Patrika 
got the better of Sir Ashley, by transforming itself overnight into 
an English newspaper just before the Act was passed. Thus it was 
able to escape the clutches of the law and of Sir Ashley I 

The Government defended this wholly unjust law by an argu¬ 
ment which is surprisingly crude iff its logic. Speaking in the 
Legislative Council, Sir Ashley Eden said: 

‘The papers published in this country in the English 
language are written by a class of writers for a class of readers 
W'hose education and interests could make them naturally 
intolerant of sedition; they were written under a sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and under a restraint of public opinion which do 
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not and cannot exist in the case of the ordinary native news¬ 
paper. It is quite easy and practicable to draw a distinction 
between papers publish in English and papers published in 
the Vernacular, and it is a distinction which really meets all 
the requirements of the case, and should not be disregarded 
merely because some evil disposed persons may choose to say 
that Government has desired to show undue favour to papers 
written in the language of the ruling power”. 

The Vernacular Press Act was comprehensive and rigorous. It 
empowered any Magistrate of a district, or a Commissioner of 
Police in a Presidency town to call upon the printer and publisher 
of a newspaper to enter into a bond, undertaking not to publish a 
certain kind of material, to demand' security and to forfeit, if it was 
thought fit, such presses and confiscate any printed matter as it 
deemed objectionable. No printer or publisher against whom such 
action was taken could have recourse to a Court of Law. 

Indian public opinion protested vigorously against this iniqui¬ 
tous measure. All the powers and eUxjuenee of Surendra Nath 
Banerji were directed to expose its injustice. Even Gladstone spoke 
against the principle of this Act. The working of this law was as 
ruthless as the authors of the Act coiild have desired. Several news¬ 
papers ceased publication. Many were asked to furnish security. 
From the volume of opposition that all this created in the country, 
and even in a section of English opinion, it was clear that the 
Vernacular Press Act was not likely to remain long on the Statute 
Book. When Gladstone became Prime Minister and Lord Ripon 
came out as the Viceroy, and even before the retirement of Sir 
Ashley Eden, the repeal of this Act had’ become a foregone con 
elusion. Early in 1881, the Secretary of State for India wrote to 
the Viceroy expressing the view that “there was nothing to show 
that the law which infringed the principle of equality of all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, had been accompanied by 
increased security to the Government or other compensating 
advantages”. He advised the Viceroy, therefore, to amend the 
Penal Code and not take recourse to exceptional measures. 

The Vernacular Press Act was repealed without discussion on 
December 7, 1881. Speaking'on the occasion. Lord Ripon remarked 
that “it will always l>e a great satisfaction to me that it should 
have been during the time that I held the office of the Viceroy that 
it should have been removed from the Statute Book”. I'he episode 
of the Vernacular Press Act demonstrated again the value of 
organised and effective public agitation to gain public ends. 



PART TWO 

Petitions and Protests 




CHAPTER I 

THE BIRTH OF THE CONGRESS 

The events of the decade which ended In 1885 inevitably helped 
file coming into existence of the Indian National Congress at the 
end of that period. We have seen how the reactionary regime 
of Lord Lytton roused countrywide discontent, while his ruinous 
adventure in Afghanistan imperiled the economy of the country 
at a time when widespread famine had devitalised the people. The 
collapse of the country's economy during a period of less than 
a hundred years of British rule created an appalling distress among 
the people and demolished the morale of the producers of wealth. 
A country which had been in the forefront of the textile trade 
became an exporter of raw-cotton to be processed in the mills of 
England. The cotton and .silk fabrics of Nagpur, which had cap¬ 
tured distant markets of Egypt and Europe were killed by the com¬ 
petition of machine-made goods imported duty-free. The official 
Settlement Report of Nagpur states in 1869: 

Some of the ordinary sorts of cloth peculiar to Nagpur 
and Oomrair (Umrer) have now been imitated in England and 
are actually sold here at much lower prices than their local 
prototypes. There seems to be a growing preference (because 
sold cheaper) for English goods, and already many of the 
weavers, weary of competing any longer, have betaken them¬ 
selves to more profitable employment. On the whole, then, 
although the manufacture and export of home-made cloth is 
still briskly maintained, it is probable that in the natural course 
of things, the trade must decline, and perhaps eventually dis¬ 
appear.'’. 

The sad tale of the impoverishment of the cultivator has 
already been told. Sir Henry Cotton wrote in 1885: 

“ There is no great harm in saying that the land belongs 
to the State, when the State is only another name for the 
people. But it is very different when the State is represented 
by a small minority of foreigners who disburse nearly one- 
third of the revenue received from the land on the remunera^ 
tion of their own servants and who have no stake in the for¬ 
tunes of the country,” (New India, p. 53.) 

Out of the mouths of their own countrymen a damaging ver¬ 
dict on the British rule in India can be pronounced. It is a con¬ 
fession of failure in the elementary functions of Government that 
H—22 
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at the end of three-quarters of a century, the condition of the 
country was one of utter desolation. A British educationist, who 
had intimate knowledge of this country, though somewhat lacking 
in an understanding of India's past, has stated, ** It is not that we 
have not won the hearts of these people; we have not even satis¬ 
fied their hunger. Whether or not the country as a whole, as 
some maintain, is growing richer, there can be little question that 
for the great mass of its inhabitants distress and hunger are no 

farther from them today than they were of old. The one aim 

that Britain sets before herself in the governance of lands like 
India and Egypt is the bringing to them of a material content¬ 
ment. If she has failed to accomplish that she can boast of no 
sSiiccess. And certainly in India she has not succeeded*' (Macnicol: 
Making of Modern India), 

While famine raged in a large part of the country, Lord 

Lytton held the vainglorious Durbar in 1877 for the purpose of 

carrying out Disraeli's flambuoyant idea of proclaiming the Queen 
as Empress of India. But even of evil things some good may some¬ 
times emerge. The pompous assemblage of princes and nobles 
that gathered at Lytton's court gave Surendra Nath Banerjee the 
idea of a large national assembly representing the people of India 
for the purpose of voicing their grievances and needs. The pre¬ 
vious year, in 1876, he had taken the initiative in forming the 
Indian Association, a body of public-spirited men from the educat¬ 
ed middle class which, Surendra Nath hoped, would succeed in 
achieving three main objects, namely, the creation of a strong 
body of public opinion in the country, the unification of all classes 
of the people of India on the basis of a common political aspira¬ 
tion and the awakening of the masses from their state of stupor 
and poverty. 

As the years of Lytton's unblessed regime dragged on, bring¬ 
ing in its wake a trail of oppression and misery, public opinion 
steadily grew in intensity and volume against the evils of his 
administration. The agitation against the Vernacular Press Act, 
the protests against the disastrous extravagance of the Second 
Afghan War and the opposition to the lowering of the age-iimits 
for admission to the Indian Civil Service roused the people through¬ 
out the country. The last of these causes for agitation made 
Surendra Nath Banerjee undertake a hurricane tour of the country 
from Lahore to Bombay, and thence to Surat and down to Madras 
in the south, galvanising the people by his oratory. It was a 
unique success. Sir Henry Cotton has recorded how ‘‘during the 
past year the tour of Bengali lecturer lecturing in English in upper 
India, assumed the character of a triumphal progress; and at the 
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present moment the name of Surendra Nath Banerjee excites as 
much enthusiasm among the rising generation of Multan as in 
Dacca.” 

The Indian Association was one of the earliest forums of pub¬ 
lic opinion established in the country. Others sprang up after¬ 
wards: the Presidency Association in Bombay which was later re¬ 
placed by the East India Association of which Dadabhai Naoroji 
was the moving spirit; the Mahajana Sabha of Madras; and the 
Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, It was a little later that the Lok 
Sabha was established at Ngpur with branches in some other towns 
of Madhya Pradesh. All these bodies consisted of cultured and 
educated persons belonging to the comparatively well-to-do mid¬ 
dle class, constituting the intelligensia of the country into whose 
hands the leadership of the country inevitably fell, following the 
collapse of the feudal aristocracy after the 1857 Revolt. These 
men were far from being radicals in thought and outlook. Any 
idea of removing the foreign rule from India was far from their 
minds. They saw the places of power and office held by English¬ 
men and wanted only that these should be accessible to Indians 
also. They saw that the Legislative Councils established by the 
1861 Act were overwhelmingly composed of foreigners and desired 
that there should be a leavening of Indian element in them. In 
short, they were willing to accept as inevitable the fact of the 
foreign rule and the structure of British administration, but urged 
that the sons of the soil should be permitted a share of the ofliccs 
and a voice in the counsels of the Government. Thus began the 
era of petitions and protests, led no doubt by men of high ability 
and persuasive eloquence, who put their faith in the essential good 
sense and fairness of the British as much as in the justice and 
reasonableness of their demands. One pf the earliest petitions 
of this period was the All-India Memorial addressed to the House 
of Commons asking for an upward revision of the age for admis¬ 
sion to the Civil Service and for holding simultaneous examina¬ 
tions in India and England for recruitment to the Civil Service. 
In 1879, the Indian Association sent one of their prominent mem¬ 
bers to England to back up this memorial by personal pleading 
before the English electorate. 

Whether these pleadings had any effect, or whether it was 
due to the fiasco of the Afghan War, the Conservative Ministry 
of Disraeli was defeated at the general elections, and in 1880 a 
Liberal .Government under Gladstone was formed. Lytton left 
India and was succeeded by Lord Ripon. The remarkable change 
which came over the Government of India under Ripon has already 
been referred to in an earlier chapter. Here it is only necessary 
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to point out that both the positive and the negative effects of 
his regime led to the strengthening of political thought and 
organisation among oui countrymen. Positive measures like the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act and the formation of Boards 
of Local Self-Government, hovrever imperfect and ineffective the 
latter might be, helped the growth of political consciousness. 
Negatively, the failure of the Ilbert Bill and the successful agita¬ 
tion organised against it by the Anglo-Indian community demons¬ 
trated the potentiality of this form of political action. 

From all these, India took her cue for the new phase of her 
freedom struggle, and in 1883, the very year of the Ilbert Bill, a 
Political Conference was called at Calcutta at which Surendranath 
Banerjee urged the need for establishing a national body which 
would serve as the forum for voicing India's grievances. Writing 
about it from his personal recollection, A. C. Muzumdar says: 

It was a unique spectacle of which the writer of these 
pages still retains a vivid Impression, of immense enthusiasm 
and earnestness which throughout characterised the three days' 
session of the Conference, and at the end of which everyone 
present seemed to have received a. new light and a novel inspi¬ 
ration”. (Muzumdar: Indian National Revolutiofi,) 

Similar conferences were held in Madras under the auspices 
of the Mahajana Sabha, and in Bombay by the Bombay Presidency 
Association. 

Meanwhile, Lord Ripon, frustrated in almost all his good 
intentions, finding himself not well supported by the Government 
in England, resigned his oflicc before his full term was over and 
returned to England, “a defeated, if not a disappointed man”. 
Time and again, during the British period after the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, the bureaucracy has successfully resist¬ 
ed any attempt at liberalising the administration. Against the 
firmly entrenched, and generally reactionary bureaucracy, no Vice* 
roy, with his short term of office, could accomplish much, granting 
that he desired to do so. The British officer had a rooted idea 
of his own superiority over the Indian^ that he belonged to a race 
‘'whom God has destined to govern and subdue”. Lord Roberts 
states this view unequivocally: 

“ It is this consciousness of the inherent superiority of 
the European which has won for us India, however welh 
educated and clever a native may be, and however: brave he 
may have proved himself, I believe that no rank which we 
can bestow upon him would cause him to be considered an 
equal by the British officer.” 
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This attitude of the British rulers on the one hand, and the 
demand of the Indians for gradual inliltration into the higher 
ranks of the Services on the other, account for the character of 
riie resolutions adopted by the Indian National Congress in the 
first few years of its historic career. 

When the successor of Ripon, Lord Dulferin, arrived in 
India in 1884, the stage had been set for ushering in the Congress. 
It only needed the initiative of a person who could gain for the 
Congress the goodwill, if not the support of the gods of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Luckily, in A. O. Hume, a retired civil servant, an 
eminently worthy person was found to take this initiative. Hurne 
has been described as the father of the Indian National Congress. 
If might perhaps be more appropriate to describe him as the mid¬ 
wife who officiated at its birth. It |Was he who met the new 
Vhccroy soon after his arrival in India and unfolded to him his 
ideas about a national convention. He looked upon it as a kind of 
safety-valve to let off popular discontent which might otherwise 
be pent up and burst in undesirable forms. Ilume is said to 
have obtained “unimpeachable evidence that the political discon¬ 
tent was going underground, and that he actually had in his posses¬ 
sion reports of seething revolt incubating in various districts”. 
Lord Dufferin gave a patient ear to the proposals, evinced much 
interest in the formation of a national convention so that “puldic 
men in India should meet yearly and point out to Government 
in what respects the administration was defective and how it could 
be improved”. 

Thus fortified by the approval of Dufferin, who, however, 
insisted that his support should not be given publicity as long as 
he was in India, the notice convening the Indian National Union, 
as it was then called, was sent round. It was originally intended 
that the Conference should meet at Poona in December, But, as 
it happened, a few days before the dates announced for the con¬ 
ference, some cases of cholera occurred in the city and it was 
thought prudent to shift the venue from Poona to Bombay. Here 
it was that the historic meeting took place. “At 12 noon, on 
December 28th 1885, in the Hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit 
College, the First National Congress met. The first voices heard 
were those of Mr. A. O. Hume, the Hon. Mr. S. Subrahmank 
Aiyar and the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang who proposed, seconded anrl 
'supported the election of the first President, Mr. W. C, Banerjee. 
A solemn and historic moment was that in which the first of the 
^‘^ng line of men thus honoured by the mother land took his seat 
preside over her first National Assembly.”* 

^Besaot : How India Wrought for Freedom. 
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One can see at once that the scope and purpose of the first 
founders of the Congress were modest In the extreme. They 
could not realise that they were the unconscious instruments of the 
forces of History who were being called upon to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a National organization which was destined to raise our 
nation from bondage and set us on the paths of freedom. Their 
demands were few and could have been easily satisfied. The 
demand for raising the upper age-limit for admission to the Civil 
Service, and for simultaneous recruitment in England and in India, 
which had been agitating the country for some time, were natural¬ 
ly included in the Resolutions passed by the Conference. Another 
resolution pleaded for the reduction of military expenditure and 
for the abolition of the India Council in London. The objects for 
which the Congress was established were defined as the “promo¬ 
tion of personal intimacy and friendship among all those who were 
striving for our country’s cause in various parts of the Empire, the 
eradication of all narrow prejudices among the lovers of our 
country and an authoritative expression of the mature opinions of 
the educated classes in India on some of the more important and 
pressing social questions of the day'\ 

The first meeting of the Congress was in the nature of a 
dedicatory session, attended only by seventy-two delegates. It 
would appear that no delegate from Madhya Pradesh was present 
because the invitations had been issued only to organised Associa¬ 
tions and political bodies existing at that time, and Madhya 
Pradesh probably did not have any. For the Second Session at 
Calcutta invitations were received by some persons in Madhya 
Pradesh. B. K. Bose who had been invited could not attend as 
he had been appointed a Judge of the Small Causes Court at 
Nagpur, but his friends Bapurao Dada Kinkhede, Gangadhar Rao 
Chitnavis and Gopal Hari Bhide attended the Congress session. 
So did Abdul Aziz of Kamptee who made a fine speech in Urdu 
at the session. 

The return of the delegates from Calcutta gave an impetus to 
the efforts of Krishna Rao Phatak who had been labouring to start 
a Sabha on the lines of the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona. An 
organization known as the Lok Sabha was established at Nagpur 
with Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis as President and Bapurao Dada 
Kinkhede as Secretary. In 1886, a similar Sabha was established 
at Amravati also with Deoras Vinayak Digambar of Akola, G. S- 
Khaparde, R. N. Mudholkar, M. V. Joshi and Kazi Badruddin of 
Malkapur among its members. 

Another important organization founded at about this time 
was the Gorakshan Sabha which had considerable political 
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influence though primarily intended to preserve the cattle-wealth 
of the country. When Swami Dayanand visited Nagpur and 
jabalpur in 1884 he had suggested the establishment of such a 
i),>(iy. It was soon taken up with enthusiasm and a Gorakshan 
Sabha was formed in Nagpur on 1st July 1888. Within a year 
as many as forty-nine Sabhas were formed at different places in 
Madhya Pradesh, and the Gorakshan Sabha assumed gradually 
an All-India form, counting among its members B. G. Tilak, 
M. M, Malviya, D. M. Petit and many prominent members of the 
Congress. 

It is a fact that for some time all national activity derived its 
si l ength and its active workers from the Indian National Congress, 
and the annual sessions of the Congress reflected accurately the 
reactions of the educated people to the policies and measures of 
the Government. Within the first four years of the existence of 
the Congress it increased so greatly in its influence that the 
altitude of the official world towards it underwent a sharp change. 
Although there were in the Congress a few important Englishmen 
two of whom, Hume and Wedderburn, were retired civil servants, 
the influence of the bureaucracy was once again decisive and it 
succeeded in converting the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. He who bad 
on his arrival in India given all encouragement to Hume to start 
the Congress now looked upon it with suspicion, and at a farewell 
banquet held in his honour he had the ill-grace to describe the 
Congress as seditious. This change is an indirect tribute to the 
strength of the organisation. 

As a result of this official ill-will, the fourth session of the 
Congress held in Allahabad was faced with great difficulties. 
Obstacles were placed in the way of the Reception Committee 
from the very beginning, and it was with difficulty that they could 
even secure a place for holding the session. Persons who attended 
the Congress sessions became victims of official persecution. One 
common form of oppression was to demand heavy security for 
i;ood behaviour without any charge being made. A person who 
flad attended the Third Session of the Congress held at Madras, 
in defiance of his district officer, a rabid anti-Congressman, was 
asked to furnish a security of Rs. 20,000 to keep the peace. He 
decided that it was safer to pay it than to challenge it in a court 
Jaw and thus provoke the greater wrath of the officer. In Berar, 
a warning from Government sources had been sent to patels, 
patwaris and Deshmukhs asking them to keep aloof from the 
Indian National Congress and its activities. 

The Conservative Government of Salisbury in England and 
die bureaucratic suspicion in India brought about a frigidity in 
die attitude of Government towards the Congress. This is best 
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revealed in the reply that Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, gave to 
the question about Government servants attending the Congress 
session. He said : 

The Government of India recognised that the Congress 
movement is regarded as representing what would in Europe 
he called the advanced Liberal Party, as distinguished from 
tne great body of conservative opinion which existed side by 
side with it. They desire themselves to maintain an attitude 
of neutrality in their relations with both parties, so long as 
these act strictly within their contsituional functions. The 
Government of India considers the Congress, to be a consti¬ 
tutional body, and the position of the Congress vis-a-vis the 
Government, was parallel to that of the opposition in England, 
and the Government of India was strictly neutrar’. 

This is a significant exposition of the viewpoint of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the Congress. A cleavage is recognised between 
the Congress movement and “the great body of Conservative 
opinion” between which the Government p'^ofessed to occupy a 
position of ‘benevolent’ neutrality. But, as Sastri says in his 
account of the Congress, “Neutrality is a difficult virtue to preserve 
towards persistent critics”. Official hostility to the Congress grew 
in proportion to the criticism, however mild, of Government 
policies voiced at the Congress sessions, and the Government 
found it desirable to bolster up “the great body of conservative 
opinion” to serve as a counter-poise to the Congress. The Anglo- 
Indian Press inspired by the official view carried on a campaign to 
minimise and ridicule the influence of the Congress, describing it 
as a “microscopic minority”, characterising the delegates who 
gathered together annually as “dreaming idealists, impotent sedi¬ 
tion-mongers, sclf-constitilted delegates, disappointed place-seekers, 
pretentious body of irresponsible agitators”, and by such other 
choice epithets. The Congress was thus gradually driven to a 
position where it could no longer invoke the blessings of the 
providential connection between our country and England, nor 
adopt the customary resolution of thanks to the Imperial Queen. 
But the Congress moved only very gradually—too slowly for the 
liking of some members—to this position. Even in the Calcutta 
session of 1890, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the President, made a 
point on referring to the blessings of the connection between 
England and India. After refuting Lord Salisbury’s absurd view 
that Government, by representation, did not fit eastern tradi¬ 
tions or eastern minds, by quoting an English authority, Chisholm 
Anstey, “that the East is the parent of municipalities, and that 
local self-government, in the widest acceptation of the term, is as 
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olti as the East itself’, Pherozeshah Mehta made a fervent appeal 
10 Kngland: 

“History teaches us that such has been the law of widen- 
ing progress in all ages and in all countries, notably in 
England itself. That function and that duty, which thus 
devolve upon us, is best discharged, not in times of alarm 
and uneasiness, of anger and excitement, but when the heart 
is loyal and clear and reason unclouded. It is, I repeat, the 
glory of the Congress that the educated and enlightener* 
people of the country need to repay the debt of gratitud 
which they owe for the priceless boon of education by plead¬ 
ing and pleading temporaiely for timely and provident states¬ 
manship. I have no fears but that English statesmanship will 
ultimately respond to the call. 1 have unbounded faith in the 
living and fertilising principles of Englisli culture and English 
education. All the great forces of English life and socierv. 
moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if slowly, yet steadily 
and irresistibly, declaring themselves for the choice wltich W'ill 
make the connection of England and India a blessing to them¬ 
selves and to the wliolc world of countless generations. I 
appeal to all true Englishmen-to candid friends as w^ell as to 
generous foes—nor lo let this i)rayer go in vain.” 

It is worthwdiile at this stage to recall the administrative 
changes that occurred in the country during the first five years of 
the existence of the Congre.ss. The years that followed the regime 
of Eytton till the passage of the Councils Act of 1892 were years 
c)t bureaucratic triumph. The government was run by the senior 
British officials who by the natural law^ of seniority were promoted 
ns membeis of the Viceroy's Executive Council. Tltough the 
Vhccroy, generally chosen from the ranks of Rritisli aristocracy, 
came armed with powers far surpassing those of a British Prime 
Minister, the limited period of his assignment and the weight of 
opinion of the senior officials rendered him largely an instrument 
in the hands of the Executive Council whose wishes generally pre¬ 
vailed. There were, of course, exceptions of a domineering and 
energetic Viceroy like Curzon who could override and dictate to 
his Council. But generally it was the official view that prevailed. 
The position was not materially affected by the Act of 1861 by 
'vhich a few Indians were nominated to the Legislative Council 
nl" the Viceroy and to the Provincial Legislative Councils at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Therefore, when the finances of the 
Government suffered a serious set-back as a result of the costly 
Afghan War and the famines, not to speak of the increa.sing costli- 
licss of the administrative machinery, it was the wooden bureau* 
H-23 
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cracy that decidcfl the measures of taxation to make good the 
losses. From about 1873 onwards the value of the rupee began 
to fall steeply. This in its turn increased the so-called homo 
charges and debt payments in terms of rupees. The abolition of 
the import duty on cloth in order to satisfy the greed of Man¬ 
chester and Lancashire closed up one source of the already in¬ 
elastic revenues of the country. The result was that by a Vice¬ 
regal ordinance that salt tax was enhanced in 1888, and the income- 
tax was reimposed. At the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
1890, Copal Krishna Gokhale spoke on the resolution on salt tax 
pointing out that “the enhancement of the lax by an executive 
order was unjust and impolitic and the consequences had been 
disastrous and unjust, because in 1886 the income-tax had been 
brought forward on the ground that the masses were paying more 
than their due share of tax, and yet it was on them that a new 
burden was laid. 'I’hc consequence was that the people had used 
in tliree years 26 lakh rnaunds of sail less than they would ha\c 
used at the previous price, and this was taken from the very poor¬ 
est. those wtu) lived always on the borderland of famine”. All 
that was asked for was that the duty on salt may be reduced from 
two riqiees eight annas to two rupees per maund, but even this 
modest demand was not accepted. The salt tax and the income- 
tax, however, were not enough to support the crumbling rupee 
value and the finances of Government, so that it w^as found neces¬ 
sary in the time of FJgin to impose a general duty of 5 per cent 
on all imports. The Lancashire clamour at once became loud, 
arul the Government of India bowing to their wishes, imposed a 
balancing excise duty of the same amount on tlte cloth made by 
Indian mills to offset the import duty. Thus was the Indian fivscal 
policy made to play the hand-maid to I.attcasliire interests. 

The oHicial report of the Calcutta session of the Congress of 
1890 concludes witli a comprehensive indictment erf the bureau¬ 
cratic rule, and sums up tlic main grievances of the country at 
the time: 

“Although our present Viceroy seems not only desirous 
of seeing and judging for himself, but thoroughly imbued 
with the true spirit of liberalism, although in every province 
there remain still some faithful few. who deprecate and deplore 
all the evil that is on foot; although throughout Great Britain 
signs appear that, here and there, her people are commencing 
to realise the grave responsibility in regard to India whicl) 
has devolved upon them, the administration of India still re¬ 
mains, alas! as a whole, 'linked with some virtues but a 
thousand crime'. Millions of educated and patriotic men arc 
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treated as political helots to gratify the class prejudices and 
amour propre and fill the pockets of a handful of bureaucrats, 
the average men amongst whom arc, positively, less cpialified 
for rule, in India, than a very considerable proportion of those 
whom England permits them to misgovern. 

India’s people, free-born Britisli subjects, are denied the 
smallest fraction of those fundamental political privileges 
whicli, as British citizens, are their inherent birthright. 
95 per cent of all the most important and responsible offices 
in the country are monopolised by Europeans, on salaries fully 
double of those that would secure cpiite as, in many cases far 
more, competent Indians for the majority of these posts. 

One-lifth of the entire population tremble on the verge 
of starvation, to perish by millions whenever the smallest 
natural calamity of drought or flood increases by one iota the 
insecurity of their position, and tlie money wrung from our 
pauper population, by the cruel taxation of the first necessaries 
of life—the money which is all our Government has had to 
show for the 20 odd millions who in recent years have suc¬ 
cumbed to famine and its consequences—is ruthlessly squan¬ 
dered in bloodshed, and in wicked, and idiotically mis¬ 
managed, aggressions on feebler neighbours, to gratify the 
ignoble cravings for personal distinctions and titles of indi¬ 
vidual members of a Simla cabal. 

Almost every indigenous art and industry had been 
crushed, and agriculture, the one art on which now depend 
nearly 90 per cent of the population, is slowly deteriorating 
under a grasping rack-renting system of temporary settlement 
and, with it our crops and our cattle. 

The masses are being persistently demoralised ; despite the 
distinct orders of the House of Commons, an iniquitous system 
of excise, calculated to stimulate drunkenness and all its atten¬ 
dant crimes and vices, is still retained, only slightly and super¬ 
ficially reformed in some Provinces, in all its original inequity 
in others. 

Under a barbarous and obsolete system, miscalled justice, 
Executive and Judicial, Fiscal and Police powers are so com¬ 
bined in one functionary, that powers professedly granted for 
one purpose are practically utilised in furtherance of others, 
for which no civilized Government in the world would, 
nowadays, dare to confer them. 

There is practically no justice in India for the poor against 
the rich, or the non-official against the official, and the police. 
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who shoulcl be the protectors of the poor and the honest, arc 
their terror and tlieir worst oppressors/' 

An important change winch came over the nature of the 
demands made in the early sessions of the Congress is notewrothy. 
We have seen that the first few sessions had urged the need for the 
appointment of Indians to the high offices in civil government. 
Hut it was soon realised that far more important than a few high 
posts was a voice in the legislature, of the country. wSurendranath 
Hanerjee, writing in his autobiographical survey. A Nation in tlu: 
Making, em|)hasises this demand: 

‘Tn the sixties of the last century, and even earlier, the 
eiforls of our national leaders were directed to securing for the 
people of India an adeepjate share of the higher offices of trust 
and responsibility under the Government. The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 had stirred their amltitions in this direc- 
• tion, and in season and out of season they pressed for the 
redemption of the pledges contained in that message. But the 
ground was now to he shifted . . . The eflorts of the last 

few years had stirred a strange and hitherto unfelt awakening 
among our people and had created new hopes and aspirations. 
It was not enough that we should have our full share of the 
higher offices : hut we as[)ired to have a voice in the councils 
of the nation. There was the bureaucracy. F'or good or evil, 
it was there. We not only wanted to !)e members of the 
bureaucracy and to leaven it with the Indian element, but we 
looked forward to controlling it, and sliaping and guiding its 
measures, and eventually bringing the entire administration 
under complete popular domination . . . Along with tlie 

development of the struggle for place and power to be secured 
to our countrymen, there came gradually but steadily to the 
forefront the idea that this was not enough, that it was part, 
hut not even the most viral part, of the programme for the 
political elevation of our people. The demand for representa¬ 
tive Government was now definitely formulated, and it was hut 
the natural and legitimate product of the public activities that 
had preceded it." 

The demand for representative institutions began to take shape 
fairly early in the career of the Congress. During the fifth session 
held at Bombay in 1889, Charles Bradlaugh, who was known as 
‘Member for India’ in the British Parliament, brought to India a 
Draft Bill prepared by him for the reform of the Legislative 
Councils. In support of the Bill Eardlcy Norton, Pandit Ayodhya- 
nath and Pandit Bishen Narain Dltar emphasised the elective 
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principle. “Given the principle of election we shall have the right 
to control ourselves, Wc shall have the right to criticise the 
PiiKlget, and last, but not the least, wc shall liave the glorious pri¬ 
vilege of interpellation, a right which, if properly applied, will 
redound to the enormous benefit both of the rulers and the ruled.“ 
hradlaugh introduced his Bill in the House of Commons in 1890, 
and this in its turn compelled the British Government to bestir 
themselves and introduce an official hill, which they did in a form 
far less liberal than Brad laugh’s Bill. At this stage Bradlaugh died 
in 1891, and the Government Bill was put through under the name, 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the Council's Act so 
drastically watered down the elective principle that the process w'as 
hardly distinguishable from nomination. It increased the number 
of non-olficial members in the Provincial Legislative Councils; and 
these non-officials were to he “recommended'’ liy the municipalities 
and district hoards for nomination !)y Government. Similarly, five 
more non-officials were added to the Governor-Gencrars I.egislativc 
Council, and these were to be “recommended'’ one each by the four 
Provincial Councils of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Agra, and 
one by the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta. Thus the Act 
carefully avoided any aj)pearanee of an elective principle, and offi¬ 
cial spokesmen were particular to cmpliasisc tliat the change did 
not signify any suggestion of a parliamentary system for India. 
The Act remained on the Statute Book as a small vestige of the 
brief interval of Liberal Government under Gladstone .and Rosc- 
hiiry that intervened from 1892 to 1895 in the otherwise unrelieved 
Tory regime of Salisbury which l)cginning in 1887 continued for 
nearly seventeen years till 1904 culminating in the apotheosis of 
Curzon’s rule. Wc owe to this long regime of Tory reaction the 
emergence of the militant and extremist school of nationalism in 
the Congress. 

Before tracing this new development it is necessary to review 
the first Session of the Congress held in Nagpur. It was in 1891 
that the Congress met in this city—the seventh in the series of 
Congress sessions—and was attended by 3,812 delegates of whom 
480 were from Berar. The session was held in a beautiful pavilion 
at Lai Bagh and was presided over by P. Andanda Charlu. The 
worsening poverty of India continued to be among the subjects fore¬ 
most in the minds of the delegates. This was further accentuated 
by the drain of wealth involved in the ambitions of the British in 
their frontier policy. Ever since the failure of the Second Afghan 
War, the British were trying to re-establish their influence in 
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Kabul. Abdur Rahman of Afghanistan described himself as a goat 
tied between the lion and the bear. From about 1888 onwards with 
the return to power of the Tory Ministry in England under Salis¬ 
bury, a general “forward"’ policy was adopted at the cost of India’s 
finances. The Nagpur Session of the Congress viewed this policy 
as injurious to the country. Speaking on the subject Pringle 
Kennedy urge<l that instead of a “scientific frontier”, they should 
remember the words of I.orcl Derby, that “a full treasury, a pros- 
perous and contented i)eoplc—these arc the real <lefcnces of the 
country.” In poignant words Mr. Kennedy pleaded that “millions 
have nor, from year’s end to year's end, a sufficiency of food. 1^'rom 
one day to another they do not know, whal every one of us knows 
every day of his life, what it is to have their stomachs full.” 

Another aspect of India’s poverty figured in the discussions on 
the use of foreign-made articles. We shall see later how the cult of 
Swadeshi contributed a powerful stream to the mighty waters of 
the freedom movement. At the Nag|)ur session it had already 
begun to exercise the minds of the leaders, in the context of India’s 
poverty. In a fervid and picturesque speech in Urdu, Lala 
Murlidhar asked— 

“What are all these chandeliers and lamps, and European- 
made chairs and tables, and smart clothes and bats, and 
English coats and bonnets and frocks, and silver-mounted 
cancs, and all the luxurious fittings of your houses, but 
trophies of India’s misery, mementoes of India’s starvation ? 
Every rupee you liavc spent on Europe-made articles is a rupee 
of which you have robbed your poorer brethcren, honest handi¬ 
craftsmen, who can now no longer earn a living”. 

Then, changing into a vein of sarcasm, he went on, 

“Of course, I know that it was pure philanthropy which 
flooded India with English-made goods, and surely, if slowly, 
killed our every indigenous industry—pure philanthropy 
which, to facilitate this, repealed the import duties and flung 
away three crores a year of a revenue which the rich paid, and 
to balance this wicked sacrifice raised the salt tax, which the 
poor pay ; which is now pressing factory regulations on us, to 
kill, if possible, the one tiny now new industrial departure 
India a)uld boast. Oh, yes. it is all philanthropy, but the 
result is that from this cause, amongst others, your bretheren 
arc star^dng ” 

Another important resolution which had special reference to 
Madhya Pradesh, dealt with Forest I^ws. The forests have always 
been an important source of revenue in this State. At the same 
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rime, they constitute a national wealth part of which, by tradition 
and local custom, had been utilised by the villagers for common 
purpose. The forest laws restricted these privileges, deprived the 
villages of much pasture land, denied to the ryot a source of liveli¬ 
hood and caused much public distress. Speaking on this subject, a 
delegate at the Nagpur session, said: 

"‘With a single stroke the legislator’s pen, the Forest I.aws 
have extinguished the communal rights of the ryot—rights 
which have been enjoyed from time immemorial—rights 
recognised and respected by former Governments, and even by 
the British Government in former times. By the extinction of 
communal rights village society has been revolutionised. 
Under pressure of necessity they arc driven to infringe the all- 
embracing Forest Laws and thus stand liable to criminal prose¬ 
cution. For petty infringements of these vexatious forest 
ordinances, thousands of criminal prosecutions take place. 

The Forest Laws have done more than anything else to 
alienate the peasantry from British rule ; the wsalt tax was bad : 
the Assessment Settlements were cruel ; but the Forest Laws 
stung at every point, and the unhappy peasant, doing as his 
fore-fathers did for countless generations, found himself hauled 
up as a criminal. In 1<S9(), the Government had raised in one 
district in the Madras IVesidency a lakh and a half from pas¬ 
ture fees, and three and a half lakhs of rupees as jtenal fees by 
impounding cattle for trespass on the confiscated communal 
lands, S. IL Bhate and other speakers detailed how the cattle 
were starving because of the forest adminisiration. which 
would nut even open tlie old grazing land ^eiiiporarily, and 
peasants were giving their cattle away for a song (an anna or 
so). Forests, jungles, wilds, gave things men wanted, fuel, 
wood, grass, stones, earth, leaves, bark, roots : all had been 
taken from them, not by God, but by an avaricious man. For 
hundreds of generations they had enjoyed these unchallenged, 
and now they were deprived of what nature gave them. 
Forests were blessings in the days of Hindu and Muhammadan 
lulers; now they were curses. His land wa.’^ on the hills, but 
he could not use forest, brush, scrub, though they were his 
own. He might not use leaves from his own trees, though he 
had grown. Where might his cattle graze? The forest 
reserves were not fenced, and cattle trespassed, and the owners 
were fined. A villager, having no doctor, tried to gather medi¬ 
cinal herbs, was fined; the herbs were all in the forests. 
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Other re!!?»')luti()ns related to the complete separation of exe¬ 
cutive and judicial functions, the fundamental reform of Police 

administration, increased expenditure on all branches ot 

education.” 

The Nag|)ur Session of the Congress gave a great stimulus to 
the national movement in Madhya Pradeslt. Most of the English- 
knowing persons—pleaders, land-holders, professional men—attend¬ 
ed the session, and every one seemed to be inspired with the idea 
that he had come to Nagpur for the sake of the Nation and return¬ 
ed filled with the /eal to serve the nation’s cause 

The first seven years of Congress existence already revealed 
that it was an organic and vital institution possessing the capacity 
for growth and adaptability. One can sec in these few years an 
ideological (lcveloj)inent. From ventilating popular grievances and 
asking for some places in the higher ranks of service for Indians, 
the Congress hatl began to assert certain fundamentals of national 
growth. The demand for representative institutions, h)r a share in 
the deliberations of the legislature and the recognition of the im- 
portacice of the elective principles were taking the national organi¬ 
sation onward in the path of cc»nstiiinionaI agitation. It is true 
that the Congress was anxitms to affirm its loyalty to the British 
rule. It looked ii[)on British connection as an indirect blessing 
to the country. It extolled the political maturity and wisdom of 
England from which India liad much to learn. It depended upon 
tlu’ sense of justice and enlightenment of tlte British Parliament for 
its constitutional progress. The leaders of the Congress (|uoicd 
Burke and Mill in support of their case, and based their demands 
on texts drawn from England's thinkers and men of letters. 
Britain could fiml no im|)ressive answer to the argument that a 
desire for greater freedom was the inevitable j)roduct of our deep 
and continued study of Britain's own writers and philosophers, that 
it was indeed the noble consummation of their rule in India, 
devoutly to he wished by the ruler as well as the ruled. As an un¬ 
answerable argument this is of course very sound. But to go 
further, and believe that India’s freedom movement w^as the conse¬ 
quence of studying Milton and Macaulay. Burke and Mill, is to be 
guilty of self-deception. A nation in bondage does not need to be 
taught the value of freedom. The hungry man need not be told 
the value of food. The resistance to subjection and the thirst for 
freedom arc the attributes of the spirit in man The pioneers of 
India’s freedom struggle did not believe that they learnt the^e 
lessons from books, leaders of 1842, and again of 1857. con-^ 
ducted this struggle in one way. Those w^ho now inherited the 
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Icaclersi'ip were, most of them, eminent lawyers and intellectuals. 
Their aimoury of advocacy contained subtle and powerful shafts 
which the Arms Act could not deny nor the thick skin of bureau¬ 
cracy wholly resist. Persuasive, dignified, sweetly reasonable—all 
the efforts and eloquence of the Congress in the early years were 
(lirccted to win their end by fervent appeals. It was only when 
total frustration befell them in this attempt, that other paths, less 
smooth, had to be chosen. 


H.24 




CHAPTER IT 

THE YEARS OF PETITIONING 

The Council Act of 18^^2 proved to ])e the. proverbial mouse 
l)C)rn of mountainous labour. Even so, it is perhaps the first import, 
ant result that the petitions and j)rotests of the people of India 
produced in the British Parliament. It will he recalled that the 
('ongress Session of 1890 at Calcutta decided to send a deputation 
to England to press the demands of the Indian people for political 
reforms and to represent views of the Congress to the British public. 
Mach of the members of the deputation, among whom were Hume. 
Surendranath Banerjea and R. N. Mudholkar, bore his own expen¬ 
diture on this visit. From all reports it appears the deputation 
made a good impression wherever they went, lliey addressed meet¬ 
ings in many towns of England, Wales and Scotland. They were 
able to win the support of Gladstone to a Bill which conceded the 
principle of representation to the [>cople of India. One of the 
memorable meetings addressed by the deputation was a meeting of 
the Oxford Union where Surendranath Banerjea made so impressive 
a speech that, contrary to expectations, the meeting voted in sup 
port of the Indian demand. The following passage is typical of 
the whole speech: 

“The statement has been made in the course of this debate 
that the Indians before the advent of the English were a pack 
of barbarians or semi-barbarians: I believe that was the langu¬ 
age that was used. Let me remind this H<nisc that they came-— 
the Hindus of India, the race to which I have the honour to 
belong (loud cheers) -they came from a great and ancient stock: 
that at a time when the ancestors of the most enlightened 
European nations were roaming in their native woods and 
forests, our fathers had founded great empires, established noble 
cities, and cultivated a system of ethics, a system of religion, 
and a noble language which at the present moment excites the 
admiration of the civilized world (loud cheersV You have only 
to walk across the way, and place yourselves in the Bodleian 
Library, to witness the ancient records of Indian industry, 
Indian culture, and Indian ethic*s: therefore it seems to me the 
remark is somewhat out of place. (Cheers). If the remark was 
made to prejudice our claim for representative institutions, 
never was it more misplaced, for the s»moIe reason that seT- 
governing institutions formed an essential feature of the civi¬ 
lization of the Aryan race, and we come from the Aryan stock 
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(cheers). Thcj Hon. opposer of the motion is pleased to refer 
to tlie authority of Sir Henry Maine in reference to certain 
quotations he has made. I am prepared to bow to that 
authority, and accept him as an authority on Indian matters. 
What does he say in reference to India? The first practical 
illustrations of ,sclf-p;overning institutions are to be found in the 
early records of India. Their village communities are as old 
as the hills. (Cheers). When we ask for representative insti¬ 
tutions, we ask for something which is in entire accord with 
the genius and the temper of the people of India, in entire 
accord with the traditions of their history, and in entire accord 
with the tenor of British rule in India”. 

He concluded his speech witli the following peroration: — 
Representative institutions are a consecrated possession, 
which in the counsels of Providence have been entrusted to the 
English peo])le, to guard that possession, to spread it, and not 
to make it the property of this people or that people, but the 
heritage of mankind at large. England is the home of repre¬ 
sentative institutions; from England as the centre, representa¬ 
tive institutions have spread far and wide until this country 
has justly been called the august mother of free nations. The 
people of India are children of that mother, and they claim their 
birthright, they claim to be admitted into the rights of British 
citizens and British fellow-subjects. I am perfectly certain 
that such an appeal made to the English pco])lc can meet with 
but one response—a response of sym[)athy, and a readiness to 
grant it (cheers). I plead before this for justice; I plead for 
liberty not inconsistent with ilie Britisli connection, hut tending 
to consolidate the foundations ; and 1 am perfectly convinced 
that, so long as these words, these sacred words, have any 
weight, any meaning, any significaiue, amongst Englishmen, 
and in this Mouse, you will record, by an nnanimons vote, an 
emphatie vote, your sympathy with our aspirations, our desire 
that India should be governed according to these eternal ])rin- 
ciplcs of justice and liberty, which are engraved deep in the 
hearts, the convictions, and feelings of Englishmen, to whatever 
party, to whatever creed, to whatever sect they might belong”. 

Such fervent pleading could not fail in its effect. The Indian 
Councils Bill, moved by the Secretary of State for India, Lord Cross, 
was passed by Parliament and received Royal assent in 1892. We 
have seen in the last chapter the stinting and half-hearted nature 
of this Act. ' It did not concede the elective principle. The Act 
was so restricted in its scope and was hedged round with so many 
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a^crvations that it proved to be a very poor substitute for what the 
niople had asked for. And yet it marked some advance in the 
liobt direction. Public disappointment at the unsatisfactory nature 
of the Act was voiced by the Congress at its Allahabad session in 
KS92. ‘While accepting in a loyal spirit the Indian Councils Act 
recently enacted, it regretted that the Act does not in set terms 
(f)nrcde the right of electing their own representatives/* Once 
again the reactionary bureaucracy was able to undo the little good 
that the Act might have done. The Rules to be framed under the 
A< t by the Provincial Governments were drawn up by some of the 
Otnernments in such a narrow spirit that tliey rendered the w-hole 
Act nugatory. G. K. Gokhale speaking at the Congress session of 
I he following year at Lahore in 1893 said, 

*‘If the officer who drafted the Rules for Bombay had l)een 
asked to sit down with the deliberate purpose of framing a 
scheme to defeat the object of the Act of 1892, lie could not 
have done better.** 

Thus confined and hamstrung though the Act was, soine of the 
distinguished Indians who went into the rc-constituted Councils 
succeeded in placing effectively before Government the Indian point 
of view. Surendranath Bancrjea in Bengal and Pherozeshah Mehta 
in Bombay were always alert to oppose with elo(]uence and power 
any measure that might come up in tlie council injurious to the 
country’s interests. The Central Provinces, being a non-Rcgulaiion* 
l^'ovince, was not asked to send a representative to the Imperial 
bogislative Council under this Act. Ihrt in April 1893 a public 
nuviing was held in Nag[)ur at rlie Neill City High School at which 
ii was decided to send a Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
India requesting that the (Vnrral Provinces should 1)C allowed to 
send at least one member under the 1892 Act, The Cl/ief Com- 
n'issioner, Sir Anthony M«acdonald consulted his Deputy Comrnis- 
J^ioners, and ultimately it was not rill 1896 that the Chief Coinnfis- 
sioner recommended the name of Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis to the 
Viceroy for nomination. He thus became the first person from this 
State to be a member of the Viceroy's Council. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was almost continu¬ 
ously haunted by famine. Although this was partly due to the 
failure of the rains in consecutive years, the major cause appears 
to be the unconscionably high assessments made from 1891 onwards, 
hi this State settlement operations were carried out in that year in 
' arious districts^ increasing the rentals so greatly that the cultivator 
ooiild hardly pay it, let alone save anything for his use. And yet 
Sir Bamfyde Fuller who was responsible for the settlement, had the 
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temerity to say that the revenue assessments were so extremely light 
that large savings must have accrued, that the people were still able 
to meet the failure of crops, and that State relief was not needed 
to any large extent 1 Actually, when the Chief Commissioner 
visited Bilaspur in 1892 a deputation of about 20,000 people waited 
upon him with a Memorial requesting him to revise the assessment 
with a view to reducing it, to introduce irrigation in rice districts 
and to establish agricultural banks which might grant loans to 
cultivators on fair terras. The misery and distress fn the State were 
of the worst. People died in large numbers. At one stage as many 
as 140 in a thousand population died in some places. 

Tlie famine of 1892 was followed by another in 1894. anti this 
was succeeded by another in 1894-95 and again in 1895-96. Human 
beings died like flies; cattle were decimated; villages lay deserted; 
those who survived lived on grass and leaves. The Sagar and 
Damoh districts were severely hit. A contemporary of the period 
has recorded that whole villages inhabited by Gonds and backward 
('lasses were compelled ro starve. The Press was full of harrowing 
accounts of the suffering. The Desk Sewak, Berar Samachar, 
Stihodh Sindhu and Nyaya Sudha published terrible stories of the 
suffering. The Shnhli Chintak of 5th April 1894 stated how one 
Hariram Kiirmi. a farmer who used to be prosperous in the past, 
went out to the field with his wife and reaped the whole day but 
not even a chhatak of grain could be obtained. The crops had been 
completely ruined by rust. The same paper reported another case 
of a whole family committing suicide because they had nothing to 
eat for several days. 

Such was the destitution to whicli large parts of the country had 
been reduced Iry tlie end of rhe nineieenih century. At the same 
lime the cost of administration and defence of the country incrca.sed 
enyrmonsly. During ihe Viccroyahy of Lansdowne and Elgin the 
froiuier policy was draining the country's wealth. Though an un¬ 
easy peace was maintained with Afghaiiistan after the treaty with 
Abdul Rahman, the tribal region of the North-West Frontier con¬ 
tinued to be a trouble-s|)ot. Several rea.sons—-partly the political 
movement in India, partly the defeat and withdrawal of the Italians 
from Abyssinia, partly the economic grievances of the Pathans— 
all combined to rouse the Swats. Mohmands and Afridis and other 
tribes against the British, and open war broke out in 1897. The 
Government of India rushed enormous numbers of troops to the 
frontier. On one wing alone 35,000 troops under Sir William 
I.rf)ckhart engaged the Afridis, and another equally large force 
attacked the Mohamand.s. The cost of this war was immense, and 
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tlic Indian taxpayer had to pay it. There were in the country at 
this time 140,000 European troops having 65,000 European oflicers 
who were all far more highly paid than the thousands of Indian 
troops and officers besides. At every session of the Congress fervent 
appeals were made and resolutions passed urging the reduction of 
military expenditure, but the result was only a further increase. 
As a ‘noble' Secretary of State said in the British Parliament, “The 
expenditure cf the Indian Government has increased, is increasing, 
and must cominuc to increase." 

While the series of famines were devastating the country, the 
[lulian currency also began lo reveal alarming temlencies. As 
pointed out earlier silver price began to fall sharply. By 1893 Gov- 
eminent had to close the mints for unrestricted coinage of silver. 
f;old coin was received in exchange for silver rupees at the fixed rate 
of fifteen for a sovereign. The exchange was fixed at 1 sh. 4 d. and 
at this rate the burden of payments to be made in England on 
various charges, piled up. In the face of the falling value of the 
rupee, Government was anxious to safeguard the interests of the 
already highly-paid European officers, and decided to pay them a 
special allowance called the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
which involved an annual expenditure of a crore of rupees. In 
addition Government also paid to the Banks in England a sum of 
131,000 to offset the lower exchange. The 1893 Session of the 
Congress at Lahore protested strongly against this intolerable and 
inicpiitous burden on the over-strained finances of India; but the 
protest had little effect. 

As if these misfortunes were not enough to break the spirit of 
the country, another scourge swept through the western and the 
northern parts of India—the pestilence of bubonic plague. It 
appeared first in Bombay State, perhaps brouglit by rats in the 
grain-ships from Hong Kong. Panic-stricken people from Bombay 
city, nearly 40,000 of them, fled into the villages. Thus the disease 
spread into the districts. Bombay and the Punjab were the two 
provinces that suffered most in this pestilence. But the pl^tgue had 
another indirect and far-reaching consequence on the politics of the 
country. Its ravages in the famine-stricken Deccan brought to the 
fore-front one of the architects of India’s freedom Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. He had organised a no-tax campaign during the year of the 
famine, in 1896. And now a greater disaster befell them in the 
form of Plague, The British authorities tried to arrest the spread 
the disease in the only way known to them, by putting the army 
on the job. The British soldier, rough and crude even in the best 
of time.s, carried out the task in his usual cavalier way, clearing the 
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streets, entering the houses, violating the privacy ot homes, and 
dealt with the “natives'’ in a summary fashion. Anger and re 
sentment grew. Tilak, whose Kesari had already become a power 
in the country, vehemently protested against this behaviour in his 
paper. And then one day two British officers who were on plague 
duty, Rand the Plague Commissioner, and Lt. Ayerst, were mur. 
dered in Poona. 'Phe two brothers Chaphekar, said to have been 
guilty, were tried and executed, while Tilak who was tried iindci 
section 124-A of the Penal Code was sentenced to eighteen montlis 
rigorous imprisonment. 

It was under the shadow of this gloom that the Congress ses¬ 
sion, the thirteenth in the series, was held at Amravati. There 
was still considerable danger of plague infection. The Civil Sur¬ 
geon of Amravati and the Deputy Commissioner advised Shri R. N. 
Mudliolkar, one of the organisers, that it would be advisable not 
to hold the session there. But these objections were overcome, 
and the Congress was held under the prcsitlentship of Sir Sankaran 
Nair. In his address as Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
.Dadasaheb Khaparde referred to the sufferings caused to the 
country by nature and the British Government—famine and 
plague ; a ruinous Frontier War; floods and fires. He also spoke 
of the repression that the Government had started in the country, 
with deportations, drastic laws of sedition, amendments of the 
Criminal Code giving summary powers to the police and the 
magistrates. 

The president of the Congress also condemned the reactionary 
policy of Government. He spoke of the distress and anger caused 
by the plague measures in Poona, the forcible intrusion of soldiers 
into the privacy of Hindu and Mohamadan homes, and even into 
temples. When protests against sucli highhandedness were pul)- 
lished, there was a demand in the Anglo-Indian Press for a gagging 
Act, but the complaints made by the people were not answered. 
Thus, the Amravati Session was dominated by the feelings of 
resentment against the oppressive policy of Government. To this 
period, the period of the unjust sentence on Tilak and the illegal 
detention without trial of the Natu Brothers, can be traced the birth 
of the militant and extremist school in the Congress. But of this, 
more later. 

It was not only in blatant acts of oppression such as these 
that the Government roused the resentment of the people, but 
numerous acts of ill-treatment and discourtesy which marked 
the conduct of Englishmen, both official and non-official, lacerated 
the hearts of the people. In Madhya Pradesh, some rare appoint' 
ments of Indians to senior posts were made, but that not 
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absolve them from the stigma of an inferior race. Ali Muhamad 
was appointed the first Indian Deputy Commissioner of Mandla, 
Bur when he attempted to assume social equality with his Euro¬ 
pean colleagues, he was firmly and quietly removed from his office. 
For a period of three months one Dr. Gokhale was appointed 
c:ivil Surgeon of Chanda, but at a Durbar at which seats for his 
Furopean colleagues were placed on the dais, he too claimed a 
seat with them. Dr. Gokhale was never again appointed to offici¬ 
ate as Civil Surgeon. Even when an Indian officer was conscien¬ 
tious in the discharge of his duties, he earned the wrath of the 
Government if he happened to take action against Europeans. 
One Pandya Shankernath was Forest Oflicer at Mandla and had 
(lutifully—though perhaps unwisely—challaned some European 
soldiers for shooting in the forests without a licence. The soldiers 
were let off, and Pandya Shankernath was severely reprimanded 
for doing his duty. The shock was so great that he died soon after. 
Such was the fate of tlie few Indians who were appointed to high 
olfices. And yet the people were happy when some of the Indians 
were elevated to high posts. The Nyaya Sudha of 25th May 1892 
reports a public meeting held at Wardha to congratulate two 
Indians appointed Deputy CommiASsioners. One of them was 
Shri Shankar Rao Chitnavis. It was in the same year that Hari 
Singh Gour (later Sir) returned to India after qualifying for the 
Bar and was appointed an Extra-Assistant Commissioner in this 
State. The same paper published in its issue of 17th February 
1893 how at a meeting of the Sagar Municipality, the Head Clerk, 
Narayan Rao, happened to enter the room with his shoes on. The 
Commissioner was presiding over the meeting, and he turned 
furiously at the Secretary asking why the clerk did not leave his 
shoes outside; and as he looked at the humbled and retreating 
figure of Narayan Rao, he shouted that if he ever again dared to 
enter with his shoes on, he would be thrashed on his head with 
the same shoes! The incidents of discourtesy and racial arrogance of 
non-official Englishmen towards Indians of even distinguished rank 
were even more shocking. The Subodh Sindhu of 1895 reported how 
Mr. Justice Ranade was maltreated by a European passenger in 
the railway train. Justice Ranade was returning from Madras to 
Bombay, and at Sholapur railway station he asked his servant to 
make his bed ofi the First Class berth reserved for him. The 
Kuropean passenger, objecting to his sharing the compartment 
threw the bedding out, at which the peace-loving Judge moved 
hito a Second Class compartment. The matter was reported to 
the station master who managed to find for him another first class 
c^ompartment. If this was the treatment received by a Judge of 
the Bombay High Court, the fate of lesser mortals could well be 
H-25 
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imagined. It is against this background of racial ill-feeling which 
was creating a broadening chasm between the Indians and ihe 
Englishmen that we have to view the incidents that took place at 
Poona in 1897. It was against such behaviour that the Indian 
Press, especially the powerful papers of Poona, the Kesari and the 
Maratha wrote bitterly. 

Some missionaries also contributed their mite to this worsening 
situation. It is recorded that on 19th January 1895 one Mr. Evans 
spoke to the students of Hislop College, Nagpur, and indulged in 
some ridicule of the Hindu gods, Rama and Krishna. The fact that 
Mr, Fraser, the Commissioner, presided over the meeting made this 
gratuitous insult all the more reprehensible. Probably it was the 
presence of the head of the Province that enabled the lecturer to 
escape the wrath of the high-spirited students of Nagpur. 

Thus several factors were jointly leading to the embittermciit 
of the country towards the rulers. The Congress^ however, conti¬ 
nued to pursue the path of sweet reasonableness, and hoped that by 
persistent appeals to the good sense of the British Government they 
could attain their end. W. C. Bonnerji, who presided over the 
Allahabad session of the Congress in 1892, made another earnest 
appeal: 

‘'We appeal to Mr. Gladstone, we appeal to his colleagues, 
to admit us into this inestimable legacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Wherever floats the flag of England self-government 
is the order of the day. Wherever Englishmen have gathered 
together in their Colonies, be they in the frigid zones of the 
north, or amid the blazing heat of the Equator, or in those dis 
tinct tracts watered by the southern seas, self-government 
again is the order of the day. We are not Englishmen, or men 
of English extraction, but we are British subjects, the citizens 
of a great and free Empire; we live under the protecting 
shadows of one of the noblest constitutions the world has 
ever seen. The rights of Englishmen are ours. But we arc 
excluded from them. How long is this exclusion to last? 
That will depend very much upon ourselves. If we are true to 
the traditions of the Congress, and loyal to the noble teachings 
of our great Chief, who, though not present in body is present 
in spirit with us—if we live up to the exalted standard of his 
noble life, if we are unsparing in our pecuniary sacrifices, un¬ 
remitting in our personal efforts, then the great God who 
presides over the destinies of fallen Nations will, in His own 
due time, pour down upon us, in plentiful abundance, His 
choicest blessings; and though we may receive a temporary 
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check, and the flag we now hold aloft may drop from our 
sinking hands, I am confident that in the near future there will 
rise up others, who, more fortunately situated than ourselves, 
will carry that standard to victory, and establish in this luck¬ 
less land those principles of liberty, which while they will 
serve to weld together the diversified elements of our common 
Nationality, will at the same time, place the Empire of Britain 
in this country upon the only unchangeable basis upon which 
it can rest, the love, the gratitude, and the contentment of a 
vast and immeasurable population/' 

It is worthy of note in this context that the appeals of the 
Congress sometimes did bear fruit. It will be recalled that at the 
Nagpur session of the Congress protests had been recorded against 
the high percentage of the agricultural production that was being 
claimed by Government, and against the rigorous forest laws. 
Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, was inclined to consider these questions, 
and at the Lahore Session of the Congress, a resolution was passed 
thanking the Government for reducing the percentage of the land 
revenue in the Central Provinces from 65 per cent to 60 per cent 
and for mitigating the stringency and rigour of the forest rules. 
Nevertheless the Congress combined its appeals with protests 
against what it considered as an injustice to the best interests of the 
country. At the Poona session of 1895, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya gave eloquent expression to this protest: 

'M ask English gentlemen, I ask the people of England, to 
seriously consider the position in which India is placed. That 
position is simply this. Educated Indians, representing the 
cultured intelligence of the country, have been praying for an 
enquiry, a full and fair enquiry, into the administration of this 
country during the last forty years. We have impeached that 
administration on almost every conceivable ground. We 
charge the Government of England, with having saddled us 
with an unnecessarily costly expenditure on the Civil Service 
of India; we charge them with having forced upon us a 
crushingly heavy military expenditure; we charge them with 
indulging in a great waste of India’s money beyond the borders 
of India; we charge them with want of fairness in their deal¬ 
ings with India in the matter of the Home charges; nay more, 
we charge them—the Government of India, the Government 
of England and the people of England with them—with being 
responsible, by reason of their neglect to adequately perform 
their duty towards India, for the loss of millions of lives which 
are lost in every decade from starvation, largely the result of 
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oveMaxation and inefficient administration. We charge the 
people of England, because as someone has said; 

Hear him, ye senates, hear this truth sublime, 

He who allows oppression shares the crime. 

If the English Parliament, if the people of England, who 
have solemnly taken upon themselves the duty of governing 
India, by reason of their neglect to do that duty propcily, 
allow any loss of life to occur in India which they could pre¬ 
vent, they are surely answ’crablc before God and man for that 
loss of life. In the face of such an impeachment, does it 
become the Great English people and the English Parliament 
to give us a lame Commission, to enquire imperfectly into one 
branch of this administration? Would it not become them 
rather to stand up, like true Englishmen, and say: “We shall 
face all these various charges, and cither prove them to be 
untrue, or admit that they are true and make amends for 
them? The charges are not of a light nature nor are they 
lightly made, and if the English people do not care to enquire 
into them in the interests of their Empire, if they care not 
to do so in the interests of suffering humanity, if they do it 
not, even as a matter of duty, let them do it at least for the 
sake of the honour of England, which, I hope and trust, is 
still dear to every Englishman”. 

The years from 1896 to the end of the century were years of 
great stress and difficulties. As we have already seen how nature 
inflicted on the country the scourge of famine followed by that 
of plague while the folly of Government brought about the Fron¬ 
tier War of 1897. Therefore, when the Congress met in 1897 at 
Amravati, the mood of the country was one of anxiety and resent¬ 
ment. Bitter were the feelings of those assembled, at the brutal 
sentence passed on Tilak and the detention without trial of Natu 
brothers. The country had begun to feel in the writings of Tilak 
in. Kesari and Maratha a new and inspiring upsurge, which stirred 
the hearts of the people, Surendranath Banerjea gave expression 
to his feeling in unforgettable words: 

“ We regard the imprisonment of Mr. Tilak and of 
the Poona Editors as a still greater mistake. For Mr. Tilak, 
my heart is full of sympathy. My feelings go forth to him 
in his prison-house. A Nation is in tears . . . Englishmen 
have won for themselves the Magna Charta and the Habeus 
Corpus. The principles which underlie those concessions are 
embalmed in their glorious constitution. The Constitution, I 
have no hesitation in saying, is ours by birthright; born British 
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subjects, we are entitled to the privileges of British subjects. 
Who will filch away these rights from us ? We are resolved, 
and this Congress will take the pledge, you and I will enter 
into a solemn League and Covenant. Let it go forth from 
this hall, let it impregnate the public mind of India, we arc 
resolved, by every constitutional means that may be available 
to us, to assert under the Providence of God our rights as 
British subjects, not the least important of which is the 
inestimable right of personal liberty.’* 

The monsoon of 1898 having failed, famine again stalked the 
land, and the suffering was too fearful for words. The previous 
famines had already depleted the economic condition and reduced 
the physical stamina of the jieople. Things were not, however, so 
bad in Nagpur, Chanda, Nimar and Jabalpur districts. 691,714 
persons were on relief, i.c., about 6.41 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion were relieved by labour. How the remaining 93 per cent went 
through life in those days, it is not possible to describe. In 1896, 
the death rate was 49 per thousand, and in 1897 it was 70. Before 
famine, the death rate was 32 per thausand. Government spent 
about one crorc and 70 lakhs of rupees in the famine of 1896. The 
famine of 1899-1900 was infinitely more terrible. In the month of 
August 2,322,000 people were in the labour ramps, i.e., about 21 per 
cent of the population. The death rate rose up to 58 per thousand, 
and about four and a half crores of rupees were spent in helping 
the poor people. Excluding the States, the population fell from 
10,784,294 to 9,876,646. The population of the States fell from 
2,160,000 to 1,996,000. 

The Government of India appeared to have been driven to a 
state of panic by the events of 1897-98. Their policy was* thus some¬ 
what sirnilar to that of the concluding years of Lytton’s regime, 
exactly tewenty years before. A sedition law was passed which 
gave absolute powers to the magistracy, and the Criminal Code was 
drastically amended. Ananda Mohan Bose, who presided over the 
Madras Session of the Congress in 1898, thus described these high¬ 
handed measures of oppression : 

“Everyone felt his personal liberty insecure where such 
measures were allowed. There was the new law of sedition 
and the changes in the Criminal Procedure Code which placed 
public speakers and editors of newspapers on a level with 
rogues and vagabonds, liable to be called on to furnish security 
for good behaviour, and allowed a District Magistrate, the 
head of the police, to try cases of sedition.” 
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The whole administration during the period was obsessed by 
two main preoccupations—the famine and plague on the one hand 
and the political agitation on the other. It looked as if the 
Bureaucracy, which had been triumphant during the long period 
from l.ytton to Elgin, suddenly found the ground slipping from 
under its feet. This led to the increasing estrangement between 
the people and the Government, so that R. C. Dutt remarked, that 
he could hardly remember any time when the confidence of the 
people of India in the justice and fair-play of English rulers was so 
shaken as it has been within the last two years. 

The Administration Report of the Central Provinces for the 
decade beginning 1892, says; 

“Famine is the dominant note in the history erf the past 
decade, and its dark shadow has been cast over almost every 
section of the community.” 

And yet looking at the revenue collection for the year 1897-98, 
the year after the terrible famine, we find that the receipts were 
Rs. 97,32,0(X) as against the receipts for the vear 1892-93 of 
Rs. 75,18,000. The figures tell their own story of extortion. The 
legislation enacted during the period did not help the cultivating 
classes. The Tenancy Act of 1898 imposed restrictions on the 
transfer by landlords of the cultivating rights in their home-farms 
and it sought to give the ordinary class of tenants fixity of tenure. 
But the value of landed property steadily decreased ; the rate of 
interest rose sharply and agricultural credit almost disappeared. 
As a result of all these, the cultivator was reduced to most dis¬ 
tressing straits. 

The Amravati session of the Congress held in 1897 reflected all 
these alarming factors in this State and country. Among the 
subjects discussed at this session, it is interesting to notice the 
demand made for irrigation which would have in some measure 
tempered the severity of the famines. Speakers pointed out that 
fourteen times as much was spent on Railways as on irrigation, and 
if at least a part of it had been spent on irrigation schemes famine 
could have been reduced if not w^holly avoided. It has already 
been pointed out at what extravagant cost the railways had been 
built. But the railways helped British capital and British trade, 
whereas irrigation would have helped only the Indian ryot. Con¬ 
cerning the changes proposed in the law of sedition the Congress 
entered a dignified protest saying. 

“the changes in the law now proposed will be altogether at 
variance with the pledges given by Sir James Fitz-James 
Stephen when passing Section 124-A of the Indian Peneal Code 
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through the Council, and will deal an irreparable blow to the 
liberty, speech and freedom of the Press, thus retarding the 
progress of the country and creating terror instead of confid¬ 
ence in the minds of the people/' 

Against this background of repression and distress, it is not 
surprising that the administration in almost all spheres was conspi¬ 
cuously ineffective during the last years of the century. For 
example, during ten years the progress of education in Madhya 
Pradesh revealed only an increase from 2.4 to 2.8 per cent of the 
population. The problem of mass education was never seriously 
tackled, nor did the rudiments taught to the children remain long 
with them, “with nothing to read, no accounts to keep, and little 
occasion to write letters” (Thompson and Garrett). The district 
administration became stereotyped and unimaginative. In every 
district the European officers, who were the heads of departments, 
were content to keep to the set routine, and formed themselves into 
an exclusive class—the “white Brahmins” as they were called,—and 
let the district stagnate. “A steadily increasing population was 
pressing heavily on the soil, agricultural debt was growing, and 
roads were needed almost as much as schools, but little was done to 
improve agriculture, releave indebtedness or develop local ^ielf- 
Government.'* (Ibid). 

The average district officer generally pursued the even tenor 
of his life unworried by the deteriorating condition of the district 
under him, until something unexpected or violent occurred. His 
touring was invariably combined with shikar. Those shikar parties 
were a source of great trouble to the people who had to provide 
rasad and hegar (free rations and labour). This evil practice grew 
to such proportions that during the years of famine Government 
had to issue special instructions to the district officers not to de¬ 
mand from the people beger and free supply of rations. Even so, 
the burden was heavy enough. A Chief Commissioner on tour 
travelled with a small army of followers. Trevelling was done by 
horses, some of them drawing carriages. A large number of 
bullock carts was pressed into service to carry a varied assortment 
of household effects and office requirements. They were usually 
accompanied by the lady members of the family and children, with 
their avahs, nurses, peons, cooks, khalasis, mashalchies, syeces, 
grass<utters and the camp followers. Sometimes the Chief Com¬ 
missioners was accompanied by the Chief Secretary and the entour¬ 
age became proportionately larger. To these were added the 
Deputy Commissioner, Tahsildar, Naib-Tahsildar, with all their 
office and domestic attendants, and some minor revenue officials 
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like the Revenue Inspectors and Patwaris. Besides, there was, of 
course, a full complement of police for messenger and guard duties. 
The medical attendant and all his staff had also to accompany this 
caravan. This considerable army would move from place to place, 
and preparations for its reception and accommodation had to be 
made at each camp weeks ahead. Stocks of foodgrains, fuel, 
ghee, oil, grass for horses and all the multifarious articles needed 
for this large population had to be anticipated and provided by 
every olfficer who aspired for promotion. The young Tahsildar’s 
attitude was, “Perish India but the Commissioner’s camp must not 
be short of potatoes”. Cases were fixed for hearing at the camps, 
and naturally the litigants also followed. The tours of the Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistants Commissioners and of the District 
Superintendents of Police were also similar, only slightly less specta¬ 
cular and somewhat smaller in size. All these tours were com¬ 
bined with shikar, and the strain on the popiiation can well be 
imagined. 

These official tours are symbolic of the British rule itself. The 
caravan passes on, spectacular, imperious, unmoved, across a land 
impoverished and long suffering, the innate culture and hospitality 
of whose people make them wear a smile even while their stomachs 
are empty and their hearts near breaking. When evils grow past 
endurance, they present to the lordly Government a petition of 
grievances, or a Memorandum of protest. As late as in 1900, a 
year after the arrival of Curzon as Viceroy, the Congress meeting 
at Lahore sent a deputation to wait on him, consisting of Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta, Surendranath Banerjee, Munshi Madhao Lai 
R. N. Mudholkar and a few others. They presented him a 
memorial in which, among other things, they said: 

*The increasing poverty of the peasantry in the greater 
part of the country, and their consequent inability to maintain 
themselves without State, and private benevolence is another 
pressing problem. Your memorialists are fully aware of the 
fact that the serious attention of the Government has been 
engaged on it, and they trust that some efficacius remedy will 
soon be found which may greatly contribute to mitigate that 
severe poverty and enable the peasantry to better resist the 
strain which years of bad harvests or scarcity may entail on 
them.” 

Memorials, petitions protests—thick as autumnal leaves they 
were showered upon the ruling power. But the age of petitions 
had almost come to an end. In 1899 there came to the viceregal 
office one who had a closed mind to all views other than his own. 
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Curzon at the iomparatively young of 48 years was a man of tirc- 
Issc energy, ruthless efficiency and unchanging opinions. The day 
he landed in Bombay, the Congress was meeting at Madras, and 
I he President, rather pathetically, welcomed his arrival and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that “when he left the country he might carry 
with him some of the love which followed Gladstone on his 
leaving this world“—a hope that was foredoomed to defeat. How 
completely Curzon was ill-suited to his office is proved by his gross 
iTiisjudgment of the Congress. Writing to the Secretary of State 
on 18th November 1900, the Oracle said : 

“My own belief is that the Congress is tottering to its fall, 
and one of my great ambitions while in India is to assist it to 
a peaceful demise.” 

With su(h ambitions it is not surprising that his regime 
proved to be a memorable failure, and it was the Congress that 
lived to see his demise, and the demise of many of his cherished 
creations. 

Already a new note had begun to be heard in the country— 
the strident, impatient, challenging voice of a nation grown restive 
under years of bureaucratic rule. 




CHAPTER III 

THE GROWING TENSION 

The six long years of Curzon’s rule may be said to have mate¬ 
rially changed the course of the freedom movement. He was 
indirectly responsible for giving to it a fighting quality, a manly 
spirit of defiance. During his time the mood of ''mendicancy” 
i^ave place to resolute resistance. The growing tension in the 
country in these years gave Inrth to a new phase of political acti¬ 
vity. A series of calculated acts of high-handed despotism, result¬ 
ing from Curzon's headstrong policy, led inevitably to the rise of 
a militant nationalism which, for a rime, split the Congress. By 
the end of Curzon's term a new cult had arisen, the cult of the 
bomb, which brought in its wake untold suffering. The second 
phase of the Congress had begun. 

Someone has described the period of Lord Curzon as the end 
of an era. Indeed, the succession of events brought about by this 
ostentatious, authoritarian and obstinate grandee, mark the end of 
the age of Empire-builders. The impressive edifice built l)y a 
succession of able and adventurous men was complete. The 
builders were naturally filled with pride at their handiw^ork. But 
they did not realize that the time had come for them to collect 
their tools, remove the scaffolding and depart. One of the first 
acts that Curzon accomplished was characteristic of the man. To 
mark the Coronation of King Edward VII he planned a magni¬ 
ficent Dm bar at Delhi. With his meticulous attention to detail, 
he attended to every little part of this gorgeous tamasha, deter¬ 
mined to impress the oriental mind with a display of pageantry 
such as they never could have seen. It mattered little to him that 
only the previous year many parts of the country had been devas¬ 
tated by a terrible famine. Men, women and children were dying; 
but what does it matter ? "Is it nothing” asked Curzon, "that the 
Sovereign at his Coronation should exchange pledges with his 
assembled lieges, of protection and respect on the one side, of 
spontaneous allegiance on the other?” 

There was widespread protest in the country when news of the 
projected Durbar reached the people. But it made no difference 
to the rulers. It is difficult to estimate the actual cost of this 
extravagant pomp, because by the familiar financial jugglery the 
expenses were distributed un^r a variety of unimaginable heads 
so tbat a ^tal retJtouing of the cost was made almost irnpos^lc. 
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But this much is clear that if even half of tlie immense amount 
spent on the Durl)ar had been utilised for famine relief, tens of 
thousands of men, women and children could have been saved 
from death. 

The Madras session of the Congress meeting in 1903 con^ 
demned this extravagance in strong terms. Lai Mohan Ghose, the 
President, referred to the humiliating treatment given to the Indian 
invitees. The Kuropean guests were royally looked after, A 
special train was run from Calcutta to Delhi for their benefit, and 
a special small railway was laid just for the occasion to take the 
European guests to their camps. The wife of an English ofliccr 
describes how “out tents were most luxurious. We have a bed 
room, sitting room and office room, all furnished very completely 
and lighted with electric lights—and a charcoal stove to keep us 
warm at night”. In contrast to this, the Indian invitees were 
lodged in dusty huts, far away from the city, and were left very 
much to their own resources. 

Speaking of the utter callousness of it, Lai Mohan Ghose said : 

“Do you think tliat any administration in England, or 
.France, or the United States would have ventured to waste 
vast sums of money on an empty pageant, when famine and 
pestilence were stalking over the land, and the Angel of Death 
was flapping his wings almost within hearing of the light¬ 
hearted revellers ? Gentlemen, a yeai has now rolled by since 
the great political pageant was held at Delhi against the almost 
unanimous protests of all our public and representative men 
both in the prefis and on the platform. On what ground did 
they protest ? They protested, not because they were wanting 
in loyalty to the Sovereign, whose coronation it was intended 
to celebrate, but because they felt that if His Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters had done their duty, and had laid before him an un¬ 
varnished story of his famine-stricken subjects in India. His 
Majesty, with his characteristic sympathy for suffering huma¬ 
nity, would himself have been the first to forbid his represen¬ 
tatives in this country to offer a pompous pageant to a starv- 
ing population. However, our protests were disregarded, and 
the great tamasha was celebrated, with that utter recklessness 
of ex[>ense which you may always expect when men, no matter 
how highly placed, were dealing with other people’s money, 
and were practically accountable to no one for their acts.” 
The splendid pageant passed by, with its elephants caparisoned 
in gold and silver, its brilliant uniforms and prancing horses, the 
doth of gold, silver bells, and above all the “silver howdah in which 
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sat His Excellency Lord Curzon and' his lovely lady'\ And 
(iiriously enough, the British officer’s wife says, ‘*But there was 
liardly any noise atid no cheering to sjx^ak of”. India watched this 
vain-glorious pomp in silence—a silence that was elocpient. The 
millions of Indians outside this bedecked crowd were too busy 
digging up roots and grass to feed their starving children to take 
any note of the vulgar display which had been got up at their cost 
fnr the glorification of Curzon. 

The Durbar brought out clearly how completely alien the 
Government was to the thoughts and feelings of the people. The 
two lived in two diflerent worlds. Everyone of Curzon’s major 
actions indicated this sad divorce between the ruler and tlic ruled. 
I’he year after he took office he called a Conference at Simla, in 
19(K), “to consider the system of education in India’*. Every mem¬ 
ber of this conference was a British official except one, Dr. Miller, 
who was a British non-official. According to Curzon’s diagnosis 
tlie trouble with India was that it was having unrestricted educa¬ 
tion. The unofficial element in the educational system should be 
put down. With this pre-conception, he appointed the University 
Commission whose Report, from which the only Indian member 
of the Commission violently dissented, created a countrywide 
protest, and “convulsed educated India from one end of the 
country to another”. On the basis of this report the Universities 
Bill was framed making Government control of Higher Education 
supreme, and raising the cost of education so high that, as Dr. Hari 
Singh Gour said, “Curzon had put golden locks to the doors of the 
Universities which would open only to golden keys”. At the 1903 
session of the Congress, Surendranath Banerjee ridiculed the Bill, 
saying: 

“Lord Curzon’s name would go down to posterity indis¬ 
solubly linked with a reactionary and retrograde measure 
which had been condemned by the unanimous opinion of 
educated India. We were told that a body of educational 
experts met in 1900 and advised changes. They met in secret, 
deliberated in secret, resolved in secret and, I presume, dis¬ 
persed in secret.” 

The provisions for the control of Universities under this legis¬ 
lation were so far-reaching that a later Commission—the Sadler 
Commission—^said in 1917 that the Indian Universities were 
‘Unongst the most completely governmental in the world. It 
^^ppeared that Government were keen on reducing the entrants into 
die legal profession, and, therefore, wanted that the law-classes in 
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non-Government colleges should be abolished. The lawyers con¬ 
stituted then the majority of India’s political leadership, and hence 
the keenness to reduce their number. The Commission said: 

“To do away with the law-classes will in many cases 
increase the expense of the law students’ education ; but the 
central school will have scholarships; and even if the net 
result should be to diminish the number of lawyers in India, 
we are not certain that this would be an unmixed evil.” 

The Universities Bill, in .spite of the countrywide opposition, 
was passed in 1904, ljut may be considered to have been still-born. 
A reform such as this could not possibly be effective in an atmos¬ 
phere of unanimous disapproval among students, teachers and the 
general pul)lic. 'riiercforc, the condition of colleges and of higher 
education in the country remained in 1917 practically what it had 
l)een before the 1904 Act came to be passed This was then, 
another of Curzon’s conspicuous failures. 

One particular measure taken hi Curzon's time is of special 
interest to Madhya Pradesh. As referred to, in passing, in an 
earlier chapter, it was during his regime that Bcrar was permanently 
ceded to tlie British by the Nizam. It was announced from Fort 
William that Berar had been administered by British under the 
treaties of 1853 and 1860 for meeting the expenses of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and any balance of revenue was to be handed over to 
the Nizam ; but that this arrangement had not worked satisfac¬ 
torily. Therefore these were being redrafted and that henceforth, 
while recognising the suzerainty of the Nizam, Nawab Mir Sir 
Mahbub Alikhan Bahadur, he had ceded Berar permanently to the 
British, who would pay him 25 lakhs of rupees every year, and that 
the British would have full rights of Government over Berar, and 
make such arrangements regarding the contingent as may be con¬ 
sidered desirable. I'his agreement was signed on the 5th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1902, by Lieut.-Col, Sir David Barr on behalf of the British 
Government, and by Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad on behalf of the 
Nizam. Lord Curzon further proposed the addition of Berar to 
the Central Provinces, and this was proclaimed on 17th September 
1903. Thus the Central Provinces and Berar came into existence 
In Residency Order, dated the 30th September 1903, and under 
notification by the Government of India, dated the 11th September 
1903, it was published that the administration of Berar had been 
made over to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
that under orders of the India Council, the Governor-General 
directed that all the power of the Resident of Hyderabad would be 
exercised by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
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wherever in any Law the name of the Resident appearsi the name 
of the Chief Commissioner will be substituted. There was some 
agitation, prominently by Muhammadans and a few Jagirdafs, 
against joining Berar to the Central Provinces, and a meeting was 
held in Amravati on the 21st February 1903 in which the decision 
of the Government of India was opposed. A committee was also 
appointed which sent a representation to the Government of India. 

An odious legislation associated with Curzon's regime was the 
Oflicial Secrets Bill which was condemned in the Imperial Council 
hy Gokhale as a measure, of which it is impossible to speak with 
patience or moderation. “Lord Curzon is astonished that this 
should be described as Russianising the administration. I arn 
astonished that anyone should be so imperfectly informed regard¬ 
ing the Russian Government as to think that it has got anything 
in its purely civil laws so arbitrary and so disastrous to the civil 
liberties of the jxjople as Lord Curzon’s Bill, if passed, would he hi 
this country.’' Analysing the clauses of the Bill witli merciless 
thoroughness, Gokhale justified his description of the measure as 
monstrous and inequitous in the extreme, and calculated to shake 
the nation’s confidence in the justice and fairness of Government, 
Thus by one act after another, Curzon added to the tension 
and resentment in the country. In a famous [)assagc Gokhale 
compares Curzon’s administration with that of Aurangzeb. “There 
wc find the same attempt at a rule excessively centralised and 
intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same over¬ 
powering consciousness of duty, the same marvellous capacity for 
work, the same sense of loneliness, the same persistence in a policy 
of distrust and repression, resulting in bitter exasperation all 
round”. He might have added that as Aurangzeh’s oppressions 
made the fall of the Mughal Empire inevitable, so also the des¬ 
potism of Curzon was the prelude to the collap.se of the British 
Empire. Curzon did not care to understand the people of India. 
In Gokhale’s words “he had no sympathy with popular aspirations, 
and when he finds them in a subject people, he thinks he is render¬ 
ing their country a service by putting them down” 

The most disastrous of his administrative blunders was the 
^artitinn of Bengal. There is a well-known Minute of Curzon on 
»he file on this subject, which might lead us to think that he was 
aware of the blunder. He wrote: 

“Round and round like the diurnal revolutions of the 
earth went the file, stately, solemn, sure and slow; and now, in 
due season, it has completed its orbit and I am invited to 
register the concluding stage* How can I bring home to those 
who are responsible the gravity of the blunder?”. 
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But according to him the blunder was not in the proposal to 
partition Bengal, but in the failure of his ofl&ce to consult hin; 
and ‘'put up” the file earlier. His Excellency Lord Curzon was 
never consulted enough. He should have been told sooner about 
every proposal. There Is an amusing description of *his desire to 
go through files: “In long scarlet gowns trimmed with gold lace, 
tlie orderlies at the Viceregal Lodge walked every evening in pro¬ 
cession to Viceroy’s study, bringing His Lordship’s evening task. 
There might be a hundredweight of papers a night; sometimes 
there would be more. A cubic foot or so of previous references, 
weighing fifteen or twenty pounds, would come with quite a sim¬ 
ple proposal. And to a new-comer, they were papers among which 
it was easy to lose one’s way. ‘‘I have perused these papers”, wrote 
Lord Curzon, “but everyone knows the story”—for two hours and 
twenty minutes. On the whole, I agree with the gentleman whose 
signature resembles a trombone.” (Philip Woodruff: The 
Guardians, p. 196). 

But in spite of the blunder of his officers in not consulting 
him earlier, he adopted the policy advocated by them, and proceed¬ 
ed to partition Bengal. He could not have chosen a more unpropi- 
tious time for it. The year was 1904. A tiny Asiatic power, Japan, 
had in that year vanejuished the mighty Russia at the Battle of 
Tushima—Russia, concerning whom England herself had an obvi¬ 
ous dread, as revealed by her policy on India’s North-West Frontier. 
Earlier, the Abyssinians had been able to repulse successfully the 
armies of Italy. It was clear the dominance of the West could 
no longer be unquestioned. 

The temper in India, too, was anything but subservient. The 
mounting tension liad created in the minds of the people an 
attitude of defiance. In 190s3, Tilak, who had been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment in what was known as the Tai 
Maharaj Case, had been acquitted on appeal by the High Court. 
A public meeting held at Amravati congratulated him on his acquit* 
tal. The 1904 session of the Congress held at Bombay gave expres¬ 
sion to the prevailing mood of the country. “There had growm 
up a feeling of deep resentment as a result of the series of repressive 
measures, both legislative and administrative, forced on the country 
in the teeth of the fiercest opposition. Long before the Congress 
met it had come to be generally recognised that whatever may be 
said in favour of Lord Curzon’s administration, the educated classes 
of the country, at any rate, had in him no friend, and that aspira¬ 
tions would receive at his hands not merely cold neglect, but actual 
repression/’ 
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In 1904, a meeting was held at the residence of Tilak, attended 
f,y Dada Saheb Khaparde, Dr. Munje and Nilkanthrao Udhoji, 
among others, and it was decided that they would support Tilak 
ill a light against Government, if occasion arose. The leaders of 
the Central Provinces decided to popularise their stand through 
piij)lic lectures and the Press. They utilised the medium of the 
growing number of newspapers for this purpose, among which 
Hiirikishore of Yeotmal, started in 1904, was conspicuous for its 
j)rogressive views. Other papers such as Subodfi Sifidliu of 
Kliandwa, Arya Sewak of Narsinghpur, Jabalpur Times and Shubh 
Clihitak of Jabalpur were comparatively moderate in their views. 
Kxiremist papers from outside the State, such as Kesari, and 
Mahraiha of Poona and Arnrit Bazar Patrika and Hindi Bangwasi 
of Calcutta had, however, a large circulation in the State. People's 
minds were in ferment: their mood was sullen, suspicious and 
resentful. 

It was against this background that the Partition of Bengal 
was ushered in. Curzon was deaf to all protests. Five hundred 
public meetings held throughout Bengal had proclaimed their 
()])|)osition to the dismemberment of the province. Memorials 
poured in upon the Viceroy asking him to stay his hand. A 
monster petition, signed by 60,000 persons, was sent to the British 
Parliament. All these were unheeded. The Government Gazette 
of 20th July 1905 announced the division of Bengal as “a settled 
fact 

What was the real object of this most objectionable act, con¬ 
ceived in secret and brought forth so monstrously? It had long 
ceased to be a mere administrative arrangement: it had become 
a political trick. From the outset Curzon had made up his mind 
to curb and restrain the growth of political activity in the country. 
Ill his very first Budget Speech in 1900, he had mentioned that 
ihere were twelve important questions, “all of them waiting to be 
taken up, all of them questions which ought to have been taken up 
long ago, and to which, as soon as I have the time I propose to 
devote myself’. The purpose of most, if not of all those twelve, 
measures was to break the growing spirit of freedom in the country. 
The educated Hindu, especially the lawyers, were the leaders of 
this movement, and therefore, the Universities Bill was devised 
lo curb them. The Official Secrets Bill had the object of placing 
hi the hands of Government a law to suppress any agitation. The 
object of the partition of Bengal was to break the solidarity of the 
people of Bengal, to divide the Hindus and the Muslims, and to 
create a predominantly Muslim province of East Bengal and Assam 

H.27 
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which could be pitted against the truncated Hindu Bengal in an 
increasing spirit of rivalry and opposition. It was the familiar 
policy, again, of ‘ divide and ruleSir Banifylde Fuller who was 
appointed the lirst Lieutenant-Governor of tne new province ol 
Last Bengal and Assam, said provocatively that he had two wives, 
one Muslim and the other Flindu, and tlie favourite was the Mtis- 
lira. It is this far-reaching political implication that made this 
issue not a provincial matter, but a furious question of all-India 
agitation. The outcry against it stirred the whole country, but 
Curzon was not the man to heed public opinion. He described 
the public outburst as engineered by a few agitators ”, and 
decided tliat the question had now become a matter of “ prestige ' 
with Government. He declared that even if this should be his last 
act in India, it should be carried out. Indeed, it was his last act: 
tlie Partition was gazetted on 20th July, it was carried into effect 
on 16tb October, and Curzon sailed from India on November 18th, 
1905. Little realising it, he had done during those six years of 
hectic activity, everything he could to strengthen and energise the 
freedom movement in the country. He had lit a raging lire whicii 
his successors could not put down. 

Out of the anti-Partition agitation was born the cult of 
Swadeshi and Boycott. A fortnight after the Partition was 
announced in the Gazette, a mammoth demonstration was held in 
Calcutta Town Hall on August 7, 1905. It was not enough to pass 
resolutions of protest: Government had already proved itself im¬ 
pervious to protests. It was necessary to give to the intense feeling 
of disgust, an outlet of action. Surendranath Bancrjee describes 
in his book A Nation in the Making how the idea of boycotting 
British goods came to their minds. The Chinese were at that time 
conducting a successful campaign of boycott of American goods, 
as a '•mark of their indignation against the exclusion of Chinese 
immigrants into the United States. They felt that this was some¬ 
thing India could copy, to demonstrate their protest against the 
British. The meeting of August 7 adopted the resolution: 

*‘That this meeting fully sympathises with the resolution 
adopted at many meetings held in the mofussil to abstain 
from the purchase of British manufactures so long as the Parti¬ 
tion Resolution is not withdrawn, as a protest against the 
indifference of the British public in regard to Indian affairs 
and the consequent disregard of Indian public opinion by the 
present Government.” 

From this moment the cult of Swadeshi took an aggressive 
form, and spread like a raging fire throughout the country. In a 
latter chapter we shall study its origins and growth in some detail. 
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Here it is enough to point out that this form of boycott adopted 
ar this meeting was meant to be a temporary measure for a specific 
object. That it had a far-reaching application later is another 
matter. 

No wonder the 1905 session of the Congress met at Benares in 
a grim and indignant mood. The whole country had been sur¬ 
charged with discontent. A tcn.se atmosphere prevailed when the 
session opened with the singing “Vandc Mataram''—the first time 
flint a session opened with this anthem. Gokhale presided over 
(bis session and naturally referred to the decision to boycott British 
manufactured goods. He recounted the sorry tale of Curzon’s 
reactionary regime, and said that in the situation that faced the 
country boycott was justified, as no other remedy was left to us. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the resolution on Boycott, 
Lala Lajpatrai seconding it, and gave the decisive call 'ho longer 
(0 be content to be beggars, whining for favours; for if they really 
‘ ned for their country they would have to strike a blow for free¬ 
dom themselves”. Among the fiery speeches made against the 
injustices done to India were those of Lala Lajpatrai and Dada- 
snlicb Khaparde. A public meeting was held in the Vishweshwar 
Theatre in Benares at which Tilak, Khaparde, Dr. Munje and Lala 
Lajpatrai spoke. It was clear even at this session that a clearly 
marked group was emerging in the Congress which was more vehe¬ 
ment and outspoken in its criticism, and was impatient of the 
moderation that characterised the elders in the party. This divi¬ 
sion was becoming apparent in this State also with Dadasaheb 
Khaparde and Dr. Munje representing the extremist group of 
Tilak, while Shri R. N. Mudholkar and Sir Gangadhar Ran 
Chitnavis representing the moderate school. The Desk Sewak of 
Nagpur actively supported the former group. 

The end of Ciirzotrs term marked the beginning of India's 
aggressive political awakening. It marks a big step forward in the 
Freedom Movement. Significantly, it was in the Presidential 
Address of the Grand Old Man, Dadahhai Naoroji at the Calcutta 
Congress in 1906 that Swaraj was for the first time declared as their 
definite goal. Meanwhile important changes had occurred in the 
British Government in England. The Conservative Government of 
Balfour had appointed Lord Minto to succeed Curzon, but within 
a few months the Conservatives lost power, and a strong Liberal 
Government took office in February 1906 with Campbell-Bannerman 
as Prime Minister, and to the office of Secretary of State for India 
came John (later Lord) Morley, the well-known Radical writer and 
philosopher, the disciple of Mill and the friend and biographer of 
Gladstone. The elders of the Congress like Gokhale entertained 
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a lively hope that with a Liberal Government in England and 
with Morley in the India Office, India could still look forward to 
a renewal of Indo-British relations on the basis of sympathetic 
understanding. The Congress once again deputed Gokhale to go 
to England and endeavour to reverse the Partition of Bengal, But 
his long and patient eft’orts in this behalf proved futile. The 
academic liberalism of Morley disappeared at the first contact with 
office. Besides, he was now an older—and not necessarily a wiser 
man. He told Gokhale bluntly that the Partition was ‘*a settled 
fact, which could no longer be unsettled/’ and. as for Colonial Sell- 
Government, he added profoundly, “The fur coat of Canada’s 
Constitution would never suit the actual conditions of the histo 
rical, cultural and psychological climate of India”. The complete 
transformation of the Liberal-Philosopher was as sad as it was 
sliocking. As some one said, the Tory Viceroy was often more 
progressive than the Radical Secretary of State. 

Thus, when the Congress met at Calcutta in the last week of 
December 1906, the country and the party were heading for a 
crisis. It was no longer possible to hold on the leash the impatient 
and indignant elements who saw nothing but bleak disappointment 
in all the efforts of the Congress. A few days before the session 
was due to begin, some of these extremist leaders, Tilak, Khaparde 
and Munje reached Calcutta and addressed a mass meeting at 
which over 15,000 persons were present. Lala Lajpatrai presided. 
Another new and fiery star had risen in the Congress firmament 
is Bipin Chandra Pal, an able publicist and one of the fiercest of 
the younger group in the Congress. For some years thereafter, 
‘ Lai, Bal and Pal ’ dominated the left wing of the Congress. Pub¬ 
lic lectures of these leaders had prepared a tense atmosphere when 
the Congress met on 26th December. This group wanted to make 
Tilak the President of this session, but when Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
name was proposed by some of the elder leaders, Tilak withdrew 
his name. There was considerable heat in all the discussions, as 
was only natural against the background of the recent wrongs 
suffered by Bengal. After a highly emotional debate the importanr 
resolutions on Swaraj, Boycot. Swadeshi and National Education 
were passed. The Congress had accepted the challenge of the 
Bengal Government which had charged with sedition persons who 
issued Swadeshi circulars, and had bv a thoughtless Ordinance 
banned the cry of * Vande Mataram The climax came when 
the Congress delegates attending a Provincial Conference at Barisal 
were assaulted by the police, and leaders such as Surendranath 
Banerjcc and Motilal Chose were arrested. Numbers of small 
school children were prosecuted for shouting 'Vande Mataram’ 
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and military and punitive police were quartered on disturbed 
areas It is not surprising that the speakers at the Congress session 
were not inclined to be subdued or temperate in their speeches. 
When the Calcutta session ended another partition had begun to 
laise its head,—a division of the Indian National Congress. On 
one side were the senior men who were opposed to any radical step, 
who still hoped to persuade the Parliament and the British Govern- 
incnt to do the right thing by India, while on the other side were 
the younger men, frankly antagonistic to all co-operation with the 
British Government. And beyond these two groups, in the dis- 
Tance, loomed the apostles of violence, the believers in the bomb 
and the revolver for whom victory meant a l)aptisin of blood. 

The terrorist movement began to assume serious proportions 
with the beginning of 1907, but for a time it did nor lind a con¬ 
genial soil outside Bengal and Punjab and to some extent in Maha¬ 
rashtra. A group called Rashtriya Mandal was formed in Nagpur 
wliicli was. in fact, an extremist organisation consisting of many 
Congressmen. Nilkanthrao Udhoji was the President and among 
its members were Dr. Munje, Acbyutrao Kolhatkar, Dr. Paranjpe, 
Madhaorao Sapre, Rarnnarayan Rathi, Barrister Chakravarti, 
i)r. Gad re and several others. Tlicy utilised Shivaji and Ganesh 
celebrations for propagating the idea of National Education and 
Swadeshi. Acbyutrao Kolhatkar took over the paper Desk Sewak, 
and in his hands it became a powerful medium for popularising 
the extremist view. At the same time, to serve the Hindi-speaking 
areas, funds were raised, and the Nagri Press of Bombay was pur¬ 
chased by Madhaorao Sapre, and on 17th April 1907 the Hindi 
Kesari started publication. After a few months Jagannath Prasad 
Shukla, editor of the Venkateshwar Samachar of Bombay became 
the editor of Hindi Kesari, and the press was entrusted to Laxmi- 
dhar Bajpai. From the very beginning this paper became the 
spearhead of the nationalist views and before the end of 1907 it 
bad a circulation of more than 6,000 copies. 

At the Calcutta session the invitation for holding the next 
session at Nagpur had been extended by Shri Gangadhar Ran 
Chitnavis. During the months of 1907 the extremist group was 
marshalling its forces in preparation for this session. Dadasaheb 
Khaparde and Dr. Munje toured the province. They visited 
Wardha in May, and from there proceeded to Chhindwara. On 
the 12th they went to Seoni, and it was while they were here that 
diey heard of the arrest of Lala Lajpatrai. From Seoni they went 
to Jabalpur, Kami and Sagar. At all these places they addressed 
b'lrgely attended public meetings and established branches of the 
Nationalist wing of the Congress. They then visited Hoshangabad, 
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Harda and Khandwa. At Khandwa, it was with difficulty that they 
could find a place for holding a meeting, but it is a matter ot 
interest that here the Muslim population gave full support to the 
visitors. I’hcy then went to Burhanpur and thence back to 
Amravati, 

Government’s repressive measures were in full swing during 
this lime and among its early victims was the paper liarikishore of 
Yeotmal. The editors of this paper had invited Tilak from Amra- 
vati to Yeotmal and presented him an address. It is interesting 
to note that the title of Lokmanya ” was used for the first time 
on this oc casion. The Utirikishorc had published three articles on 
the arrest of I..ajpatrai, and it was on the ground of these articles 
that tlic paper was prosecuted. On 12th November Shri Prithwigir 
Ilarigir, tlie owner of the paper, was sentenced to two years’ rigour- 
OLis imprisonment and a fine of a thousand rupees. 

As dates of the Congress Session approached, the local Recep¬ 
tion Committee formed at Nagpur intensified its efforts to gather 
support for the candidature of Tilak for the presidentship. The 
breath between the two wings of the Congress widened in this 
process, and the meeting of the Reception Committee convened on 
22nd September 1907 at the Town Hall in Nagpur could not be 
held owing to intense party feeling. It was with difficulty that 
the moderates, like Sir Gangadharrao Chitnavis, Sir M. B. Dadabhai 
could get out of the Town Hall. For the first time the student 
population in the city began to play an important part in political 
demonstrations. Groups of tliem went about in procession with 
photographs of Tilak, Lajpat Rni, Arobindo Ghosh and Bepin 
Chandra Pal, and singing ‘Vande Mataram’. When an Inspector 
of Scliools enrered a class he was greeted with shouts of ‘Vande 
Mataram’. Similar greetings met some European Professors of 
the Morris College (now Nagpur Mahavidyalaya) when they enrer¬ 
ed their classes, as a result of which about thirty students were 
arrested. Chief Commissioner Sir Reginald Craddock was furious, 
and he wrote to the Inspector-General of Police on October 22nd, 
1907 : 

“ I am not satisfied with the manner in which the police 
are dealing with the student rowdiness in Nagpur. If things 
go on as they are going on. all our respectable public men wil^ 
be frightened away from Nagpur. For the future I am deter¬ 
mined that rowdiness will be put down. I have asked the 
Commissioner to convene a meeting of Principals and Head 
masters to discuss the question of enforcing discipline but the 
}X)lice must catch the rowdy students before we can deal with 
them properly. Nagpur is being disgraced in the public press 
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by continued incidents of this kind and they must cease. It 
is time that Nagpur ceased to be a bear garden of students 
moved by sedition agitators.” 

The Inspector-General of Police, Mr. C. R. Cleveland, in his 
rurn, wrote to the District Superintendent of Police, Nagpur, a 
iciigthy memorandum, which may be quoted in full, as it reveals 
MIC leinper of the time. The memorandum is dated 24th Octo 
ber 1907: 

” It has come to my notice that students and others in 
Nagpur have of late adopted an insulting and riotous behaviour 
Towards some respectable people on the ground that the latter 
have taken up a line in connection with Congress or political 
matters which the students and their advisers do not approve. 

The maxim to be observed by the Police in all such cases 
is that neither sedition nor politics arc an excuse for breaking 
the common law. 

Section 34 of the Police Act appears to me to give the 
Police all necessary powers to deal witli jnisconduct in towns 
where the section applies. Under that section (see clause 6) 
the Police may arrest without warrant any person found riot¬ 
ous on any road or in any open place or street or thoroughfare 
to the inconvenience or annoyance of the residents or pas¬ 
sengers and such person, on conviction before a Magistrate, is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 50, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding eight days. The word ” riotous ” has, in this sec¬ 
tion, no hard and fast limitations depending on the definition 
of “riot” in the Indian Penal Code. It is an English word with 
a plain English meaning to be looked for in English dictionaries 
rather than in Indian law books. Students or others who 
insult or annoy residents and pavssengers by shouting at them 
* Hande Mataram ’ or other provocative or insulting words, or 
by tlirowing dirt at them or by threatening gestures arc, in 
my opinion, behaving in a ‘ riotous ’ manner and should be 
dealt with by prompt arrest and prosecution. Under section 31 
ot the Police Act it is the duty of the Police to keep order on 
the public roads and in the public streets, etc., and this means 
it is their duty to prevent disorder. 

The time has come for the Nagpur Police to keep order 
strictly and I request that you will keep them to their respon¬ 
sibilities and powers in this matter. 

If the powers of the Police under the Police Act and under 
other portions of the Penal Law seem to you in any way defi¬ 
cient to prevent any particujar kittd of disorder, you should 
at once refer to me for further instructions. 
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Members of the public who are insulted or aiinoyed by 
threats, assaults, abuse or hostile demonstrations should be 
encouraged to complain to the Police and their complaints 
should be sympathetically dealt with. 

Demonstrations from house-windows against street passen 
gers should he dealt with by the Police as offences committed 
in the streets themselves. 

Some of your Reserve Police, Special and ordinary, and 
pohccnien in plain clothes should be employed under selected 
officers to watch houses and streets where disorder is suspected 
and to deal with riotous persons promptly and efficiently. 

To begin with, the whole population of Nagpur must be 
taught to be afraid of being disorderly under the eye of the 
Police, which is always on them, whether the Police uniforni 
is to be seen or not.” 

It is not necessary in this narrative to go into the details of 
the unfortunate incidents of the Surat Congress of 1907. The 
venue was shifted to Surat by the All-India Congress Committee, 
partly because of the tense feeling prevailing in Nagpur. But that 
did not prevent the breach—perhaps, it precipitated it. Months 
of piled-up cxcitcrncnt, frayed tempters, the emotions of the 
moment and some degree of mass hysteria -all these combined to 
produce the stormy scene on the opening day (ff the Congress. 
Mr. Rutherford, a Member of the British Parliament, who hail 
been invited to attend the session made some derogatory remarks 
about what he called the rowdyism at the meeting, to which 
l-iokmanya Tilak replied reminding him that several such scenes 
had taken place in the British Parliament and on that on occasion an 
angry op|)Osition member had walked aw^ay with the mace of the 
Speaker. Tilak added that it was to the credit of the Congress that 
this was the first time in twenty-four years that a thing like this 
had happened. 

The Surat Session marked the beginning of a new phase in 
the freedom movement. A new spirit was abroad, which was 
filling the minds and hearts not of a select few in the educated 
middle class, but of the vast masses of the people. The movement 
was beginning to assume the proportions of a people’s movement 



CHAPTER IV 

CUDGELS AND CRUMBS 

On all the hesitating and spasmodic attempts made by the 
British Government to grant political reforms to India may be 
inscribed the tragic: verclict, “Too late and too little”. As early as 
in 1906 soon after the Liberal Ministry of Campbell-Bannerman 
rook office, the idea of introducing some constitutional reforms in 
India had begun to dawn on White Mall. Lord Morlcy wrote to 
tlie Viceroy, Lord Min to: 

“Wily should you not now consider as practical and 
immertiate things, the extension of the native element in your 
Legislative Council; ditto in the local councils; full time for 
discussing Budget in your Legislative Council instead of four 
or five skimpy hours: right of moving amendments (of course, 
oilicials would remain a majority)? if 1 read your letters cor¬ 
rectly, you have no disposition whatever to look on such 
changes as these in a hostile spirit—(juite the contrary.” 
(Motley: Rccollcclions, Vol. IT.) 

But the process of translating these proposals into a parlia¬ 
mentary measure took a long time. Between the first impulse and 
the final legislation, nearly three years elapsed: years of growing 
racial bitterness and persecution in India. The result was that 
what might have been received with some satisfaction in 1906 caused 
only sullen disillusionment in 1909. When Parliament passcul 
the Minto-Morley Reforms in February 1909, the entire political 
background in India had changed; an unbridgeable estrangement 
divided the people and the Government. As we shall see later, a 
>irniiar kind of deterioration took place again betwen the years 
1916 and 1919, which doomed the prospects of tlie Mantagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 

Agitation—Repression—^Violence: that was the unhappy chain 
of events which marked the years after 1907. Curzon having sown 
the wind, his successor had to reap the whirl-wind. A scries of 
calculated acts of injustice culminating in the Partition of Bengal; 
acts of oppression and insult, and a deliberate indifference to popu¬ 
lar feeling created a situation which exploded into violent reaction. 
We have seen how even a constitutional body like the Congress 
was split into two groups. But more ominous was the growth of 
secret societies in many parts of the country, particularly in Bengal, 
which believed in the efficacy of the bomb and the revolver as 
P-28 
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instruments of political liberation. The sequence of agitation— 
repression—violence is well exemplified by the first bomb outrage 
that took place on the last day of March 1908. The swadeslii 
agitation in Calcutta was met by brutal repression by the Govern¬ 
ment. Young students, members of highly respectable families, 
were flogged in public as a punishment for taking part in the 
Swadeshi movement. The worst sinner was the Presidency Magis¬ 
trate of Calcutta, Mr. Kingsford, who passed inhuman punishment 
on persons whose offence was merely the shouting of some slogans. 
The injury sank deep into the people’s hearts and found its outlet 
in violence. Two young persons, Khudiram Bose and Profulla 
Cliakic, decided to avenge the injury, and proceeded to Muzaffarpur 
vvhere Mr. Kingsford had been transferred as District Judge. 
Unfortunately, the bomi) hit the wrong carriage and two innocent 
ladies, Mrs. Kennedy and her sixteen-year-old daughter, were killed. 
This was all the more unfortunate because Mr. Pringle Kennedy, 
the husband of the lady, was one of the few Europeans keenly 
interested in the Congress and, as mentioned in an earlier chapter, 
had taken an active part in some sessions of the Congress. 

The Muzaffarpur tragedy was the signal for letting loose a 
reign of terror. Bureaucracy was in alarm. Not content with 
existing laws whose armoury contained all the weapons that any 
Government may need in times of repression, new laws were 
devised to inflict summary punishment on any who may be sus¬ 
pected to be against the British. The Explosives Act and the Sedi¬ 
tious Meetings Act were passed, and the Criminal Law was amend¬ 
ed drastically for the [)urpose. The courts were given summary 
jurisdiction in regard to all cases of seditious violence. The term 
sedition ” itself was so incapable of precise definition that any 
one whom the Government wanted could be brought under its 
scope. Several well-known leaders, who could by no stretch of 
imagination be considered terrorists, were arrested. There was 
another old weapon in the armoury of British Government which 
had been lying unused for many decades. It now came handy and 
was used against the Indian leaders. Regulation III of 1818 gave 
Government the power to deport without trial any one who might 
be obnoxious to them. Under this provision not only Indians but 
also some inconvenient Englishmen were detained and deported. 
It was under this Regulation that Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh 
were arrested and deported from Punjab. 

The extremist wing of the Congress was steadily gaining 
strength in Nagpur ever since the breach occurred at Surat, Aravind 
Ghosh had stopped at Nagpur for a day on his way to Surat on 
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22nci December 1907, and delivered a speech at the Raghubir 
Theatre. He made a longer halt in the city in January 1908 and 
addressed a few public meetings expounding the policy of the ex¬ 
tremist Congressmen. He iirgad the need to adopt Swadeshi as a 
living principle and decried tlie destruction of Indian trade and 
commerce owing to the exploitation by British manufacturers. His 
lectures were published in full by Desk Sewak, as a result of which 
the editor Shri Achchyutrao Kolhatkar was charged with sedition 
and sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment. The visit of 
Aravind Ghosh helped to consolidate the position of the National¬ 
ists. as the extremist wing of the Congress was called, in Nagpur, 
riie attempt to hold a session of the extremist wing in 1908 at 
Nagpur, however, did not succeed, since the Deputy Commissioner 
had issued an order under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code banning the meeting. 

How touchy Government was about its prestige is revealed by 
its ferocious reaction to even minor acts which may he construed 
ns disloyal. During an industrial exhibition held in Nagpur at 
Kasturchand Park in November 1908. under the patronage of the 
Chief Commissioner, the Nationalists kept themselves aloof, though 
ilie moderates gave it their support. Soon after the inauguration 
of the exhibition, it was discovered that the statue of Queen 
Victoria, which stood in the Maharajbagh Garden, had been 
defaced with coal-tar. This was considered a most heinous offence, 
and a vigorous police search was ordered. The Superintendent of 
the adjacent Agriculture College. Hostel, Shri Narayanrao Paranjpe 
along with two overseers and a student were arrested, but though 
Government took the case to the High Court they could not prove 
it, and Paranjpe was accjiiitted. It die! not. however, save him from 
being removed from service. The matter did not end there. Gov¬ 
ernment announced a reward of Rs. 1,000 to any one wVio gave 
information leading to the apprehension of the offender. The 
amount was never claimed. The Inspector-General of Police sum¬ 
moned all the leading Nationalists for interrogation. Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the Chief Commissioner, says in his memoirs : 

‘‘When I had to visit the hostel attached to the Agricul¬ 
tural College in November last while enquiring into the out- 
rage of the Queen's statue, I found the attitude of a number 
of boys and students extremely offensive and provocative, and 
it is a noteworthy coincidence that a little later I discovered 
that the hostel was full of nationalist literature in the purvey¬ 
ance and distribution of w^hich the hostel masters had borne 
an important part,” 
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Apparently, Government was in a state of panic. It saw poteiv 
tial revolution in every little act. Perhaps, the incidents in Bengal 
put them in this nervous state. In August 1908, a person who had 
given information to Government about the bomb-making factory 
in Maniktolla had been shot dead. In November of the same year 
the Sub-Inspec tor of police, who had tried to arrest one of the sus¬ 
pected persons in the Muzaffarpur incident, was killed in the streets 
of Calcutta. While the case against the accused was going on the 
Public Prosecutor was assassinated outside the Police Court at 
Alipore. These incidents filled Government with alarm. They also 
agitated the British public, who were far more shocked by isolated 
murders of officers than by the mass murders of the so-called agita¬ 
tors by the police. This panicky frame of mind is revealed in an 
article written by Sir George Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in the Empire Review. 11c said that the English 
should now change their ideas about the softness and weakness 
of Indians. If Government was not prepared to repress the prevail¬ 
ing conditions firmly now, much more serious steps would have to 
he taken later. The Press shoidd be strictly controried, and the 
Congress should he plainly told that they should cut off all rela¬ 
tions with the breakers of law and order. The Daily Mail of 
London published fantastic stories that secret com mil tees had been 
formed in India to kill Lord Kitchner and Lord Minto, and that 
Poona was the Iicadquarters of these societies, that they were 
financed by money collected from Zainindars and some native 
rulers. Thus, the Britisliers were roused to a state of hysteria, and 
the most unl)alanced section shouted for the blood of the agitators. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the persecution of those who were in any 
wav connected with the Nationalist movement reached its high- 
water mark during Craddock's regime. For instance, a most extra¬ 
ordinary notification appeared in the issue of the Gazette of tlu' 
Central Provinces, dated the 22nd August 1908. It was signed by 
F. S. S. Slowcock. Chief Secretary to Govcniment of Central 
Provinces and was to the following efl'ect: 

“ For the information of all whom it may concern, it is 
notified that whereas Shivraj Singh, a pensioned Tahsildar now 
a resident of Rampailli in the Bhandara district, has, in spite 
of the warning given him, participated in political agitation 
directed against the Government of a kind inconsistent with 
loyalty and good behaviour, subject to which all such pensions 
are granted by Government, the Chief Commissioner hereby 
directs that with effect from the date of this order, the pension 
hitherto enjoyed by the said pensioner, Shivraj Singh, is for¬ 
feited and that a copy of this order shall be communicated to 
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the Camptroller of the Central Provinces for cancellation of 
Pension Payment Order hitherto in force in favour of the said 
Shivraj Singh/*. 

Regarding the specific character of the “political agitation” 
in wliich the ex-Tahsildar was alleged to have taken part, not a 
word was said, and it is clear that the offence could not have been 
oj a heinous nature, for in that event a prosecution for sedition 
was ready at hand. As a matter of fact, it appeared that the grava¬ 
men of liis crime consisted in his taking part in a procession held 
lo express symj)at}iy with Lokmanya Tilak. If this was really the 
case, it was monstrous that a man who was no longer in the service 
of Government and whose participation in political agitation could 
in no way be regarded detrimental to the interests of discipline, 
should be arbitrarily deprived of his pension in such a fashion. 

A school teacher of Mohgaon, Balaji Narayan, was removed 
from service because he took pan in a political meeting. Tlic 
punishment of Shri Wamanrao Jo.shi was more serious. He was 
then a teacher in the Shivaji Rashtriya School, and was charged 
uiih sedition for a speech delivered during the Ganesh hVstival at 
Nagpur. He was asked to furnish a personal bond of Rs. 1,00() and 
four sureties of Rs. 500 each. Shri Wamanrao Joslu naturally 
lefuscd to furnish any security, and was, therefore, sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment. These are some typical examples, but 
not exhaustive of the instances of tyranny anj opression through 
■vhich the country passed during the years I907 to 19I0. 

I.okmanya Tilak was arrested for liis articles on the Maniktolla 
case, and in July 1908 he was sentenced to deportation for six 
years. Tliis shocking news reached Nagpur by telephone and the 
reaction was immediate. There was complete hartal in the city. 
Students precipitately left their clas.ses and went out in proccs.sion. 
In tlieir fury they pelted stones at the Principal of Morris College, 
Mr. Jones, while he was travelling in a tonga, and it was with difli- 
Milty that he could reach home under police guard. A mammoth 
crowd gathered at Chitnis Park for a public meeting but they were 
violently dispersed by the Army and the meeting was banned. 
A few days later, on I9th August 1908, the meeting was held in 
front of the Venkatesh Theatre, and a resolution was passed 
demanding the immediate released of Lokmanya Tilak. Another 
resolution was also passed saying ‘"that when leaders of the public 
^vere unjustly forced into Jails, in order to meet the challenge and 
^0 draw the attention of the British to the state of things, this 
sneering calls upon Indians to completely boycott British goods", 
meetings were held in almost all the important towns in 
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this State, while the Hindi Kesari came out with a long and 
poignant article entitled “ Will you not allow us even to cry?”. 
Solemn vows were taken at all public meetings to intensify the use 
of Swadeshi goods and boycott all British articles. The agitation 
was so wide-spread that Sir Frank Sly, the Commissioner of Berar, 
called a meeting of all the leading citizens of Yeotmal and threaten¬ 
ed them that if they did not stop the agitation at once, Govern- 
ment would take most severe measures, and post punitive police 
in all places which showed a tendency to be unruly. 

As a counterpart to this threat, Sir Reginald Craddock went 
to the Anjuman High School at Nagpur and complimented the 
management for keeping their students away from the agitation. 
He was trying to adopt in this State the policy which Minto was 
following in the all-India sphere, of encouraging the Muslims in 
all possii)le ways to keep away from the general body of public 
opinion. In a latter chapter this policy of promoting communal 
friction is examined in some detail. We have already seen how 
it was embodied in the partition of Bengal, creating the new prov¬ 
ince of Fast Bengal and Assam which was to be a 'Moslem' 
])rovincc. When Lord Minto began to formulate a scheme for 
political reforms in India, he manoeuvred the setting up of a Mus¬ 
lim deputation which met him in 1906. He readily conceded their 
demand for a separate communal electorate. The rj[)nsecjuences of 
this unhappy act have since then been too painfully familiar, and 
have been pointed out at another place. In the same year, in 1906, 
the All-India Moslem [..eague was formed which was to serve as 
antidote to the Congress. It was consistently loyalist until 1911 
when a strong leftist group rose within its rank with the Ali 
Brothers as its leaders. Of this we shall see more later. 

Meanwhile, repression was in full fury. The Hari Kishore of 
Yeotmal, the Hindi Kesari and Desk Seivak were again the objects 
of persecution. Shri Bhave, editor of Hari Kishore, was sentenced 
to five years' rigorous imprisonment and his press was forfeited. 
On 21st August 1908, Shri Madhao Rao Sapre of Hindi Kesari was 
arrested while he was going to his office, his house and office were 
searched, and he was sent to the Central Jail, though bail was offer¬ 
ed and he was under medical treatment. The same day Shri 
Achchyutrao Kblhatkar was arrested at the Nagpur railway station 
as he alighted from the Calcutta Mail and was sent to the jail 
though Dr. Munjc and others offered to stand surety. Owing to 
the importunities of his friends and relations, and partly due to his 
illbess, Shri Madhaorao Sapre was persuaded to give a written 
apology for the articles published by him. He was, therefore, re¬ 
leased; but the case against Achchyutrao Kolhatkar was proceeded 
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with, and he was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Another victim to repression at this time was Ramlal Bajpai whose 
article, published in Desk Sewak about a scandal in tltc sale of 
lorcign sugar in India, led to his prosecution. It was Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon who conducted his defence at the time, and 
Rarnial Bajpai was acquitted by the High Court. 

In the midst of this fury of repression, many parts of the 
country, including Madhya Pradesh, were afflicted by famine in 
1907 08 as a result of inadequate rainfall. The condition of the 
people was almost as pitiable as during the terril)le famine of 1899- 
1900. A Famine Fund was opened by the Chief Commissioner, 
and in Nagpur itself daily 19,0()0 persons were supported by famine 
relief. There was great distress all over the State with people 
dying in large numbers. There could be no greater condemnation 
of the fifty years of Crown administration than that at the enj of 
it people live in such a margin of starvation, that a single season’s 
shortage of rainfall decimated numbers of them. During the 
earlier famines of the nineteenth century^ an Englishman living in 
India at the time wrote some touching lines describing the distres.s 
of the people. Addressing the rulers, he says, “You pretend that 
you arc discharging a God-given duty by ruling over the benighted 
people of India”: 

"That the people cannot rule themselves^ that you can do it well^ 

That you have made fair paradise of what wotdd else he hell. 

Hell for zvhom} And heaven for zvhoni? Is that your picture 

true} 

Was the ryot worse in ages past than he is nozv with you} 

Is it heaven for that poor bundle there^ who is too weak to walk} 

Is it heaven for these vast plains of men too spiritless to talk} 

Is it paradise for womenfolk to watch their children dead, 

and hear no more the plaintive voice that cried in vain for 

bread} 

Is it heaven, O Angels God^eleci} Is it heaven, or is it hell} 

Fortunately, the famine of 1907-08 proved to be the parting 
kick of the series that began in the nineties of the previous century. 
While the country was going through these persecutions and mis- 
fortunes, the slow-moving process of constitutional reforms was 
'vorking itself out in the British Parliament. We have seen how 
if originated in Lord Morley’.s letter to the Viceroy in 1906. The 
iieme was further outlined by Morley while presenting the Indian 
budget to the British Parliament in 1W7: the whole plan as agreed 
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to between him and the Viceroy was embodicci in a despatch ot 
1908, and in the next year a Bill was introduced in Parliament incuj* 
porating all the changes suggested by the other parties, so that it 
was passed as an agreed measure, llie main principle of the Act 
was that which King Edward Vli had announced in his Procla¬ 
mation of 28tli November 1908. It said, among other things: 

“ From the lirst, the principle of representative institutions 
began w be gradually iiitioduced, anti iJie time has come when 
. . . . that principle may be prudently extended. Iinpor 

taut classes among you, representing ideas that have been foster 
ed and encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citizenship, 
and a greater share in legislation and (Government. The poliiic 
saiisLaciion of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existin^ 
authority and power. Administration will be all the more elli 
cient if the olliccrs who conduct it have great opportunities ol 
contact witii those whom it affects and with those who inllu 
ence and rellect common opinion about it/’ 

Lord Money had. of course, no intention of introducing any 
system which may be considered to amount to a parliamentary 
principle. Me made it clear in the House of Lords, “If I wert 
attempting to set up a parliamentary system in India, or if it could 
be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily up 
to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, I, for one. 
would Jiavc nothing at all to do with it ’'. (Morley: Indian 
Speeches,) 

While tlie Bill was being debated there was heated criticism 
of the State of affairs in India resulting in a number of murders 
of Englishmen, in the House of Commons Lord Curzon wa.s 
charged with having been rcssponsible for this situation. Curzon, 
in reply, vehemently denied it and laid the blame at the doors of 
the members of Parliament wno svmpathised with Indians and 
had been a patty to the system of education wdiich had so trained 
the Indians as to take to extremist path. He went on to explain 
that he had tried to curb this baneful effect of the system of educa¬ 
tion by the Universities Act, and if it was wrong why did not 
Parliament disapprove of it? From this protestation this raueb. 
at least, is clear that the purpose of this legislation, as pointed out 
earlier, was to check the political movement in India. Ultimately, 
it was the careful piloting by Morley that succeeded in negotiating 
the Bill through Parliament. 

The Reforms of 1909 introduced hardly any material change in 
the structure of Government. On the executive side, although an 
Indian member was added to the Viceroys Executive Council n 
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made little difference to the solidarity of the European bureaucracy. 
An indirect process of selection oi non-official members to the 
IVovincial and Imperial Legislatures was included, under which 
municipalities and other local bodies could send representatives. 
I'hc size of the Legislatures, both at the Centre and in the Prov¬ 
inces was thus enlarged, but they had no real power, nor could 
tliey effectively influence the Government, They had only some 
negative function. “ The Government had thus organised for itself 
a perpetual opposition, with no function except to criticise, no 
chance of ever taking office, and no real responsibility to the rather 
vague electorate which they were supposed to represent.^' (Thomp¬ 
son and Garrett, y. 583.) Even when a representative was sent up 
by a local body, it was open to Government not to accept him as 
a member. For instance a man like Shri N, C. Kelkar was dis¬ 
allowed because ‘‘his antecedents and reputation render his elec¬ 
tion contrary to public interest’'. 

There was keen and widespread disappointment in the country 
when the Reforms Act was passed. Aravind Ghosh gave expres¬ 
sion to this feeling in an open letter which was widely circulated 
in Madhya Pradesh also. He referred to the utter disillusionment 
caused by the empty reforms, and urged that the only way to 
secure our freedom was not through sycophancy but by organising 
the national forces. He regretted the attitude of the moderates 
and called for a conference of all Nationalists at which the future 
line of action could be settled. The immediate result of this was 
that the Bengal Police decided to arrest Aravind Ghosh, but he 
evaded the warrant and escaped into the French Territory of Pondi¬ 
cherry where he lived the rest of his life. 

The Congress Session of 1909 which met at Lahore with Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya as President, gave expression to the people’s 
dissatisfaction with the Reforms. It “placed on record its deep 
sense of disapproval of the creation of separate electorates”, and 
of the Regulations framed under the Reforms Act. Another resolu¬ 
tion expressed dissatisfaction at the fact that the new Province of 
Central Provinces and Berar was not allowed to have a Legislative 
Council. For the next two years this demand for a Council in this 
State was repeatedly made, until Lord Hardinge’s Government con¬ 
ceded it in 1912. 

When the first meeting of the newly constituted Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Assembly met in Lord Minto in \m inaugural address 
made it quite clear that the Provincial Councils and the Central 
Assembly were not intended to transfer any power to Indians. He 
said that the British Government had permitted Indians to be 
H—29 
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members of the Councils merely in order to enable Government to 
know the point of view of the people. The members were free to 
express their opinion but Government was at liberty to accept it 
or not. He made it clear—if it was not painfully clear already— 
that they had no intention of establishing a democrtaic form ot 
Government in the country, and added gratuitously that no real 
power would be entrusted to the members. Thus, India was ex¬ 
pected to be satisfied with these miserable crumbs, and if any sec¬ 
tion of the people was so misguided as to demur, the heavy cudgels 
were the answer. Many leaders of the people languished in jails. 
The misery and privations which even the more fortunate of these 
patriots suffered can be seen from the experiences recorded by 
Achchyutrao Kolhatkar who, as mentioned earlier, had been sent 
to prison on a charge of sedition. In 1910, the Calcutta High 
Court, on appeal, considered the articles published by him innocu¬ 
ous and he was acquitted. The public of Nagpur gave him a 
reception on release from the jail, but the Judicial Commissioner 
of Nagpur was still determined to have his revenge. On 26th 
March he cancelled Shri Kolhatkar’s Sanad as a pleader. In answer 
to some questions that the Kesari had asked Kolhatkar about his 
life in the jail, he has given a statement which makes a painful but 
revealing narrative: 

“ The day I went to jail my spectacles were taken away and 
it was after much beseeching tLit the Jailor was persuaded 
to return it to me but on the condition that I will not use 
them before the Supcriniendciu. When 1 went to jail my weight 
was 135 lbs. but during the five months of my trial it had come 
down to 114 lbs. Perhaps the reason was that the food sent from 
the house was not made available to me, because the hours when 
the food came did not synchronize with the uncertain timings ot 
my going to and returning from the court. The convicts were 
weighed every IS days, but in spite of diminishing weight I was 
never asked any reason nor any person took the slightest notice of 
it. In the very firu week of jail life, the weight came to 110 lbs„ 
after which I became ill and the weight must have been reduced 
to 100 Jbs. Ii would take a long time to narrate all that happened 
in jail, but so far as my illness is concerned, the Superintendent 
never believed that I was sick. In the Nagpur Jail there are two 
octagons, the northern and the southern. First offenders are sent 
in the northern and confirmed offenders are kept in the southern. 
But I was confined in the southern one. I was never sent to the 
hospital and the doctor was ordered to give me medicine in the 
presence of the Jailor, and though a sick man is provided with a 
cot, I had to sleep on the ground and a course gunny cloth to 
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spread was given to me, and except for a few days, no other diet 
except milk was ever given to me. When I first went to jail I was 
^iven salted gruel in the morning and at noon four rotis of juwar 
with dal and some sort of vegetable. On the first day I managed 
to swallow only three of these hand-made rotis and I also managed 
the vegetables. But the dal in spite of all efforts never went below 
the throat. In fact I could not stand the smell of the abominable 
mess. Let nobody be under the idea that the rotis and dal and 
hhaji which they cat at their houses is what convicts get in jail. 
They can’t even dream of the quality supplied without personal 
experience. One day suddenly I was surprised to see that instead 
of three dishes I was only served with tw^o. and that vegetable cook¬ 
ed in dal was, in the opinion of the authorities, a much more 
delectable dish. I can only exclaim at the horror of it. Why did 
they not cook the flour also with the dal and the vegetable is a 
mystery. It should have api>ealed to the sense of economy of the 
jail authorities and saved an immense amount of time, labour and 
cost involved in .separately cooking a couple of hundred juwar 
panethees. 

Repugnant as it was, I had to swallow my share of it. The 
juwar roti never could appease my hunger, in fact, I could have 
equally eaten bread made of saw-dust. One can hardly imagine 
the condition of the convicts of the rural areas whose normal diet 
even of juwar was of very much larger quantity than given in jails. 

In Nagpur Jail there were different occupations given to the 
convicts. I had hoped vainly, as it turned out, that I would be 
put in some such work as tailoring, ironsmithy, carpentry, durri- 
making, printing, cane work, press, colouring or typing, proof-read¬ 
ing or clerical but nothing but grinding was my lot. Perhaps it 
gave a malicious satisfaction to my persecutors that by putting me 
to this back-breaking and hard job. they would break my spirit. 
But the fire of the love of my country burnt strong and I simply 
laughed at the hardships which I had invited upon myself. I had 
to get used to grind 20 seers of juwar within three days of my 
coming to jail though convicts are usually given six days to get 
them.selves accustomed to this hard labour. It is in this manner 
that the executive through its authority grinds down the soul of 
man. I was kept in Nagpur jail for five months and a hcilf, and 
during this period every form of punishment known to jail regula¬ 
tions was awarded to me. Being considered to be a hardened crimi¬ 
nal, they threatened me with caning, but perhaps luck intervened 
and I was transferred to Khandwa. Meanwhile hand-fetters, leg- 
fetters, crossbar fetters, all were imposed, but to crown all, as there 
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were 20 reports made against me, the three days of remission given 
to other convicts were denied me. We know how hot Nagpur 
is in summer and in these months I was given rough, bristling 
gunny clothings to wear. It was in these gunny clothings which, 
1 had to keep on night and day, that the flour-grinding was done. 
Full of perspiration all over and no facilities for bathing, not even 
a piece of cloth to wipe the perspiration, infested with lice and 
fleas, the awful stink emanating from all over, life was scarcely 
pleasant. It was impossible to eat under these conditions but 
if we (lid not swallow the prescribed ration, the 20 seers grinding 
was impossible. Sleep at night was out of the (juestion. There was 
an occasional interval of a fitful unconsciousness and all this result¬ 
ed in a slow' consuming fever but ntjbody rook any notice of it, 
not even the doctor. I was transferred to Khandwa where 1 was 
[)ut to gitti-breaking. The Superintendent warned me that I had 
caused tlu* greatest trouble to the authorities of Nagpur jail and 
tile first report against me in Khandwa “though your father w\'ks 
a Sessions Judge and was a famous person’’, would entail 30 stripes. 
I was new to this giiri-brcaking and so the Superintendent gave me 
six days to accustom myself to it and during that period I could 
manage to break the standard requirement of six cubic feet. In 
Nagjiiir, I was given three months of bar fetters of which two 
months liad been suffered in Nagpur, the remaining one month 
was remitted by the Deputy Commissioner of Khandwa during his 
montlily visit. Similarly, my cross-bar letters punishment was aiso 
remitted. The warders at Khandwa used the foulest language and 
I wonder if [.okmanya Tilak .^nd Paranjpe in Mandalay would be 
exposed to the same indignities. Convicts were allowed to sit in 
the latrine for not more than a minute or two and if he exceeded 
the limit the Avarder will pull him out of the seat. One had to 
eat the entire prescribed diet. Eating less was another offence and 
you certainly could not “cry for more”. It was the rule that no 
one should be kept in a solitary cell for more than seven davs. 
But in Nagpur I was all along kept in the solitary cell. In 
Khandwa, however. I was with other prisoners. I learnt later that 
a milder treatment at Khandwa was due to my friends and 
questions asked in Parliament and the Chief Commissioner 
assured my friends that nothing was wrong with me though 
during the time I was very ill. The change to Khandwa certainly 
did me'good. The Kesari wrote strongly that the punishment of 
the kind meted to political prisoners like me was most inhuman 
and unbecoming to Government, this was in 1909. 

Almost the first fruit of the new Reforms was the Press Act ot 
1910 which effcctivelv suppresvsed every nationalist paper till about 
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1914. Under this law every proprietor of a press was required, at 
rhc time of registration, to deposit a security ranging from 500 to 
2.000 rupees at the discretion of the Magistrate. The presses 
osi;iblished previous to the Act may, at the discretion of the Pro- 
xiiuial Government, be asked to deposit, a security 500 to 5,000 
rui)ees. Similarly the publisher of every newspaper at the time 
of tile registration should deposit 500 to 3.000 rupees, as required 
hv tlic Provincial Government who were empowered to forfeit the 
security if they considered any publication in the paper seditious. 
Tliercaftcr double the security would be demanded, and if a second 
oiTcnce was committed, all the papers, books and the press would 
I)c forfeited. It is no wonder that under such an atrocious law 
the [uiblication of all nationalist papers was effectively stopped, 

A brief reference should be made to the growing interest that 
I he country was taking at this time in the condition of Indians 
o\crseas. The position was particularly galling in South Africa 
ivliich provided the scene for the emergence of the Maker of Free 
India, Mahatma Gandhi. The Indian immigrants in all the colo¬ 
nies—Mauritius, British Guiana, Natal. East Africa and other 
places—generally came from the lower strata of society, and the 
i)ulk of them were manual labourers. But there were also some 
merchants. The treatment meted out to these people grew from 
had to worse, so that by the beginning of the twentieth century 
if had begun to exercise the minds not only of the Congress and 
leaders of the people, but even of the Government. Ganclhiji had 
once before visited South Africa in 1893 to lead an agitation against 
file ini(]uitous poll tax of which was imposed by the Natal Gov¬ 
ernment on all Indians who remained in the country without rc- 
indenture. Later, during the Boer War, he was instrumental in 
making the Indians in South Africa take the British side to prove 
to the British that the Indians too had a stake in the country. But 
the British victory brought no change to the Indian settlers. In 
fact. South Africa under the British proved to be even more unkind 
than under the old Boer Government. Thus, it was that in 1908 
Oandhiji found himself in jail in Transval where he was set to 
work breaking stones. At a large public meeting held in Caxton 
Hall in London, Mancharji Bhaonagri said in a quivering voice,, 

‘ Let the British realise that every stroke on the hard stone will 
break every link of the iron chain which is binding Indians in 
South Africa, and every stroke of the hammer will also break the 
chain that binds India to England,” Naturally the resolutions 
’^•'isscd at the Bankipur session of the Congress in 1912 reflected 
the apprehension and anger which India felt at what was happen- 
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ing in South Africa. The speech at this session of Gk)khale who 
had recently visited South Africa was a powerful and moving 
indictment of the injustice done to Indians. The British Govern¬ 
ment in Kngiand found itself in a wholly false position when its 
subjects in one country were maltreated by its Government in 
another country, and could or would do nothing about it. Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, was content with pouring the unction to 
his soul l)y expressing the sympathy of India, deep and burning, 
and not only of India, but of all lovers of India like myself, foi 
their compatriots in South Africa in their resistance to invidious 
and unjust laws."' 

Lord Hardinge succeeded Minto as Viceroy in 1910, the very 
year in which the new Legislative Councils started functioning. 
The same year Edward VII died and was succeeded by King 
George V. In White Hall, Morlcy gave place to Lord Creme as 
Secretary of State for Irniia. All these changes brought in their 
wake a new spirit cm the Indian scene. The Allahabad session ot 
the Congress in December 1910 decided to send a deputation to 
wait upon the new Viceroy. Among the members of the deputa¬ 
tion were Dr. Lfari Singh Gour and Shri R. N. Mudholkar from 
Madhya Pradesh. Sir William Wedderburn observed with some 
thrill that “ th.is was the first time that the Congress was to be 
reccivcfl in friendly [jcrsonal recognition by a Viceroy.” The dele¬ 
gation from this State felt they had special reason to be grateful 
to the new Viceroy because he gave them an assurance that a Legis¬ 
lative Coiincil will soon be formed in Madhya Pradesh (Central 
Provinces and Bcrar, as it was then called). 

After the Coronation of George V it was decided that the King 
and Queen should visit India and hold a durbar at Delhi. It was 
a spectacular ceremony, rivalling the pagentary of Curzon’s durbar 
nine years ago. The King and Queen made their State entry 
into the historic capital of Delhi on 7th December 1911, and five 
days later, on 12 th December the magnificent Coronation Durbar 
was held. The durbar was significant for other reasons as well, for, 
it was here that the King announced the reversal of the partition 
of Bengal. East Bengal was rejoined to the rest of the province, 
and the seven-year-old injustice was atoned. At the same rime 
Bihar. Orissa and Chhota Nagpur were formed into a separarc 
province with Patna as capital, and Assam became a Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s province. Together with these changes the capital of 
India was shifted from Calcutta to Delhi where k new city was to 
arise, magnificently planned and executed to be a worthy successor 
to the many Imperial Capitals that had flourished there in the past. 
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All these dramatic changes were calculated to capture the 
imagination of the people. There was, however, a shocking imme¬ 
diate sequel to this. On 23rd December 1911, the formal shifting 
of the capital to Delhi was marked by the ceremonial entry in State 
into Delhi by Lord Hardinge on a caparisoned elephant. While the 
grand prottssion was passing through the crowded street of 
biandni Chowk, a bomb was thrown at the Viceroy, but luckily 
he was only slightly wounded in his back. Hardinge behaved with 
commendable calmness and the ceremony proceeded without a 
break. The Congress which met in Bankipur in 1912 under the 
presidentship of Shri R. N. Mudholkar sent a telegram of sympathy 
to Lord Hardinge and condemned the attack. 

The year 1911 was significant for yet another reason. A deter¬ 
mined effort was made by some leaders of Hindus and Muslims 
to l)ring about unity between the two communities. Hindu-Muslim 
conference was held for this purpose attended by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, Surendranath Bancrjca, Rahimtullah, Hassan 
Iinain and Mohammad Ali Jinnah. The Comnide, a paper started 
by the Ali Brothers, urged the Muslim League to discard loyalism 
and communalism. The Anglo-Indian press exclaimed in great 
annoyance. *‘Why do these men want to unite the two commu¬ 
nities, if it is not to unite them against the Government?’' As a 
result of the Unity Conference, the next session of Muslim League 
under the presidentship of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah passed a 
resolution defining its object as the attainment of self-government 
under the British Empire. The Congress session at Karachi, which 
followed soon after, responded immediately and welcomed this 
statement of the League's aims, and gave “its complete accord with 
the belief, which the League has emphatically declared at its last 
sessions, that the political future of the country depends on the 
harmonious working and co-operation of the various communities 
in the country". 

Thus by 1913 it looked as if a new era had begun of concerted 
action by all forward-looking elements in the country for winning 
freedom and self-government. In Madhya Pradesh too the long 
and unhappy regime of Sir Reginald Craddock ended, and he was 
succeded by Sir Benjamin Robertson who appeared to share with 
the Viceroy an even, balanced temperament and a desire to do 
good if possible. It was during his time, on 8th November 1913 
that the Central Privinces Legislative Council was formed, and the 
Viceroy accompanied by Lady Hardinge, came to Nagpur to lay 
the foundation stone. There were twenty-six members in the first 
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council of whom seven were selected by the Municipalities and 
District Boards, seven nominated by Government, two selected 1)V 
Zamindars and landlords and ten Government officials. Thus 
technically a non-official majority was maintained. Among tlie 
first members were three congressmen of the moderate school, 
R. N. Mudholkar, Sir Moropant Joshi and Vishnudutt Shukl i. 
But their voice was steadily ceasing to count with the Congress 
itself. New leadership had arisen which was more dynamic. Jlic 
old guard diminishe<l further with the passing away of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta and, later, of Gokhale. A dynamic figure 
which for a brief period dominated the Congress appeared in 
Mrs. Besant. More decisive was the return of Tilak from his si\ 
long years of exile in Mandaley. And al)ove all, on 4th August 
1914, the World War broke out, overwhelming for a time all otlicr 
thoughts. India too was automatically swept into the holocauu, 



CHAPTER V 


THE COMMUNAL ISSUE 

In the last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century began 
the subtle and calculated attenmpt of the British Government to 
divide the Muslims from the large body of Indian public opinion, 
and especially to drive a wedge between them and the Hindus. 
Wc have already seen in an earlier chapter how in the seventies of 
the century, Englishmen were anxious to modify the hostility and 
suspicion with which they had treated the Muslims since the 
Revolt of 1857. This found clear expression in Sir William 
Hunter's hook “The Indian Musalman” published in 1870 to 
which a reference has already been made. His thesis was that the 
Indian Musalman, especially the Muslim in Bengal, was psycho¬ 
logically divided from the Hindu, and that the policy of Govern¬ 
ment hitherto in education and administration had been resented, 
though silently, by the Muslim. “Our system of public adminis¬ 
tration conducts education in the vernacular of Bengal, a language 
which the Mohamadans despise, and by means of Hindu teachers 
whom the Muslim community hates.” He describes “the illiterate 
and fanatical (Muslim) peasantry of East Bengal” who are said to 
be sworn rivals and despisers of the Hindu gentry. 

A false picture repeated often enough tends to create a reality 
in its own image. It did not matter that the falsity of the picture 
was pointed out by sober writers. The Indian Observer, writing 
on 2nd November 1872, exposed the partisan views of Hunter. 
The paper said. “Such utterances as these from the ostensible 
mouth-piece of the Indian Government are calculated to create an 
entire misapprehension of the actual social and political position 
now occupied by the Bengali Musalmans. They can hardly 
enhance the writer's unenviable reputation for inaccuracy.” In 
province after province the Muslim and Hindu population had 
lived together for centuries and had assimilated much of the local 
customs and habits, so that it was often difficult to tell the difference 
between them. “A Bengali Muslim is far near to a Bengali Hindu 
than he is to a Punjabi Muslim ; so also with others. If a number 
of Hindu and Muslim Bengalis happen to meet anywhere, they 
will immediately congregate together and feel at home with each 
other. Punjabis, whether Muslim or Hindu or Sikh, will do like¬ 
wise. The Moslems of Bombay Presidency (Khojas, Memons, 
Bohras) have many Hindu customs.” (Nehru; Discovery of tndia^ 
H-30 
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p. 397.) But it did not suit the foreigner's interests to permit sudi 
a welding together of the two great communities. They had long 
ago adopted the policy of ''Divide et impera\ This policy was 
bound to be particularly profitable in the sphere of communal 
relations. 

A convenient instrument for the furtherance of this policy 
came handy to the British at this time, in the person of a distin¬ 
guished Muslim whose ancestors were closely connected with the 
Moghul rule. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was in British service 
during the time of the 1857 Revolt, and had helped the Govern¬ 
ment in those anxious days. He viewed the Government’s attitude 
of suspicion and opposition to the Muslims after the 1857 move¬ 
ment witlt real alarm, and made it his mission to convince the 
Government that the Muslims were not, essentially and by religion, 
disloyal, and that they were not primarily responsible for the 
troubles of 1857, Sir Sayyid went to England in 1869, and was at 
once thrilled and amazed by the European civilization. ^On arriv¬ 
ing in London he wrote home, saying, “the natives of India, high 
and low, merchants and j>etty shop-keepers, educated and illiterate, 
wl'<;n contrasted with the linglish in education, manners and 
uprightness, are as like them as a dirty animal is to an able and 
handsome man.” He said that now, not only did he understand 
why the Englishman in India treated the ‘‘natives” with contempt, 
but also he thought that they well deserved it (W. C. Smith: 
Modern Islam in India, p, 17.) 

Here was a person whom the British Government could well 
use to break any cohesion that might develop between the Hindus 
and Moslems. Before returning to India, Sir Sayyid left behind 
his son to be educated at Cambridge. He himself soon after his 
return set about establishing a Muslim College where Indian 
Muslims could derive all the advantages of Western education. 
Government gave their blessings to this project; subscriptions were 
collected from the public, and in 1875 the Mohammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College was established at Aligarh, litis College became 
a centre of British influence on the Muslim community. Destined 
to develop later on into the Aligarh University, the M. A. O. 
College was firmly pro-British and was intended to be modelled on 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was different from 
a Christian Missionary College only in the fact that Islam was 
substituted for Christianity in the curriculum. The Prospectus of 
the College states the object as, “to establish k College in which the 
Musalmans may -acquire an English education without prejudice 
to their religion”. With this cultural allegiance to the West went 
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a political loyalty which was equally explicit. The College was ex¬ 
pected to make the Muslims of India worthy and useful subjects 
of the British Crown. The founders made no secret of their 
admiration for the Rulers. The Address presented to the Viceroy 
on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the College build¬ 
ing, says, 'The British rule in India is the most wonderful pheno¬ 
menon the world has ever seen'*. 

A succession of Britishers who were appointed Principals 
moulded the young people wJio joined the College, and even had a 
decisive influence on the community. Mr. Beck, who was the 
Principal from 1883 to 1899, played an important part in weaning 
away the Muslims from the growing national sentiment in the 
country. When the Congress was meeting in December 1887, Sir 
Sayyid called a Muslim Educational Conference in opposition to it. 
Next year he formed a Patriotic Association as a counierblasi to 
the Congress, and a grateful British Government conferred on him 
the title of K.C.S.I. in the same year. 

In an open letter published in 1888, Hume exposes this artifi¬ 
cial opposition being engineered by the British element in India, 
and says, "this so-called Anti-Congress party owes its existence 
almost wholly to the promptings and support of a small but 
influential section of the Anglo-Indian party". He goes on to 
complain of the “frantic and unprincipled efforts of the Wahabi 
followers of Sir Syad Ahmad, to get-up rows and fights over the 
matter". (Quoted by Zacharias; Renascent India, p. 120). It is 
thus cjuite obvious that since about the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the British authorities in India directly and covertly 
followed a policy of setting up the Muslim community against the 
Hindus and the Congress, and began to show marked favours, in 
the matter of appointments and promotions, to Muslims. For in¬ 
stance, a correspondent writing to the Berar Mitra of the 8th July 
1879, refers to a statement which appeared in Pramod Sindhu of 
the 23rd June to the effect that one Sakharam Dattatreya, Talisil- 
dar, had retired from service, and that it was rumoured that one 
Safdar Ali, a police sub-inspector, would be appointed to the vacant 
post. He says that if this report were true, the question arises if 
there were no better qualified candidates for the post. Commenting 
this subject the Berar Mitra editorially says, “There are six head 
clerks and six deputy clerks in the office of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of the six districts, and several clerks of the Small Cause 
Courts in the province, and many naib-tahsildars. Some of them 
are acquainted with two or three languages, and have passed the 
lower and higher standard examinations, some have passed the 
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pleaders’ examination, and some have been serving in the Revenue 
Department for the last fifteen years. The paper then concludes 
by posing the question, ‘*Why is it that only Musalmans are 
appointed tahsildars these days ?” The Editor does not pause for 
an answer. {Berar Mitra, 8th July 1879.) 

As the Indian National Congress began to grow in strength 
and influence, and draw within its fold the educated middle class, 
including a fair number of Muslims, Government decided to 
bestir themselves. It will be seen that the Congress in 1885 w\as 
attended by only two Muslims, but the Calcutta Session in 1890 
had as many as 156 Muslim delegates out of a total of 702 dele¬ 
gates, i.e., about 22 per cent. Government felt that they must 
draw away the Muslims and set them up as a counter-poise to the 
nationalists. As Sir John Sttachey expressed it: “The existence 
side by side of these hostile creeds is one of the strong points in 
our political situation in India. The better classes of Muham¬ 
madans are a source to us of strength and not of weakness. They 
constitute a comparatively small but energetic minority of the 
population, whose political interests are identical with ours.” 
(Quoted by Smith, Loc, cz/., p. 167.) Some eminent Muslims were 
taking a leading part in the Congress movement. Mr. Justice 
Radruddin Tyabji presided over the 1887 Session of the Congress, 
while Mr. R. M. Sayani presided over the Session in 1896. On that 
occasion Sayani, referring to the signs of Muslim opposition to the 
Congress, said “It is imagined by some persons that all, or almost 
all, the Moslems of India are against the Congress movement: this 
is not true. Indeed by far the largest part do not know what the 
Congress movement is,’’—which, incidentally, was not a very 
effective defence. However, it was easy to turn this ignorance into 
opposition to the national movement by the communalists and the 
bureaucracy. It was on this class of ignorant, and, to some extent, 
economically backward class of Muslims that Sir Sayyed Ahmad 
and his influential colleagues were able to use their influence. He 
was able to make the Muslims who did not join the Congress 
believe that it was not in their interests as Muslims to join it. 

There is a good deal of evidence that the intercommunal 
antagonism which subsequently flared up into a furious rivalry, 
was deliberately fostered and encouraged by Whitehall and the 
Government of India. We have already seen the classic reply given 
by Lansdowne in 1890, that the Congress should be distinguished 
from “the great body of Conservative opinion” of which the Gov¬ 
ernment was especially solicitous. It was, therefore, in the Govern¬ 
ment’s interests to feed and strengthen this body of conservative 
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opinion, and they felt the Muslims were eminently qualified to 
join that body. By constant stirring up of religious, economic and 
political differences, they could start a process of hostility and 
rivalry between the two communities which would permanently 
keep them apart and necessitate the mediating presence of the 
Britisher in the country. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his “Awaken¬ 
ing of India” admits that some European officers encouraged 
Muslims in creating the feeling of commiinalism and that they 
conspired in London and in the heights of Simla to engender 
rivalry and division. 

It is significant that the cases of Hindu-Muslim clashes began 
to recur quite frequently from about a few years after the Aligarh 
College was established. By that time the Government which had 
ai first been somewhat indulgent tow^ards the Congress had begun 
to feel rather concerned about the growing influence of the national 
movement, and began their subtle policy of encouraging Muslim 
o|)position. One fertile source of trouble was the playing of music 
before mosques and cow-slaughter. Neither of these had led to any 
rioting or clashes during all the centuries of common existence in 
the country. But from about 1886 onwards they began to recur 
with alarming frequency. In 1887 there was trouble in Burhan- 
pur, a town with a large Muslim population. In that year Dussera 
and Moharrum fell on the same date. It was not a question of 
music before mosejue that time ; but it was complained that stones 
were thrown on the Tazias, and that was the signal for a riot. 
Once the trouble has been created, the Government had a way of 
showing its impartiality by arresting and sentencing an equal 
number of personus from each community. On this occasion 
Mr. Williams, the Assistant Commissioner, sentenced a Muslim 
jamadar and Hindu to six months* imprisonment. Another out¬ 
break occurred soon after at Ellichpur (Achalpur) on the occasion 
of Balaji procession. Mr. Nice, the Deputy Commissioner, had to 
take the military aid to control the mob, and, as usual, some 
arrests were made making sure that there was an equal number 
from each community. Another riot took place in Sendurjana 
under similar circumstances. 

The epidemic nature of this trouble, which always took a 
certain set pattern, suggests that there was a design behind it. As 
vet its repercussions in the political sphere were not apparent. 
For instance, the only good feature about the Indian Councils Act 
of 1892 was that it did not contain any communal representation. 
In the nineteenth century the communal policy of Government 
appeared to be mainly concerned with creating a sense of distinc- 
don, of separate interests, between the Hindu and the Muslim. In 
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this process they also succeeded in injecting into the masses of the 
two communities a feeling of distrust and suspicion of each other. 
This feeling could always be trusted to flare up into open clash 
when opportunity was presented to it. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the opposition of Muslints to music before mosques 
was a direct result of official encouragement. Similarly, the fullest 
advantage was taken of the Hindu opposition of cow-slaughter by 
conceding wherever possible the right of the Muslims to slaughter 
cows. There is also evidence to show that not only was the 
Muslim treated with special consideration but when an overzealous 
officer in the interest of law and order put down a Muslim mob 
of rioters with a firm hand, he was pulled up for his excessive 
zeal. 

It is interesting to see with what tact the district officer of those 
days managed to enable the Muslim to get the best of both the 
worlds. In a certain village the Muslims objected to a Hindu pro¬ 
cession simply on the ground that it was new. The Sub-Divisional 
Officer felt that the objection was baseless, that the procession would 
not go anywhere near the mosque, and that it should be permitted. 
But the Deputy Commissioner, a seasoned Englishman, told him 
that there would be trouble in the village if he allowed the pro¬ 
cession, and though the trouble may not be serious, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer should use his own judgment, otherwise “ in a 
year or two you would make the mistake on a larger scale and lose 
lives”. The attitude was different when Muslim interest was 
involved. The Muslims wanted to take the Tazia in procession, 
and in that particular year the Tazia was built taller than usual, 
with the result that a branch of the pcepal tree on the route would 
have to be cut to allow the Tazia to go under it, for the Muslims 
would refuse to lower or tilt the Tazia. The Hindus would natu¬ 
rally object to cutting the sacred peepal tree. The British tact 
worked in a different way this time. A few days before the pro¬ 
cession, the Assistant Commissioner decided that a couple of ele¬ 
phants should be allowed to graze near the peepal tree. No one 
would object to that, and if a few branches of the tree were lopped 
off to feed the elephants, there would be nothing wrong. Is not 
the elephant sacrecl to the Hindus ? So the thing was done, and 
on the day of the procession the loftier Tazia passed under the tree 
easily.’' (Philip Woodruff: The Guardians, Part I, Chap. IX.) 

Communalism as a virulent malady did not assume serious pro¬ 
portions till the beginning of the twentieth century. Wc have 
already seen, in an earlier chapter, the stimulus given to it by 
Curzon's partition of Bengal. The question became at once a 
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IJindu-Muslim issue, as had perhaps been planned, and not a mere 
administrative question, as was made out. The poison of suspi¬ 
cion which the rulers had sedulously instilled into the two commu- 
niiies, the seeds of discord and hostility sown by them, now brought 
forth their result. The year after the partition of Bengal, in 1906, 
the Muslim League was formed through Government inspiration, 
and from this time onwards the policy of communalism was pur¬ 
sued by the Government in earnest. A deputation of loyalist 
Muslims led by Aga Khan met the Viceroy, Lord Miiito, on 1st 
October 1906, who gave them every encouragement to organise 
a Muslim body which, while promoting the interests of the com¬ 
munity, would loyally support the Government. Thus was born 
the Muslim League, and the new imperial policy of driving a 
wedge between the two communities. 

We have seen in the previous ch.apter how the division between 
the two communities became an inescapable feature of Indian 
politics with the provision of separate electorates in the Minto- 
Morley Reforms. Lord Minto readily yeilded to the importunities 
of the group of loyalist Muslims and established a precedent which 
has ever since vitiated public life, and inevitably led to the divi¬ 
sion of India. Minto assured them: '' 1 am entirely in accord 
with you. I make no attempt to indicate by what means the repre¬ 
sentation of communities can be obtained, but I am as firmly con¬ 
vinced as I believe you to he. that any electoral representation in 
India would he doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and 
traditions of the communities composing the population of this 
continent’'. Thus came into existence this pernicious principle 
which put a premium on communalism. 

It was unfortunate that the office of the Secretary of State 
should have been held at this time by one who turned out to be 
among the least sympathetic and most autocratic Secretary of State 
ever seen in Whitehall. No one, it seems, can be more reactionary 
than a superannuated Liberal. Lord Morley frankly confessed his 
antipathy to the nationalist movement and said in a letter to Lady 
Minto, “ the real truth is that I am an occidental, not an oriental. 

. . . I think I like the Indian Mohammadan, but I cannot go 
much farther in easterly direction”. His obvious preference for 
the Muslim notwithstanding, he was not in favour of separate 
electorates. He mentions in his diary how separate electorates 
would inevitably delay the development of representative institu¬ 
tions. But Minto insisted on it, perhaps for this very reason. Thus 
began the evil which has perpetuated the chasm that divided the 
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Hindus and Muslims'’. Henceforward Moslems could only stand 
for elec tion and be elected by separate Muslim electorates, A 
political barrier was created round them isolating them from the 
rest of India, and reversing the unifying and amalgamating process 
which had been going on for centuries and which was inevitably 
being speeded up by technological developments.” (Nehru: Dis¬ 
covery of India^ p. 422). 

The communal issue thus became permanently aggravated. 
Within fifty years after the great Revolt of 1857 the two great com¬ 
munities which had shared in the trials and oppressions of those 
days, side by side, had become irreconciliably alienated from each 
other. No doubt, for a short while thereafter, when a younger 
generation of Moslems of ardent spirit came to the forefront, there 
was a brief reunion under the cloucls of the World War I. But that 
was destined to be short-lived. Soon after the war ended, and the 
rulers once again came forward with half-hearted measures of 
reform, they were once more successful in sowing dissension 
between the communities and breaking up any prospect of a unity. 

According to the Census of 1891, the Central Provinces had 
only about two lakhs Muslims in a total population of about 
88 lakhs, and even after Berar was joined to the province the popu¬ 
lation of Muslims did not exceed about 4 per cent. The Muslims 
in this province were not appreciably influenced by the national 
movement, nor did they join the Congress. Some few prominent 
members of the community, no doubt, were associated with public 
organizations in which they worked with nationalist Hindus. For 
instance, a Young Men’s Mohammadan Society founded in 1899 
was inaugurated by Dadasaheb Khaparde who was made a life 
President, while Mr. Abdul Razaak Zakir was its Secretary. 
Mohammad Murtiza Khan of Seoni was a keen supporter of the 
Nagpur Gorakshan Sabha, and so was Khan Bahadur Malak of 
Nagpur who took an active part in propagating the disuse of beef 
as an article of food. 

All this was before the formation of the Muslim I-eague. The 
Chief Commissioner of Nagpur, Mr. (later Sir) Reginald Craddock, 
was largely instrumental in creating a gulf between the middle class 
Muslims and Hindus in this State, When he visited Amravati on 
12th November 1906 he received an address of welcome from the 
Muslims of the town and praised them for their loyalty, pointing 
out that their welfare and interests lay in their keeping away from 
the Congress agitation. The Muslim community found in him a 
staunch supporter who implemented his communal policy in every 
department of administration—Education, Police, Forest, Executive 
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and Judicial. He had a special attraction for the products of 
Aligarh, and many an alumnus of that college had cause to be grate¬ 
ful to him for high appointments in this State. He hoped to 
l)uttress up the bureaucracy with the help of this material, because 
trie peculiar training surcharged with a mixture of religious fervour 
and admiration for the West that characterised Aligarh at that 
time, could be trusted to foster in them an almost fanatical hostility 
to the Hindus. 

The result of all this was that under the Craddock adminis¬ 
tration the cleavage "between Hindus and Muslims in this State 
widened. This had a curious result. In the old days when the 
two communities were friendly, the predominantly Hindu popula¬ 
tion of Nagpur had elected eight Muslims out of a total member¬ 
ship of twenty-five of the Nagpur Municipal Committee. But now 
ihanks to the sedulous anti-Hindu policy of the administration, in 
1906, only three Muslims were elected in a municipal committee of 
52 members. This was Sir Reginald Craddock’s contribution to 
the civic life of Nagpur. 

The Muslim League, which was born under the protective 
wings of liOrd Minto, did not penetrate the Central Provinces for 
some time. The Delhi Session of the League held in 1909 under 
the presidentship of Aga Khan was attended by Khan Bahadur 
Malak of Nagpur. He undertook to establish the League in the 
Central Provinces and for this purpose invited the next session of 
the League to Nagpur. Mr. Mohammad Yusuf Khan of Delhi 
was deputed to this State to organise the League, and for five 
months he toured all the districts. Practically all the leading Mus¬ 
lims in the State joined the League and considerable enthusiasm 
prevailed among them during the League Session held at Nagpur 
on 30th December 1910. Barrister Syed Nabibtilla presided over 
the session and Khan Bahadur H. M. Malak, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. Gratitude and 
loyalty to the Government were lavishly expressed, and special 
thanks were given to Lords Morley and Minto for appointing Syed 
Ali Imam in place of Lord Sinha in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun¬ 
cil. One of the demands made was that a Muslim should be 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor. They acknowledged the generous 
support to Muslims which Chief Commissioner Craddock had given 
in this State and pleaded that Urdu language should be encouraged 
in every possible way. One of the resolutions passed by the con¬ 
ference urged the creation of a Legislative Council for the Central 
Provinces and Berar in which Muslims should be adequately repre- 
‘^tmred. Sir Reginald Craddock himself attended the All-India 
H.31 
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Muslim Education Conference held simultaneously with the League^ 
and assured them that Government would give sympathetic con- 
sideration ” to the claims of Urdu. The Government of this State 
appointed a large number of Muslim officers out of all proportion 
to percentage of their population, and made it a point to appoint 
them in places where the nationalists were strong. 

Thus, the State of Madhya Pradesh was also caught up in the 
maelstrom of communalism, and public life was punctuated by riots 
which occurred in regular succession in one town after another, 
connived at, if not engineered, by the British officers. One of 
them was in front of the Bhonsla palace itself where a Ganpati 
procession was stopped on the ground that it offended the Muslims. 
The dragon’s teeth had begun to sprout forth an evil brood. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CULT OF SWADESHI 

Some one has said that India's independence is the triumph of 
ilie Charkha over the steam-mill. That statement is only a part of 
tlic truth, but it serves to throw into relief the vital role tliat the 
cult of swadeshi played in the freedom struggle. Long before the 
charkha became the symbol and inspiration of our political 
snuggle, the urge for swadeshi had begun to stir people’s hearts, 
ii arose primarily from the decline and decay of Indian industries 
brought about by the commercial policy of Great Britain in India. 
As early as in 1834 Lord Bentinck had said, that ‘‘the misery 
iianlly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. The hones of 
th.e cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of India”. The im¬ 
ports from England into India went up phenomenally during the 
nineteenth century. They consisted of not only luxuiy articles 
such as leather goods, clocks and glassware, scents, cigarettes and 
sports requisites, but also household. necessaries, such as cotton 
goods, matches and soaps. India which had at first tempted the 
western imperialists by her exquisite products and her industrial 
prosperity steadily lost her export market and became a predomi- 
!inntly agricultural country, exporting only raw material for feed¬ 
ing the British factories. The cotton from die fields of Madhya 
Pradesh and other provinces was sent out only to come back from 
Manchester and Lancashire in a manufactured form. 

It was not till after the Great Revolt of 1857 that Indian 
industries began to stir up from its long .stupor. The first mil) to 
be started in Bombay was in 1854, but by 1860 there were about 
twelve cotton mills, and in the next few years Nagpur, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur also became centres of cotton industry. The mag¬ 
nates of Lancashire and Manchester were alarmed at this progress. 
Any threat to their interests was, in their view, a threat to the 
f'mpire, and in regard to India, British Parliament was always 
willing to be led by Lancashire. The Government of India had 
been levying a uniform import duty of five per cent on all manu¬ 
factured goods coming into India. But in 1877, to pacify Lanca- 
riiire, the manufactured cotton goods frpm England were exempted 
from thi& duty. Thus the little protection which this duty gave 
the Indian industry disappeared. True the financial stringency 
forced Government of India to reimpose the duty later, but they 
good care tQ neutralijc any protective effect by imposing at 
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the same time an equivalent excise duty on cotton manufactures 
in India. 

The duty on Indian manufactures produced vehement protesis 
in the country. It is recorded that the weavers of Nagpur met in 
May 1888 and expressed their resentment against the import of 
British and foreign cloth which was destroying their industry. 
They passed a resolution calling upon ail members of their com- 
munity not to use or trade in the products of foreign mills. Any 
one who violated the resolution was to be ex-communicated. 
Probably this is the earliest known evidence of Swadeshi spirit in 
this State, long before it became a political weapon. In October 
1890 the foundation stone of the Swadeshi Mills—now called Model 
Mills was laid in Nagpur. It is significant that among its first 
Directors were the leaders of the Congress in the State namely, Sir 
Gangadharrao Chitnavis, Shri Gopalrao Bhide, Rao Bahadur 
Mukiindrao Buty, Shri Gopalrao Ghatatc and others. Nagpur 
already had the Empress Mills, established by the Tatas. 

The levy of a tax on the home-made cotton goods was 
publicly condemned as being iniquirous. In many parts of tlu* 
province protest meetings were held and people were urged to use 
only swadeshi cloth. The Berar Samachar of 20lh August 189-i 
editorially called upon the people to oppose the influence of 
Manchester on Indian administration and said that if we had any 
spirit of nationalism we should resolve firmly to use only swadeshi 
This would be a fitting reply to the anti-Indian policy of Govern¬ 
ment. Meetings were held in many places and people took an 
oath to use swadeshi. Reports of such gatherings appeared in the 
Berar Samachar of 9th March 1896. It is thus clear that ten yean* 
before Surendranath Banerjee led a raging campaign of Swadeshi 
in Bengal, the movement had already spread widely in Madhya 
Pradesh. The festival of Holi in 1896 was celebrated with bonfire 
of foreign cloth. Even in villages ttic movement was taken up with 
enthusiasm. Songs on the virtues of Swadeshi were sung by village 
children. Dr. Birdwood drew the attention of the Government at 
that tune to these folk songs and said: “ye may laugh at these 
songs as a futile attempt to shut out the English machine-made 
cheaper goods as against hand-made costlier ones. But little do we 
think what this movement is likely to grow into and what new 
phases it may take in time. The songs are at present directed 
against English wares, but they also arc a natural and effective 
preparation against other English things as well" 

Thus by the beginning of the twentieth century the spirit of 
Swadeshi had captured the people's minds. There were spine 
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moderates who were doubtful about the economic soundness of 
Swadeshi, but the popular reaction was that whatever ihe economic 
point of view might be, it was certainly a necessity from the poli- 
lical point of view. It should be remembered that the Swadeshi 
movement at this stage was not insistent on hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloth: it stood for the use of Indian made cloth, whether 
by mills or by craftsmen, as well as other Indian made articles, 
therefore, the movement had the support of the owners of Indian 
mills and factories. It stimulated the industrialisation of the 
country and encouraged Indian capital formation. Thus, while in 
1880 there were only 58 cotton mills in the whole country, the 
number increased to 264 by 1914 employing nearly three lakhs of 
people. There were 64 jute mills in 1914 as against 22 in 1880. 

It will thus be clear that when the drastic policies of Cur/on 
alienated nationalist opinion in the country, the people naTuraily 
thought of the weapon of Swadeshi as an effective instrument with 
which the country could express its disapproval. Swadeshi and 
i)oycott are the obverse and reverse sides of the same coin, 
Swadeshi movement necessarily involved the boycott of foreign 
goods. The contemporary issue of Benir Samnehar, dated 28th 
August 1905, said: “We are thankful to Lord Curzon whose 
administration full of zuloom has awakened in Indians the spirit 
of self-respect. It has Transformed our life. Congress has started 
the Swadeshi movement. People in their thousands are gathering 
round the Congress and have consistently begun to boycott English 
goods, particularly cloth. It is really inspiring to see how through¬ 
out the nook and corner of India there is unprecedented enthu¬ 
siasm among the people for Swadeshi. Swadeshi has become the 
cementing force uniting all India into one.” 

The first time the Congress referred to the Indian cotton 
industry was in connection with the imposition of an excise duty 
on cloth to counter-balance the import duty. At the Allahabad 
session of the Congress in 1902, D. E. Wachha moved the resolu¬ 
tion that the per cent excise duty on cloth manufactured by 
means of powcriooms in India would not only arrest the free 
growth of the weaving industry, but also impose serious hardship 
on the masses of the people who consume the coarser indigenous 
products. But it was not till the partition of Bengal which threw 
the country into a state of furious agitation, that the Congress 
adopted a resolution supporting the Swadeshi movement and 
endorsing the policy of boycott of foreign goods. In August 1905 
a paisa fund was started to propagate Swadeshi. Meetings were 
addressed by Dadasaheb Khaparde in Nagpur and Amravati 
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asking the people, especially the student population to support ihc 
Swadeshi movement. The articles of Tilak in his Kesari gave a 
powerful stimulus to the movement and the atmosphere in this 
State, as indeed in the major part of the country became surcharg 
ed with the spirit of Swadeshi. The students were the most 
susceptible to its influence, much to the annoyance of the officers 
of the Education Department. At Amravati some students were 
expelled from the Hostel, but promptly a National School was 
opened in September 1905 through the initiative of Shri Waman 
rao Joshi and others, and the expelled students were taken care of. 
Tilak's tour of the Central Provinces in 1905 further strengthened 
the movement. 

It was at this time that the movement spread vigorously in 
Bengal as the people’s answer to the partition. Swadeshi and 
Boycott gave them a two-edged sword with which to light ilie 
injustices committed by Curzon. Stirendranath Banerjee, in his 
book VI Nation in the Making^ describes in detail liow this policy 
was adopted by them. They were anxious that it should no( 
antagonise the non-oflicial British public because the tradition of 
the Congress elders still was to win and preserve the goodwill of 
the Britishers. Therefore, Surendranath 13anerjee says, *‘the only 
objection that was felt and seriously discussed was, how it would 
affect our English friends. Would they approve of it? Would 
they sympathise with it? Might they not regard it as an open 
avowal of ill-will? For. as I have already observed, there were 
many Englishmen in Calcutta who strongly disapproved of ihe 
partition, and of the form and manner in which it was carried 
out. They were helping us with their advice and the weight of 
their moral support. We were anxious that we should do nothing 

to alienate them.How foolish it would have been 

to have made an appeal to the British public for the reversal of an 
order of the Government of India by starting an anti-British 
movement ” 

The British were, however, inclined to view the whole thing 
with supercilious amusement, though they probably realised that 
it had harmful possibilities. The Statesman^ for example, said 
’Those who are responsible for the boycott resolution have doubt¬ 
less been fired by the example of the Chinese, and they are opti¬ 
mistic enough to assume that a boycott of European goods could 
be made as effective and as damaging as the Chinese boycott of 
American goods has, to all appearance, been. The assumption will 
cause a smile on the European side for more reasons than one. 
But all the same it would be unwise for the Government to assume 
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that the whole movement is mere froth and insincerity/’ It was 
only later, when the success of the movement took the Britishers 
bv surprise that their altitude changed to one of fierce bitterness. 

The movement gained amazing momentum. In June 1906 
l ilak spoke in the Benigir Theatre at Nagpur on the subject of 
Swadeshi. Nearly six thousand persons were said to be present at 
the meeting. Another meeting attended by about 4,000 merchants 
was held at the Balaji Mandir, and Tilak adjured them not to 
irade in foreign cloth and sugar. The Deshsewak of 3()th June 
i906 reported that 300 traders of Nagpur had taken a vow not to 
(leal in foreign goods. Yet another meeting was addressed in 
Nagpur by iJadasahcb Khaparde at which the students made a 
honlire of their foreign caps. 

The Calcutta session of the Congress in 1906 wliich was 
inoincntous in many respects passed two resolutions endorsing 
Swadeshi and Boycott. Regarding the former, it said: 'This 
‘ongiess accords its most cordial support to the Swadeshi move- 
Tuent and calls upon the people of the country to labour for its 
success, by making earnest and sustained efforts to promote the 
growth of indigenous industries and to stimulate the production 
(4 indigenous articles by giving them preference over imported 
rommodities even at some sacrifice.” The wording is cautious, but 
ir clearly marks the acceptance by the Congress of the principle of 
Swadeshi. The Resolution on Boycott is also carefully worded and 
gives the support of the Congress ro the movement started in 
Bengal. It said, “Having regard to the fact that the pcojile of this 
country have little or no voice in its administration, and that their 
representatives to the Government do not receive due considera¬ 
tion, this congress is of opinion that the Boycott Movement 
inaugurated in Bengal by w^ay of protest against the partition of 
that province, was, and is, legitimate,” 

These two resolutions together with two others on National 
l^clucation and on Swaraj constituted the major items of discussion 
at this important sessions. It was clearly an achievement for which 
die extremist wing took the credit. Bipin Chandra Pal, Tilak, 
I^ajpatrai all spoke strongly in favour of the resolutions. They 
were supported by the Bengal delegates. For about six years 
i^oycott and Swadeshi occupied the first place in the speeches and 
activities of the national leaders, and their effect upon the life of 
die people and on the policy of Government was unique. It was 
apparent that a new spirit had arisen m the country which would 
not be put down, which was determined to get the national 
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demand heard, and go to any lengths to make Government respond 
to it. In the words of Surendranatth Banerjee, “Our rulers must 
recognise the new spirit, born, it may be of the huge blunder of 
the Partition, vibrating through our hearts, uplifting us to a higher 
plane of political effort.*' 

But the response which the Government gave was one of 
unheeding repression. They banned the singing of Vandc 
Mataram, which only made the students of schools and colleges 
and even smaller children sing it vociferously, which led to the 
arrests and caning of large numbers of them. In the Congress 
itself, as noted earlier, the extremist school of thought became 
increasingly restive under the strain of Government's repressive 
action. Their exponent was Lokmanya Tilak who, speaking at 
Raipur gave vehement expression to their views; 

For the last twenty years the Congress had demanded justice 
and sympathy from Government, and merely opposed it by words. 
This had produced no results. On the other hand our rights were 
unjustly taken away. Therefore we must have recourse to some 
strong measures so that Government may realise that the resolu¬ 
tions of the weak have all the power which can control the repres¬ 
sive policy of the Government. The moderates were certainly 
dissatisfied with the repressive policy of Government but they only 
want to follow constitutional methods, but the Government is all 
powerful and the country is so weak. They also want to agitate, 
but in such a way that Government may not get angry. They 
accept Swadeslii but arc chary to accept boycott because the word 
‘Boycott' indicates opposition to Government. But the Britisliers 
know very well that when Swadeshi is accepted, boycott follows 
necessarily, and they know that apart from the economic aspect of 
it, these methods are merely blinds for political action. Quoting 
Lord Curzon’s words before the Chamber of Commerce, that ‘hny 
work lies in administration, yours in exploitation", he pointed out 
that both are aspects of the same question and the same duty. He 
compared the condition of India in the previous century when at 
least 1.5 crores of goods were exported from the country, when 
women working on the Charkha earned lakhs of rupees. All this 
has been ruined by the policy of Government by which it was laid 
down that any person selling Indian cloth in England will be fined 
Ra. 200 and those who wear it will be fined Rs. SO. But hopes 
which had arisen in 1858 when the governance of the country 
passed into the hands of Parliament were all dashed to the ground. 
The small import duty on English cloth was abolished and the 
export was made free. To top all, an excise duty of per cent 
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was saddled on Indian manufacture ot cloth. Therefore we the 
people were urged to adopt swadeshi and l)oycott in order to 
secure Swaraj. 

The years that followed were years of rapidly growing tension. 
We have seen in an earlier chapter the efforts of Lord Minto lo 
checkmate the national movement by bolstering up the mosleins 
on the one hand, and placating the moderates will) crumbs of 
constitutional reforms. The prevalent temper of the time is 
brought out in a long inter\iew that Dr. Muuje had on 29rh 
November 1908 with Sir Charls Cleveland, the Inspector-General 
of Police. Dr. Munje explained the object of the boycott incve- 
inent and asserted that tlie Congress did not support violence. 
There was nothing secret in the organisation of the nationalist 
party, and it hail the support ol all sections of the people, except 
peihaps the Muslims. He said that the nationalists w^crc in favour 
ot universal boycou. The rnushti fund and the paisa fund w'erc 
part of the organisation of nationalists and all collections were 
used for furthering the national cause. The conviction and exile 
of Lokmanya Tilak had caused great pain to tlie whole nation, 
and equally unjust was the conviction of Arvind Ghosh. He 
Jefended the agitation of the students but did not approve of any 
violent activity. No doubt Mr. Munje’s exposition made no im¬ 
pression on the Inspector-General of Police who maintained that 
all the trouble in the province was engineered by the nationalists. 

The increasing participation by students in the Swadeshi and 
bf»ycott movement and in political agitation generally was viewed 
with disap])roval also by the moderate leaders of the Congress. It 
will be remembered that in Nagpur the students’ agitation flared 
up after the boycott movement was inaugurated by the extremist 
wing. The students of the Hislop College demonstrated in 1907 
and in the following year the Kuropcan Principal of the Morri.s 
College (Nagpur Mahavidyalaya) was rouglily handled. In con¬ 
nection with the mutilation of Queen Victoria’s statue, the autho¬ 
rities carried out searches of .student.s’ room.s in the Agriculture 
College Hostel, and several students were arrested. I'lje moderates* 
view on the students’ participation in political agitation is lucidly 
explained by Gokhale when he spoke to a students’ gathering in 
Bombay on 9th October 1909. Some portions of it are quoted, as 
it bring.s out the widening gulf beiween the moderate and the 
extremist opinion on this subject. 

‘The active participation of students in political agitatiim 
really tends to lower the dignity and the responsible character of 
public life and impair its true effectiveness. It alwso fills the 

H-32 
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students themselves with unhealthy excitement, often evoking m 
them a bitter partisan spirit which cannot fail to interfere with 
their studies and prove injurious to their intellectual and inora! 
growth ... I venture to think that a stage has been reaclud 
in our affairs when it is necessary for us to face resolutely our 
responsibilities in this matter. Every one knows that during the- 
past few years a new school of political thought has arisen in tiie 
country, and that it iias exercised a powerful fascination over liu- 
minds of young men more or less in all parts of India. A consi¬ 
derable part of what it iias preached could not but find ready 
acce|)tancc on every hand, that love of country should be a ruling 
principle of our lives ; that we should rejoice in making sacrifuo 
for her sake ; that we should rely, wherever wc could, on our own 
exertions . . . Side by side witJi this undoubtedly valuahl'/ 

work, the new party gave to me country a great deal of what could 
•inly be regarded as unsound political leaclung. That reaching 
was in the first instance directed to the destruction of the very 
foundations of the old public life of the country. But, once start 
ed, it could not be confined to that object, and in course of time it 
came to be atiplied generally. Its chief error lies in ignoring nl! 
historical considerations and tracing.our political troubles to tiie 
existence of a foreign Government in the country. Our old publii 
life was based on frank and loyal acceptance of British rule, due to 
a recognition of the fact that it alone could secure to the country 
the peace and order which were necessary for slowly evolving a 
nation our of the heterogeneous elements of which India was 
composed, and for ensuring to it a steady advance in differen; 
directions. The new teaching condemns all faith in the British 
Government as childish and all hope of real progress under it as 
all vain. Not many of us care to think for ourselves in 
political matters, or, for the matter of that, in any public matters. 
Ready-made opinions are as convenient as ready-made clothes and 
so noticeable. ... I think those of our public men who realise 
the harm which the new teaching has done, have not so far done 
their duty by the student community of this country. ... I 
feel that it is now incumbent on us to speak out freely. As I have 
said, the self-reliance which is part of the new propaganda cannot 
but be acceptable to all. It is in regard to the attitude toward the 
Government which the programme advocates that the need for 
a protest and a warning arises. . . . When one talks to young 

men of independence in a country like this, only two ideas are 
likely to present themselves dearly before their minds. One is bow* 
to get rid of the foreigner, and the other is how soon to get rid of 
him, All else must appear to them as comparatively of minor 
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importance. . . We have to recognise that British rule, in spite 
uf its inevitable drawbacks as a foreign rule, has l)ecn on the whole 
a great instrument of progress for our people. Our rulers stand 
pledged to extend to us equality of treatment with themselves. 
This equality is to be sought in two fields: ecjuality for individual 
Indians with individual Englishmen, and e(piality in regard to the 
form of government which Englishmen etijoy in other parts of the 
j;inj)ire. The attainment of full equality with Englishmen, if ever 
ii is accomplished, is bound to be a slow and weary atfair. But 
one thing is clear. It is hotli our right and our duty to press along 
liiis road, and further, good faith requires that we should not think 
of taking any other. Of the twofold equality we have to seek 
with Englishmen, the first, though difficult of attainment, is not so 
dillicult as the second. For it is possible to find in this country 
a lair number of Indians who in character and capacity could hold 
I heir own against individual Englishmen. But the attainment of 
a. democratic form of self-government such as obtains in other 
parts of the Empire must depend upon the average strength in 
(Tiaracter and capacity of our pe()j>lc taken as a wliolc, for it is on our 
average strength that the weight of the edifice of self-government 
will have to rest. And here it must he regretfully admitted that our 
average strength today is far below the British average. The most 
important work before us, tlierefore, is to endeavour to raise this 
aserage. There is work enough for the most enthusiastic lover 
his country. In fact on every side, whichever way we turn, only 
one sight meets the eye—that of work to be done—and only or^e 
cry is heard—that there are but few faithful workers. The eleva¬ 
tion of tile depressed classes, who have to be brought up to 
le vel of the rest of our people, universal elementary education, co¬ 
operation, improvement of the economic condition of the pcasaii- 
tiy, higher education of women, spread of indus rial and technical 
education and building up the industrial strength of the country, 
promotion of closer relations between the different communities— 
these are some of the tasks which lie in front of us, and each needs 
ii whole army of devoted missionaries.” It is clear that Gokhalc's 
thoughts were taking other patl;s of national work. Three years 
iigo he had founded the Servants of India Society, about which we 
shall see more in detail later. 

Meanwhile, the British were trying to rally to their support 
idl reactionary elements. Sir Reginald held a durbar at Amravati 
for distributing Sanads to title-holders after which he addressed 
die recipients of the titles and anathemised the nationalists to his 
heart’s content. He described them as irresponsible persons and 
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enemies of the country, whereas the Government servants and tlie 
moderates were the true friends of the people. The British ptri- 
tilde Ivecame more and more exasperated as the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment increased in strength and the boycott began to tell upon 
British trade interests. Swadesism swept the whole country, h 
particularly caught the imagination of the youth. No school boy 
or college student dare enter the class-room in foreign clotlies. 
Siirendranath Banerjce narrates how the students of Ripon College 
in a body refused to write their answers in an examination until 
answer-books made with Indian paper was supplied to them. A 
little girl not more than six years of age refused to accept a present 
[because it was a British-made doll. Marriage presents if foreign 
made were returned, and priests declined to perform their duties 
if the offerings brought to the temples contained any foreign 
articles. The people were caught in a mighty wave of emotion: 
sometimes perhaps it uplifted them above the plane of reason and 
judgment. But it united them as never before, and the rulers 
v;cre amazed at its dynamic power. 



CHAPTER VII 

WIDENING HORIZONS 


The national ferment had a leavening efTect upon the life of 
the people and produced a (juickening of their activities in more 
s[)heres than that of political agitation. Even in the field of |)oli- 
tics, the waves of the all- India movements caused a stirring of the 
j^rovincial waters. Local leaders of thought began to bestir them¬ 
selves about the needs and grievances of the province. The first 
Provincial Conference in Madhya Pradesh was held in 1905^ 
litliough previously a Berar Political Conference had met in 1896 
prior to Berar’s merging with the Central Provinces. That con¬ 
ference was not, however, continued in regular annual sessions. 
I'bc Provincial Conference of 1905 was intended to he the first of 
a series of annual sessions to follow subsequently, meeting at 
different district towns. It was probably a course of lectures deli¬ 
vered in Nagpur l)y Mrs. Besant in February 1905 that suggested 
to the Congress leaders in the province the idea of a Provincial 
Conference. At any rate, it was soon after, on 22nd April 1905 
that the first Provincial Conference met at Nagpur with Dada- 
saheb Khaparde, as President. Sir Gangadhar Rao Chit navis was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, and among those who spoke 
was Sir M. B. Dadabhoy. The themes of the speeches and the 
resolutions were devoted mainly to provincial questions. They 
asked for the abolition of the Patwari Cess, and of begar and other 
forms of forced labour when officers went on tours ; they demand¬ 
ed a seat in the Imperial Council for a representative from the 
province, and the establishment of a High Court and a University 
in the Central Provinces. They wanted the province to be raised 
to the status of a Lieuteiiant-Governbrship and asked for the revi¬ 
sion of Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts. It is, thus, clear that 
the Provincial Conference confined its attention largely, if not 
wholly, to local matters. The tone and the scope of the Conference 
did not satisfy the restive younger generation who, it will be re¬ 
membered, had begun to ask for a definite voice in the public 
affairs of the country. Sir Gangadharao Chitnavis, who was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, took note of this sentiment 
saying, ‘*some dissatisfaction has been expressed that we did not 
recommend for your consideration a more ambitious programme, 
hut it is hoped that our modest programme will lead ’to greater 
things hereafter, and that the mutual confidence between Govern¬ 
ment and the people will grow and enable the province to achieve 
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great improvement: as the result of our co-operation’'. It was clear 
that the gulf between tlie older leadership and the aspirations of 
the rising generation was already wide. 

I’he Provincial Cotifcrence next year, 1906, was held at Jabal¬ 
pur, this time with Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis, as President. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that this scwssion would also main¬ 
tain the placid moderate tone. The President welcomed the forth¬ 
coming visit of the Prince of Wales (later George V) and the 
Princess to India, and proceeded to refer disparagingly to the atii- 
vities of the progressive wing of the national movement. As re¬ 
gards Szvadeslii he asked “who was opposed to it” but added that it 
should not be used as a political weapon. On this issue, there was 
already a sharp difference in the Conference. Khapardc wanted 
the Conference to accept a resolution on Swadeshi, and although 
the moderates disapproved of it, the resolution was passed. The 
breach became more pronounced in the Third Provincial Confer- 
ece which met at Raipur in March 1907. Shri R. N. Mudholkar 
presided and Dr. Hari Singh Gour was Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. The disagreement between Daliasaheb Khaparde and 
tile organisers of the Conference became apf)arent from the very 
out.set, and it became so irreconcilable that Khaparde did not parti¬ 
cipate in the proceedings. He was lodged separately at Raipur and 
later addressed a public meeting which was largely attended. As 
mentioned already in an earlier chapter, his exposition of Swadeshi 
was well received, and he seemed to have carried public opinion 
with him more decisively than the Provincial Conference. The 
fact is that public opinion was progressing more rapidly than the 
elder leaders would like it to do, with the result that they were 
quickly left behind. The proceedings of the Conference reflect this 
rather out-of-date attitude : “The Conference demanded separation 
of the Judiciary from the Executive, a Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces, more literary, scientific and technical education, 
and a revision of Land Revenue”. In other words, it merely 
repeated the usual resolutions of the Congress. 

In 1907, came the split in the Congress ranks which divided 
political opinion in Madhya Pradesh as sharply as in other provin¬ 
ces, with this difference that the overwhelming support in this State 
was with Tilak and the extremists. This was obvious even at the 
Raipur Session of the Provincial Conference. The youth and the 
general public of the town were influenced far more by Khaparde 
representing the Tilak School than by Mudholkar, Hari Singh 
Gour and others of the moderate wing. The result of the 1907 
split was that the annual sessions of th6 Provincial Conefcrence 
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we re discontinued It was not till 1915 that the Conference met 
anain but in the first resolution passed at that session it was affinn- 
cci that the Conference was the fourth in the series and was a 
continuation of the Raipur Conference. llius, the chain was 
resumed and we shall sec in a later chapter iis future course. What 
is notsworthy is that these Provincial Conferences helped to spread 
political consciousness into the districts, and paved the way for the 
mass awakening, which is the feature of the final stage of the 
struggle. 

The widening horizons roinprehendcd other spheres of national 
life as well. One of these resuhed in the evolution of a national 
language. As long back as 1888. Loknianya Tilak had asserted in 
tlic Kesari that Hindi should be the national language, hut it was 
iioi till 1910 that the Hindi Sahitya Samniclan was established owing 
to the efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. In this province, 
Mijflhavrao Sapre. who since tendering his apology in the Hiiidi 
Krsari case had gone out of political journalism, started the 
Cliftattisgarli Mitra in Raipur to serve the cause of Hindi language. 
Many representatives from this province attended the first meeting 
f)f the Hindi Sahitya Sainmelan called by Pandit Malaviya, and the 
movement spread rapidly. A session of tlic Hindi Sahitya Parishad 
was presided over by Mr Justice Hasan Imam which provoked the 
All-India Urdu Conference in 1912 to jiass a rcsoliition codemn- 
ing him. In Madltya Pradesh, the Hindi Sahitya Sainmelan 
found increasing support guided by Pandit Vishnu Dutt Shukla 
au(l Madhaorao Sapre. 

Another movement which emerged on the horizon of national 
movement was Prohibition and the picketing of licpior shops. The 
Congress had for a long time passed resolutions urging the aboli¬ 
tion of the drink evil. It was not only a social curse, but also a 
national drain owing to increasing imports of foreign licjiior. 7'hc 
All-India Temperance Conference was established in 1902 and met 
tegularly along with the annual sessions of the Congress. It was, 
however, not till 1907, wh.en Swadeshi movement had gained a 
powerful hold of the people, that the Prohibition idea began to 
express itself in an active and practical form. The students, who 
Were already in the thick of the Swadeshi agitation, now carried 
forward the movement to cdiurate the people about the drink evil. 
The press gave daily atcoimts of bow many persons in different 
t'>wns had taken anti-drink vows. Panchayats were established at 
which the offenders were socially punished. The movement gamed 
considerable strength in Bengal, Central Provinces and Bombay, 
and it naturally roused the Government. Prohibition workers 
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were the targets of Governmental disfavour, and Uiough Govern, 
ment could not very well make Prohibition a crime, they foinul 
some ground or other to prosecute the workers who were asked to 
give an undertaking that they would not take part in the agitation 
against the drink evil. To save their face, Government said that 
if the people of any locality protested, tlie licpior shops there wouid 
be removed, but in actual practice even when the people of the 
locality picketed the shops, the police were after the picketers. In 
Nagpur, the picketing of litpior shops continued steadily from 1907 
to 1908, especially in the mill areas. A branch of the All-India 
Temperance Conference liad been established in Nagpur with 
I^rofessor Bhagirath Prasad, as its chief worker. He strenuouslv 
carried forward the movement till about 1910 after which others 
in the Congress took up the work. The attitude of the local officers 
is revealed by a report that appeared in Hindi Kesari of 13th June 
1908. It said that in the village Takli, near Nagpur, “the Tahsildar 
told the villagers that if any body asked them not to drink they 
should not listen to him. Drink was their ancestral custom and 
was necessary to refresh a tired man. Therefore, he advised them 
not to give u[) drink". But the movement made considerable 
progress especially in industrial areas. A huge meeting of mill 
labourers was held in the Raghiivir Theatre in Nagpur on 26il) 
April 1908 with Bhasker Rao Pandit as Chairman. Dr. Munjc and 
Svvami Shankaranancl advised the labourers that instead of spend¬ 
ing their money on the pernicious licpior they would he doing a 
national service if they contributed it to the Mushii fund and the 
paisa fin'd. The Prohibition movement continued to be a major 
stream that strengthened the freedom struggle, and gained 
importance in later years. 

In 1905, Gopal Krishna Gokhale founded the Servants of India 
Society, witli the object of training “national missionaries for tlu* 
service of India and to promote, by all constitutional means, the 
true interests of the Indian people”. Although this Society never 
had any large following, its contribution to the national movement 
cannot be ignored. Its members lived up to the pledge they took 
to be “prepared to devote their lives to the cause of the country in 
a religious spirit”. Shortly before founding the Society, Gokhale 
visited Nagpur and was the guest of Sir Bipin Krishna Bose. He 
explained to his host his project, saying that in our country there 
has always been the institution of sanyasis who, surrendering all 
worldly desires, consecrated themselves to the service of the Divine. 
Then, why should such a nation not find devotees willing to conse¬ 
crate their lives to the service of their motherland in the spirit t'f 
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religious sanyasis ? * I told him’, says Sir Bipin, **that this was 
exactly the idea our immortal Bankim has developed in Ins Anatid- 
inathf and the Vonde matQram song was the outward manifestation 
of this spiritual patriotism”, Gokhale agreed with him and said 
that he had thought long and deep on the subject and had made up 
his mind to launch his scheme in the hope tliat the salvation of the 
country lay in such service. (Sir B. K. Bose: Incidents of My Life.) 
Tlie members of the Society have, in different spheres, justified the 
hope entertained by the founder Gokhale himself, Srinivasa Sastri, 
Hridayanath Kunzru, N. M. Joshi, Sri Ram Bajpai—each has 
served the country nobly in his sphere of work. As Gokhale said, 
“whether such members in future were to run schools, or papers 
or legislatures or co-operati\’c societies, or slum work—that was not 
of importance, but what was to be the distinctive feature, the indis¬ 
pensable characteristic ()f any such work, was the fact that it was 
to be undertaken for its own sake, as a good work which is its own 
end, not for the furtherance of a party, or a class or a corporation 
or—least of all—for personal aggrandisement”. A branch of the 
Society was established in Nagpur with Shri N. A. Dravid as the 
incmber-in-charge of it. 

Political life during 1911 and 1912 was comparatively cjuiescent. 
The reversal of the Partition of Bengal had for a time stilled the 
storms of agitation. The newly-formed Councils both in the prov¬ 
inces and in the capital took to their placid, if ineffective, tasks 
with competence. The Imperial Council, however, was somewhat 
vitalised by its able Indian representatives. The Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Bill, on the contrary, found general support in the country 
but was, nevertheless defeated, all the official members voting 
against it. Another Bill brought up by Gokhale for preventing 
indentured labour going outside India had similar fate, while a 
Hill by Sir M. B. I)adal)hoy to set apart a i)ortion of the money 
earned by prisoners by their work to be given to thejn on rclea.se, 
was withdrawn by the mover owing to official opposition. It was 
repeatedly demonstrated, if it was not already self-evident, that the 
Councils of 1909 were meaningless and expensive ornaments which 
could achieve nothing contrary to the wishes of Government. An 
achievement in the field of education worthy of note during this 
period was the foundation of the Banaras Hindu University, 
l^indit Madan Mohan Malaviya was tlie moving spirit behind this, 
and he came to Jabalpur in 1912 in his campaign to collect funds. 
Pandit Vishnu Dutt Shiikla and Diwan Bahadur Vallabhdas were 
entrusted with this work in this State. Three years later, in 1915, 
die Viceroy laid the foundation-stone of the University at Banaras. 

H—33 
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One form of rallying political opinion, which became popuiai 
during this period, is significant because it has survived up to the 
present day and has contributed to the militancy of the freedom 
movement: It is the Sltivaji Cult, popularised by Lokmanya Tilak 
who chose this dynamic and inspiring leader as the symbol of the 
national struggle- The first celebrations of Shivaji Day were held 
in the famous fort of Raigarh near Poona in 1896. Later, in 1906, 
Tilak gave an exposition of the Shivaji Cult in a speech at Calcutta. 
Echoing his words, the Bharat Mitra wrote on 7th June 1906 that 
Shivaji s birthday should be celebrated throughout the country, and 
although tlie conditions in the country were today far different, 
and the forces opposed to us superior, yet if we emulated his 
courage and patriotism and his devotion to the cause, we should 
succeed. From 1905 onwards the Shivaji Utsav was celebrated 
every year in a number of cities and even in many villages. At a 
meeting held in Akola in 1908. Dadasaheb Khaparde expounded 
the significance of the day, and pointed out how the celebration 
of Shivaji’s birthday was more important to the country than the 
birthdays of Shri Rama and Shri Krishna (see Appendix B for a 
summary of the speech published in the contemporary issue of 
Hindi Kesari). 

In 1912 the Government of India was anxious about the possi¬ 
bilities of a war breaking out in Europe. In that event, they were 
uncertain of the repercussions that it may have in India. A com- 
mitlee was appointed at that time to assess the situation in India, 
and this commit tec issued a comprehensive questionnaire to all 
heads of provinces. I'he answers to some of the questions given 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces are quoted 
below as they serve as an useful summary of the situation as 
reviewed by Government before the war broke out. 

Question 14: In times of disturbance what do you consider 
the principal centres in the Central Provinces from which danger 
is to be apprehended? 

Answer: The extremist party is most active in Berar and in 
the Maratha districts of the province. There is no garrison in 
Berar and disturbances in sympathy or in concert with outbreaks 
in other parts of the country might occur in any of the headquar¬ 
ters towns. The Chief Commissioner, from his experience of Berar. 
believes that in the country parts, the people would not readily 
join in any such movement. As already remarked^ the influence 
of the civil officer still stands for a good deal in a part of the 
country where the administration has been conducted on rather 
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paternal lines. And the village officers m Berar are a particularly 
well-disposed set of men and would not readily risk their positions 
l)v going against the Govcmmcni. 

Of the Nagpur country, it is probable that the same might to 
a large extent he said. Only in the towns would there be a serious 
response to a general call to a rising, and even in tliese it is likely 
that a very considerable portion of toe popiiiacc would range itself 
on the side of Government. In the northern and eastern parts of 
the province it is probable that tlie people would be slow to move 
iji the direction of rising. Much would, of course, depend on the 
success with which such a rising met at the outset. The personal 
opinion of the Chief Commissioner is that, though local outlircaks 
might undoubtedly be looked for in the soutVi and west, the rest 
of the provinces would remain fairly secure for some rime, and by 
then an improvement in the general siiuarioii might reasonably he 
looked. 

Qticstion 16: What are the most important societies at work in 
the Central Provinces with political or quasi-political objects in 
view? 

Answer: The Arya Sanaa] and tlic Moslem Ixaguc both have 
branches in the Central Provinces, hut neither of them is parti¬ 
cularly strong or possesses much influence. The Chief Commissioner 
helieves that in these provinces the Arya Samaj movement is 
chiefly confined to the religious side. The Moslem League is 
purely political, but Muhammadans are not very numerous in these 
provinces, and the Provincial Branch of the League does not 
possess much local influence. There are Gorakshan Sabhas in 
every part of the province, but it is believed that they are not con¬ 
nected with any central body but are purely local institutions. A 
levy years ago there was a dangerous political society with its head¬ 
quarters in Nagpur known as the Rashtriya Mandal, but it was 
broken up by Mr. Cleveland (now Sir Charles) in 1909, and if any 
relics of it still survive they keep themselves very quiet. If they break 
out at all it is in the form of some religious movement such as 
the deification of Shivaji. 

Question 19: Are political agitators in the Central Provinces 
in communication with those elsewhere? 

Answer: There is no doubt that the political agitators of the 
Central Provinces were in communication on the one side with the 
®ongal agitators and on the other side with those of Poona and 
^asik. Khapardc of Amravati was generally considered to be the 
Lieutenant of Tilak. The agitators of Nagpur were closely conneaed 
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with Khaparde and his friends in Berar, and were also in touch with 
the leaders of sedition in Bengal during the years 1906 to 1909. 
There was also evidence that the Bengal agitators attempted to 
establish a connection with the Maratha Brahmins in Sagar, while 
a branch of the Brahmacharis of Bengal is also established for a 
short time in Jabalpur where a certain number of Bengalis have 
settled. Tlie Nasik conspirators were undoubtedly in connection 
with some of the disaffected Brahmins in Berar. 

Question 20: Did the deportation of Lajpat Rai in 1907 and 
the subsequent incarceration of Tilak exercise any influence on the 
political activities of the anti-British agitators in the Central 
Provinces? 

Answer. There is nothing to show that the deportation of 
Lajpat Rai had much effect on local agitation, though it is under¬ 
stood that to some extent it caused waverers to draw back. The 
prosecution and conviction of Tilak, on the other hand, had a some¬ 
what exasperating effect on local extremists. The conviction of 
Tilak was followed by an attempt to raise a disturbance in Nagpur 
itself, which, however, was speedily quelled, and this was followed 
later on by defilement of the statue of Queen Victoria. It was the 
investigation into this latter performance which led to the final 
break-up of the local political societies by Mr. Cleveland (now 
Sir Charles). 

Question 21 : What influence have the Ganapati and anti-cow- 
killing movements and the Shivaji cult in the Central Provinces? 
Are they still made use of for political purposes? 

Answer: The anti-cow-kilHng movement has not had much 
influence in this province. There arc 35 Gorakshan Sabhas in the 
provinces, all small, but they keep the movement alive The move¬ 
ment was useful in the old days when disloyalty showed itself insidi 
oiisly, but as soon as agitation came out into the open it was found 
to be too tame, and was discarded for more rabid methods. 
Recently Sorabji Jassawalla has been able to collect a good deal of 
money to enable him to go to England and start a society there. 
The movement is one that most Hindus will support without any 
political bias. 

The Ganapati celebrations are still alive and are kept up wholly 
for political reasons. Last year the celebrations were held at Amra- 
vati, Nagpur, Yeotmal, Hoshangabad and at Bina and Bhopal 
within railway jurisdiction, Tlie only noticeable feature was the 
tcmpcf shown by the Nagpur Nationalists over the action of the 
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District Supeiiniciuieni of Police, who refused to allow the Canapati 
to l)e worshipped while the portraits of Tilak and Shivaji were dis¬ 
played at die mandal 

The Shivaji celebrations were also political only. They were 
held in Nagpur, Yeotmal and Amravati this year. Central Prov¬ 
inces agitators also visited Poona, where it was remraked that their 
speeclies were more rabid than those made by the local speakers. 

As regards the influence of these methods of agitation, they 
arc not now used so much as a means of gathering recruits as of 
collecting sympathisers together and affording a meeting place 
'.vhere sedition can be discussed. 

Question 24: What do you consider the attitude and political 
importance of the National Congress in the Central Provinces? 
Do you think that the complete local autonomy advocated by the 
Congress is a serious aspiration? 

Answer: The Chief Commissioner is not disposed to attach 
much weight to the influence of the National Congress in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. It has its following amongst the educated classes 
in the towns, whose views may be taken as the stereotyped ones 
of the Congress. But since the succession of the extremist party 
and the considerable harrying which the more dangerous local 
representatives of the latter have undergone, there has been a gene¬ 
ral disposition even amongst men of the moderate school to give 
politics a bit of a rest and not say much which might in any way 
embarrass Government. There has in short been rather a lull, so 
far as the local energies of the Congress are concerned. The Chief 
(■ominissioner has not yet ascertained how far the local autonomy 
idea has taken root here. 

Question 25: Is there still any marked cleavage between the 
so-called moderates and extremists? Do the extremists exercise 
a pernicious influence over the younger generation? 

Answer: The cleavage between moderates and extremists is 
complete in this province. At the last Congress a special com¬ 
mittee was appointed to try and find a common working prog¬ 
ramme for both parties. No result has followed on this, so far as 
these provinces are concerned. The tendency elsewhere in India, 
the Chief Commissioner believes, seems to be for all except the 
revolutionaries to come back into the Congress fold. The same 
will probably happen in the Central Provinces, should politics again 
come more into fashion. 
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The corruption of the younger generation used to be the fore- 
rnost plank in the extremist programme. This was shown by the stu- 
dents' riots in the Hislop College in 1907, the stoning of Mr. Jones, 
Principal of the Morris College in 1908 and the Sedition discovered 
in the Agriculture College at the time of the mutilation of the 
Queen's statue. The Secret Police abstracts are full of the partici¬ 
pation of students at extremist meetings, etc. At the present all 
this has ceased. 

Question 26: Has the Press Act had a salutary effect? Is it 
still being consistently applied? 

Answer: There can be no two opinions as to the beneficial 
effect of the Press Act. A perusal of the writings in the newspapers 
before and after the passing of the Act shows this at once. There 
is not now much necessity for applying the Act. The knowledge 
that the Act is there, is generally a sufficient preventive. The only 
recent case necessitating the issue of a warning occurred last year, 
when the “Batamidar' of Yeotmal referred to the Durbar as ‘‘Dar- 
wada'' (an attack by robbers) on two occasions. The paper has 
since stopped publication. The security of Rs. 5,000 recently taken 
from the Poona Kesari may also be said to affect this province, as 
this paper lias a larger circulation than any other local or 
otherwise. 

Question 26: Are there any Sadhiis or other wandering sections 
in the Central Provinces and is there any reason to suppose that 
they exercise a maleficent influence? 

Answer: The Inspector-General of Police has remarked as 
follows regarding this matter: — 

“ Political Sadhus are always a difficult question and little 
is known of them. Arbindo Ghosh wished to start his 
Bhowani Mandir in which political Sadhus could be instructed. 

‘ The educational part of Arbindo Ghosh’s programme was to 
have been kept separate from the active and revolutionary 
part. V. B. Lele is a type of the political Sadhu and undoubt¬ 
edly Arbindo and Lele saw alike in this matter. It has never 
been discovered accurately how far the movement affected these 
provinces. Sadhu Vishnu Paranjpe seems to have started out 
with much the same idea (he was connected with V. B. Lele), 
But this character could not sustain it as his relations with 
women soon brought him into discredit. 

“Besides the Sadhus, we have the inculcation of Nation¬ 
alism by means of the drama, and of this Patankar's theatrical 
company is the most prominent example- Kirtan singers are 
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another agency for creating disaffection, and they have always 

been very prominent. As usual these signers sing patriotic and 

religious songs and everywhere consert with extremists.'' 

Question 29: What is the present attitude of the Muham¬ 
madan community in the Central Provinces? Is the young 
MLihaminadan Party active there? Do you think there is any 
likelihood of the combination for political puqioses between the 
Young Muhammadan Party and the Hindu agitators? 

Answer: The Chief characteristic among Muhammadans 1iere 
is apathy. As a community they arc loyal. Individually they are 
keen and anxious for the welfare of their community, but so far 
I hey have failed to accomplish much. They have no leaders who 
are recognised throughout the province. There are a few leaders 
like Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan, C.I.E. of Deoghat, 
Buldana tiistrict, whose influence extends beyond the district in 
which he resides, otherwise the leaders have only a purely local 
standing. 

The young Moslem Party can hardly be said to be active in 
ihesc provinces, but there is a branch of the Moslem League, with 

sub-branches, and if Jthe Young Mohammadan Party captured 
the League, its influence would no doubt cOmc to be felt in these 
parts, although the local people might not move witli much alacrity 
at first. 

For the present the Muhammadans hold quite aloof from the 
Hindus, politically, whether they will coninue to maintain this 
attitude depends on the policy of the Moslem League. A possible 
fusion is obviously a consideration that will always have to be 
reckoned with. It would probbly come slowly in these provinces, 
unless considerable pressure were exerted in this direction from 
above. 

Question 30: Has the pan-Islamic movement spread among 
the Muhammadans of the Central Provinces? Have the Turco- 
Italian War, events in Morocco, and the state of affairs in Persia 
had any influence on Muhammadans of the Central Provinces? 

Answer: The Pan-Islamic movement has not had any effect 
Worth mentioning among the Muhammadans of the Central 
Provinces. The only signs of stirring amongst the community arc 
the establishment of the Moslem League branches already referred 
to. But their influence has as yet been slight. 

The Turco-Italian War, the events in Morocco and Persia have 
been noticed in the provinces. There arc reports of prayers for 
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the Turks being said in the mosques and of collections being made 
for the wounded in Tripoli, but these manifestations appear to be 
of little moment. 

Question 31: It has been suggested that the Muhammadans 
of India have no real community of interest and are not a homo¬ 
geneous body. What are your views on the subject as regards the 
Muhammadans in the Central Provinces? Are they likely to be 
affected in the event of war with Afghanistan, the Frontier tribes 
or any outside Muhammadan power? 

Answer: The Muhammadans in the Central Provinces may 
be regarded as a fairly homogeneous body, although as already 
indicated they have hitherto showed little interest in politics or dis¬ 
position to combine for racial purposes, and the establishment of 
the Moslem League has not yet had rime to exert much influence. 
It would largely depend on the attitude of the latter body whether 
the local community showed much interest in matters such as a 
war with Afghanistan, etc. Apart from the contingency of pressure 
being brought to bear through the League, any manifestations of 
sympathy with outside happenings of this kind would probably 
be comparatively unimportant. The loyalty of the Muhammadan 
community would, unless unforeseen developments take place, bear 
very considerable strain. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS 
1914—1916 

When the War broke out in Europe in August 1914 the re 
iiction in India was one of unanimous and enthusiastic support to 
the cause of the Allies. No doubt India was cast into the War 
without her consent; she was in it because Great Britain was in it. 
But it is quite reasonable to presume that even if she had bt*en 
consulted, her choice would not have been otherwise in the situa¬ 
tion then prevailing. The leaders of the extremist wing had, l)y 
that time, been dispensed of in one way or another. Tilak had just 
returned to India after six years of banishment in Mandalay; 
Aiabindo Ghosh was seeking consolation in the pursuit of t!ie 
Spirit in Pondicherry; Lala Lajpatrai was an exile in Amcrita; 
and Bipin Chandra Pal was languishing in jtrison. d'lie senti- 
incnts expressed at the Congress ses.sion of December 1914 in 
Madras reflected the prevailing view. They expressed their grati¬ 
tude to the King for the Royal Message addressed to the Princes 
and People of India at the beginning of the War, and their satis¬ 
faction at the despatch of the Indian Expeditionary Force to tl e 
theatre of War. They then thanked the Viceroy and the Govern¬ 
ment of India ‘*for affording to the people of India an opportunity 
of showing that, as equal subjects of His Majesty, they were 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder with the people (jf other 
parts of the Empire in defence of right and justice and the cause 
of the Empire.” 

The cynic has defined gratitude as a lively expectation of 
more favours to come. It does not, however, appear that there 
entered into our calculations at the time any clear idea of reward 
for services rendered. It was largely a spontaneous reaction, a 
feeling that the right was on the side of the allies who had g*>ne 
to save a tiny State of Belgium from the awful might of Kaiser. 
Mahatma Gandhi called upon the people to offer themselves for 
recruitment, and Tilak declared that India’s place in the War was 
with Britain. During the first years of the War 800,000 combarani 
and 400,000 non-combatant men were recruited on a voluntary 
basis from India. The Government of India contributed somc- 
dnng between twenty and thirty million pounds yearly to meet 
ihe expenditure of the War, while the people gave generously to 
the War Loans and Red Cross Fund, 

H—34 
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In the Central Provinces the people felt that they had special 
cause for satisfaction because hardly a fortnight after the War 
broke out the first meeting of the newly created Legislative Coun¬ 
cil was held, on 17th August 1914. They met in the Secretariat 
as the Council building whose foundation stone had been laid by 
Lord Hardingc the previous year, was not yet ready for occupation. 
The Chief Commissioner, Sir Benjamin Robertson, presided, and 
there were about a hundred visitors watching the important 
session. After impressing on the members of the Council the 
responsibility which had been placed on them and the importance 
of the duties they had undertaken, the Chief Commissioner pro¬ 
ceeded to refer to the Great War in Europe, and said that though 
the scene of tlie War might he far away its effects would surely he 
felt even here in the Central Provinces. The British had entered 
the War in defence of vital j)rinciples, and he hoped that this 
province would fully co-operate with Englanil. Coming neavei 
home, lie spoke of the scarcity conditions prevailing in Jabalpur, 
Damoh and Mandla as a result of the failure of the monsoon, and 
referred to the irrigation works which were being started in 
Chhaltisgarli. He concluded with an exhortation to the memhcis 
to enter upon their responsibilities witli seriousness and courage, 
giving them the slogan tliat the progress and happiness of the 
people of the Province should be their goal. It was altogether a 
balanced and im|)ressivc inauguration. Madhya Pradesh was 
experiencing for the first time the doubtful advantages of t'u* 
Minto-Morley Councils. They had been demanding the establish¬ 
ment of such a Council since 1911. The province certainly liad 
eni/neni citizens who could well speak for the people in the 
counsels of Government. Its size and resources justified its being 
treated on equal terms with the older provinces. Therefore, the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council was Avelcomed as a recog¬ 
nition of the claims of the province, as a mark of its having come 
of age. 

Soon after the meeting of the Council, the prominent citizens 
of the Province were invited to Government House, Nagpur, 
to assist in the War effort. A Provincial War Relief Fund wi'^ 
established with Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis as Chairman and 
the Commissioner for Nagpur as Vice-Clrairman. Mr. C. E. Low 
was Secretary, The Muslim population of the province met under 
the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Malak soon after Turkey had 
joined the war against Britain, and sent a resolution to the Viceroy 
expressing the loyalty of the Muslims of the province. 
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The enthusiasm lor the war effort was conspicuous in ti‘e 
j'ourth Provincial Conference which met in Nagpur in 1915. Jt 
will be recalled that after the third Conference held in 1907 at 
Raipur the sequence of these sessions had been interrupted owing 
to the sharp differences in political idealogy that cropped up in 
I lie Congress. Therefore, at the very beginning of the meeting in 
1915 Sir M. B. Dadahhoy moved a resolution that tliar conference 
was a continuation of the preceding one held eight years earlier 
and should 1^ deemed the fourth in the series. It was at first 
intended to'hold the Conference at Amravati hut due lo an out¬ 
break of plague the venue was shifted to Nagpur and Pandit 
Vfishnu Dutt Shukul, who was one of the first hatch of meinl)ers 
of the Legislative Council, presided. In his address he referred 
with sorrow to the passing away of two of the foremost leaders of 
ihe land, Gopal Krishna Gokhale who died in February 1915 and 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in May 1915. I'heir removal from the 
scene marked the end of an Era. 'Phey had dominated the politi¬ 
cal life of the nation for more than three decades, and had 
established in the national movement a tradition of liigh idealism, 
dignified courage and an old-wordly grandeur. But, for some time 
past tliey had begun to be out of touch with the rapid currents 
of public feeling: the country was changing underneath their eyes; 
familiar landmarks were vanishing from the scenery, and an 
intensity of feelings alien to the serenity of the Victorian world 
was stirring up people’s hearts. Other valicnr and patriotic spirits 
had risen in the country who could steer the movement in the 
stormy waters ahead: but these two giants—Gokhale and 
Pherozeshah Mehta—could quit the deck with the satisfaction that 
the voyage so far had been piloted bravely and that the future was 
safe in competent hands. 

To come back to the Provincial Conference. The war and 
India's part in it were naturally ever present in people's mitids. 
Pandit Vishnu Dutt Shukul spoke of the sacrifices that India was 
making in the defence of the British Empire, how the valiant 
Indian soldiers were proving themselves a match for the best train^ 
ed troops in Europe, and how India had every justification to feel 
proud of the gallant achievements of her sons on the field of battle. 
He expressed the hope—a hope which time had again found expres¬ 
sion during the years of the war in all political gatherings—that after 
victory was gained India would also, like other British colonics, 
achieve an independent status within the framework of the British 
Empire. They remembered the words of Prime Minister Asquith 
that "'henceforth Indian questions would have to be approved from 
a different angle of vision". They quoted the words of Austen 
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Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India, in his message to 
the newly commissioned officers of the Indian Civil Service, that 
**they (the Civil Servants) are going to India at a time when tiie 
interest and sympathy of the whole Empire for India had quick- 
eried, and when India was feeling her way in the development of 
those institutions with which we had gifted her”. And they recal¬ 
led a similar address by the Viceroy to the Civil Servants, that ”a 
new role of guide, philosopher and friend is opening before you. 
and it is worthy of your greatest efforts. Let it be realised that 
great as has been England's mission in the past, she has a far more 
glorious task to accomplish in the future in encouraging political 
development of the people. . . It is to this distant vista that the Bri¬ 
tish official should turn his eyes, and he must grasp the fact that 
it is by his future success in this direction that the British prestige 
and elfeciehcy will be judged.” Such words as these coming from 
the British Prime Minister, the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
filled the country with hope, and the Provincial Conference lield 
at Nagpur clutched this hope with pathetic faith. The conference 
dealt with other subjects of Local concern, such as the demand 
for the establishment of a University at Nagpur, and the reform 
of Forest administration and Local Self-Government. One interest¬ 
ing recommendation made at this Conference was the establish¬ 
ment of Advisory Boards composed of representatives from Muni¬ 
cipalities and District Boards, and some nominees of Government 
to advise district officers in the administration of the districts, and 
in matters affecting public good and public security. It was not 
till after Independence that this idea was put into practice in this 
State. 

While hopes were engendered in the hearts of all Indians about 
the enlargement of political rights, the tangible fact that became 
unpleasantly clear was the steel-fisted oppression. In March 1915 
the Defence of India Act was passed under which rules were made 
authorizing the arrest and internment of '^dangerous" persons, and 
trial by Special Tribunals without appeal was introduced. Refer¬ 
ring to this Act the Montague-Chelmsford Report says : ‘‘It was 
inevitably a drastic measure: it gave the Governor-General in 
Council wide rule-making powers with a view to securing the pub¬ 
lic safety and defence of the country, and also provided for the 
creation of special tribunals for the quickei^ trial of certain classes 

ot cases in specially disturbed tracts.The Bill was naturally 

rather a severe trial to the Indian elected members; as loyal 
citizens they supported its principle; but they made no secret of 
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their aversion to particular provisions and moved many amend- 
iijcnts, against which Government used its official majority with¬ 
out hesitation as they would have destroyed the efficacy of the Bill.’’ 

No sooner was the Act passed than it was promptly applied in 
the Punjab and Bengal. In the Punjab the return of the Sikh 
emigrants, who had been refused entrance into America by tiie 
ship Kamagata ’Maru, resulted in some disturbance. Government 
at once dubbed it a conspiracy and enforced the Defence of India 
Act. In Bengal the stray cases of violence which continued as a 
hang-over from the bomb outrages of 1908 to 1910 provided the 
justification for using the Act. Hundreds of persons, whose guilt 
was never established according to the needs of normal law were 
interned. The treatment meted out to them was inhuman. We 
have a record of the experiences of a political prisoner, although 
not under the Defence of India Act, who was transferred to 
Nagpur Jail, and the story of other political sufferers must have 
been at least ecjually miserable. Lala Ramcharan was tlie editor 
of an Urdu paper in Uttar Pradesh, and had been sentenced to ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment for a political article he had publish¬ 
ed. Six years out of the ten he had spent in the Andamans, and 
when was broke out he was brought to India to go through tlie 
remaining portion of his sentence, and he was sent to Nagpur Jail. 
Here he was charged with violating jail rules because he had 
refused to work. Leg fetters, bar fetters and hand-cuffs were 
awarded and on 15th January 1915 he was whipped. In his stare- 
ment he said that he was a political prisoner, but he had been 
given the hardest job of polishing paper which caused him intense 
pain, and because he could not carry on with it he was caned. 
He was an educated man and was not afraid to do the utmost that 
lay in his power, but when it was beyond his physical strength 
what could he do? But his appeals produced no effect, and he got 
for his pains a further period of six months imprisonment. 

While the Government was thus blowing hot and cold, with 
praise for India’s war effort on the one hand and the brutalities of 
the Defence of India Act on the other, the national forces in the 
country set about putting their house in order. The two major 
nialadies that afflicted them were the division between the extre- 
tnists and moderates within the Congress, and the differences bet- 
'veen the Muslim League and the Congress. Unless these two divi¬ 
sions are reconciled it was felt that it was not possible for the 
country to make its claims heard effectively. Tilak had returned 
home from Mandalay in June 1914; the two great moderate 
leaders, Gokbale and Pherozeshah Mehta, were no more on tlie 
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scene. It was left to the surviving leaders to undertake the xa?k 
of reconciliation. It was at this stage that there appeared on the 
Indian political scene the forceful personality of Mrs. Annie Besant 
When the Madras session of the Congress was held in 1914 she 
had already become a leading figure in public life and took her 
seat on the Congress platform as a recognised leader. Througii- 
out the year 1915 she carried on a hurricane propaganda for the 
Home Rule league and hoped that she would he able to draw inro 
it the nationalist extremists, and thus bring them back into line 
with the moderates into a United Congress. She went to Pooiia 
and had long talks with Tilak on this subject. But it was first 
necessary that the Rule about election of Congress delegate should 
be amended. She was ultimately able to get an amendment passed 
whereby associations which had as one of their objects the altaiti- 
ment by constitutional means of Self-Government by India within 
the Empire, would be entitled to send delegates to the 1916 Con¬ 
gress. The path was thus prepared for the re-entry of the extre¬ 
mists into the Congress. 

Meanwhile the other great division between Hindus and Mu^ 
lims had to be bridged. The ivuislim liCaguc which had been 
founded in 1906 with the encouragement and active sympathy of 
Minto soon found its position somewhat ambiguous when Tur¬ 
key entered the war on the side of Germany and against Britain. 
Even earlier, “the war between Italy and Turkey, events in Persia 
and above all the Balkan war created considerable sympathy wiih 
Turkey and resentment at the attitude of the British Government.'’ 
The reversal of the partition of Bengal and incidents like one at 
the Cawnpore mosque where a crowd of Muslims was fired upon 
by the police disspirited the Muslim community. The younger sec¬ 
tion in the Muslim League, dissatisfied with the subservient role 
which it was playing urged a more patriotic policy. In 1913 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, a staunch Congressman at the time, was 
persuaded to join the League when the League constitution was 
changed to promote national unity by fostering public spirit among 
the people of India and by co-operating with other communities 
for this purpose. The 1913 session of the League went to the ex¬ 
tent of adopting the ideal of the “attainment under the aegis of 
the British Crown of a system of Self-Government suitable to 
India”. Jinnah joined the League on the express condition that he 
would secede from it if its policy was in conflict either with the 
Congress or with the larger interests of India. Thus it happened 
that during the years of the war the League began to speak ri 
language different from that of 1906, and one of the veteran kader 
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(,f rhe League went so far as to say: 'The time has come when 
young iTien have begun to realise that the real honour is the one 
wliich the people of tlie country confer and not one which the 
Government bestows.’' 

In 1915 both the Congress and the League held their sessions 
in Bombay at about the same time. Lord Sinha j>resided over the 
Clongress, while Mazhar-ul-Haq, an old Congressman, presided 
over the League. And ir so happened that the address of the 
League President was stronger and more fervid than that of the 
IMesident of the Congress, which made Maiilana Mohammed Al; 
remark humorously that “by an irony of fare the League President 
read to an audience of Muslims the jtungeni oration of a Benga¬ 
lee. while Sinha read to the Congress delegates rhe cautious address 
of a ‘Loyal’ Muslim.” The ground had been prepared at this 
session for a coming together of the Congress and the League. 

Mrs. Besant came to Nagpur on 13th October 1915, and stayed 
with Sir Bipin Krishna Bose. She exjurunded to the Nagpur ])ub- 
lic her scheme for cstalrlishiug the Home Rule League at a public 
meeting wdiich was attended by Tilak, Dadasahab Khapatclc and 
other political leaders. There was general support for the prit)- 
ciplcs explained by her. and on her return to Madras tltc Home 
Rule League was established on 22nd April 1916. Lokmanya 
Tilak and his supporters in Poona were joined by delegates from 
the Central Provinces headed by Kliaparde in their support for 
Home Rule whose object was the attainment of Swaraj by all con- 
.‘aitutional means within the framework of the British Empire. 
A Provincial Association was formed in 1916 witli Dr. Hari Singh 
Cour as President and Dr. Munjc as Secretary^ and memhers repre¬ 
senting every district of the State. Among members from the 
Chhattisgarh Division were Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, Rai 
Bahadur Chaudhari and Rai Saheb Dani from Raipur. The Provin¬ 
cial AsscKiation had its headquarters at Nagpur with branches all 
over the province. 

TIt: war was dragging on with no hope of a speedy victory. 

1 he Mesopotamia Campaign, planned and executed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, ended in a costly fiasco. The Indian troops 
went through unfold suffering, and beseiged by Turkey at the fort 
of Kurt they had to make a disastrous surrencler. Asquith had to 
resign and was succeeded by a Coalition Government under Lloyd 
George; Sir Austen Chamberlain succeeded Lord Crewe as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India; and Lord Chelmsford succeeded Lord 
Hardings as Viceroy in April 1916. It was partly for the bene- 
of the incoming Viceroy that nineteen elected member of the 
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Inperial Legislative Council drew up a Memorandum on post-war 
reforms for India. It was in the nature of the minimum demands 
of India so that the new Viceroy may not be ignorant of the wishes 
of the people. Among its signatories were Shrinivasa Sastri, Suixii- 
dranath Banerjec, Ibrahim Rahimatullah and M. A. Jinnah. Ihe 
Memorandum stated that “what is wanted is not merely good Gov¬ 
ernment or efficient administration, but a Government acceptalde 
to the people, because responsible to them. This is what India 
understands would constitute a new angle of vision. If after the 
War the position of India remains practically what it was before, 
the beneficent effeels of participation in common danger overcotne 
by common effort will leave nothing behind, save the painful 
memory of unrealized expectations/^ This Memorandum becanie 
a few months later the basis for the Resolution adopted by the 
Congress and the Moslem League. 

Meanwhile Moslem opinion in India had become di.UiTKily 
suspicious of Britain. In 1916 the Sharif of Mecca rebelled against 
his overlord, the Khalif who, it will be remembered, was in the 
war against Britain. Thus in the eyes of the Moslems the Sharif 
of Mecca had made himself a pawn in the game of England, and 
the Holy place was in danger. Maulana Mohamad Ali had already 
been interned in 1915 under the Defence of India Act, because of 
his sympathy with Turkey's cause. Thus when the Lucknow session 
of the League and the Congress assembled in December I9I6 the 
mood c>f both the bodies was one of unanimous dissatisfaction with 
British policy and a desire for joint action. The Congress met in 
a thrilling atmosphere. For the first time after the Surat debac le 
the extremists came again to the Congress. On the dais were senr- 
ed Tilak and Gandhi, Mrs. Besant and Surendranath Banerjec. 
Dadasaheb Khaparde and Motilal Nehru, Mohamad Ali Jinnah 
and Rash Behari Ghosh, Mazharul Haq and the Maharajah ol 
Mahmudahad. There was great enthusiasm born of the joy of 
reunion. The chief resolution stated the demand for Swaraj. 
It was a Resolution that was based on the scheme which a Join) 
Committee of the Congress and Moslem League set up in 191S, had 
prapared. The scheme itself took for its basis the Memoranduiu 
of the nineteen members of the Imperial Council. Surendranar'n 
Banerjce moving the Resolution urged Britain to fix a time limit 
for the grant of Swaraj, and emphasised that during the period uf 
the war the claims of the Congress and the League should be re¬ 
cognised, and in the future set-up of the Empire of India should he 
given the same position as the other component members. The 
Muslim League which met at the same time also adopted the sante 
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Resolution. The agreement which was arrived at between these 
rwo bodies, known as the Lucknow Pact formulated a scheme ol 
reforms under which while the Moslems agreed to the goal ol 
Swaraj the Hindus accepted the communal electorates for Moslems, 
rhe percentage of Muslim representation was fixed for each Pro¬ 
vincial legislature, and in the Central Legislative Assembly one- 
third of the seats were set apart for Muslims. Both the Congress 
and the League retified this scheme, and thus by the end of 1916 
political India presented a united front to Great Britain, with a 
demand, concrete and comprehensive. 

But the mood of Great Britain had undergone a change. 
Reaction was in the air. There were in Bengal at that time as many 
as 479 young persons in detention, and more than sixty had been 
victims of Regulation 3 of the Defence of India Act. Then came 
the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission appointed by the 
British Parliament in 1916 to enquire into the disastrous failure of 
the 1915 campaign. It was a thorough condemnation of the India 
Government's military administration. It not only found fault 
with the war-time organisation, but even the peace-time provisions 
for medical aid of the Indian Sepoys were described as a disgrace 
to the Government. One of the members of the Commission. 
Mr. Wedgwood said, among other things, in his minority report: 
"iMy last recommendation is that we should no longer deny to 
Indians the full privileges of citizenship, but should allow them 
a large share in the Government of their own country and in the 
control of that bureaucracy which in this war, uncontrolled by 
public opinion, has failed to rise to British standards." India 
would have been content if the bureaucracy had risen at least to 
elementary human standards—let alone ‘^British" standaids. But 
they pursued a path of callous indifference to people's sentiments 
and a contempt for the dignity of man if he ij an Indian. By the 
time the year 1917 was well advanced India was once again thrown 
into an exasperated and disillusioned mood. All the good-will 
and enthusiasm which had filled the country at the time the war 
broke out had been turned into gall and wormwood. 

Before describing the sequel to this turning of the tide, a 
brief reference should be made to the Provincial Association held 
in 1916. It met at Amravati and devoted a considerable pan of 
its business to matters relating to the State. It asked for Munici¬ 
pal Committees in all towns with a population of 5,000 and more, 
with three-founhs of the members including the President being 
elected. Similarly, they demanded that the Distria Councils 
should be administered through the representatives of the people 
H-35 
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and not by officials, and larger powers should be vested in tl)c 
Councils. Another significant demand was that Gram Paneh- 
ayats should be established all over the province and they should 
be entrusted with all matters relating to public health, wa^cr- 
supply, roads, schools, forests, markets, as also small civil cases 
and minor criminal work. I'he conference revealed a commend¬ 
able awareness of some of the fundamental aspects of adminis¬ 
tration the validity of most of which has been tested since freedom 
came. 

Towards the end of 1916 Mr. Polak, the well-known authority 
of the South African question and a friend of India, visited Nag¬ 
pur and helped to focus public attention on the subject of inden¬ 
tured labour which was becoming a scandal in several Britisli 
colonies. At a meeting held on i3th December he drew a pain¬ 
ful and pathetic picture of the condition of the coolies in foreign 
countries and asserted that this evil must be stopped. A resolu 
tion was passed calling upon the British Governmenr to prohibit 
immediately the recruitment of indentured labour which was 
disastrous to the moral well-being of the emigrants and humiliat¬ 
ing to the country. 

The Mesopotamia Commission Report had an immediate 
effect on the British Government. The Report was publishetl in 
May 1917. In July 1917, Sir Austen Chamberlain resigned the 
office of Secretary of State for India. But before he left office 
he tried to make amends for all his lapses by two measures. He 
agreed to abolish the emigration of indentured labour to Figi, 
and he removed an old grievance by raising the import duty on 
cotton goods to 7J/2 per cent, but allowing the excise duty to re¬ 
main at the old level of per cent. Thus for the first time in 
history the Government of India was bold enough to levy a duty 
which had a protective effect against Lancashire imports. Perhaps 
it was only meant as a sop to India in order to make her contribute 
to the hundred million sterling War Loan which the Budget 
of 1917 announced. The war dragged on through weary months: 
Germany fought with brutal desperation, and America which had 
kept out of it for three years had to plunge in. 



CHAPTER IX 
TURNING TIDES 
1917^1919 

Between October 1916 and August 1917 there was a turning 
01 tlie tide in Indo-British relations. By a succession of iin- 
iinaginative acts of Chelmsford, Indian political opinion had been 
tliroughly roused. The expression of even inociious public opinion 
was stifled by the use of the Press Act. The ‘Maharashtra,^ of 
Nagpur was asked to deposit a second security of Rs, h50()-~as its 
first security had been forfeited for certain articles regarding the 
treatment of indentured labour. The exactions for meeting the 
niouniing war expenditure and the methods used for increased 
recruitment became oppressive as the war dragged on. Prices 
i^egan to rise steeply and the unbalanced economy hit the vast 
masses while a few unscrupulous men prolited. India was t'on- 
scious of a new unity and strengtli after the Lucknow Conferences 
and grew impatient of the rapidly deteriorating condition<4 in the 
country which they could do nothing to arrest. 

Soon after the Congress Session of 1916, the Home Rule 
agitation led by Tilak and Mrs. Besant gathered momentum. On 
the banks of the Hoogli on 3rd January 1917 they proclaimed 
their demand. Tilak arrived in Nagpur direct from Calcutta on 
5th January. There was a large public meeting on the next tlav 
at which the Lokmanya appealed to the people to press for the 
establishment of Home Rule. Branches were established in many 
places, and by April there were over 1,500 members. The Gov¬ 
ernment reacted in the usual blind manner. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment passed an order prohibiting the entry of Lokmanya Tilak 
into that province. Madras Government arrested Mrs. Besant 
and two of her colleagues under section 3 of the Defence of India 
Act. The result, as was to be expected, was to make the Home 
Rule Movement immensely more popular. Practically all the 
prominent leaders in the country joined the movemenr. fn 
Madhya Pradesh, Dr. Hari Singh Gour, Pandit Ravi Shank .iv 
Shukla, Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Shri S. B. Tambe and many 
others joined it. The Ali Brothers, who had been detained in 
Chhindwara, also joined the movement The student popu¬ 
lation was caught up by the wave of national sentiment, and in 
spite of the admonitions of the officials of the Education Depart¬ 
ment they joined in the demonstrations and public meetings. 
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with the result that a number of them ut'N agpur, Wardha, Yeoi 
mal and Amravan were expelled from their schools. When 
Tilak visited Jabalpur he was given a rousing reception by the 
students and the public. He was taken in procession and a mass 
meeting was held at Bhaldarpura with Pandit Vishnu Duit 
Shukul as President. A fiat had gone round the colleges order* 
ing students not to attend the meeting; but they were present iu 
their thousands. 

There had been some revolutionary outrages in Bengal attri¬ 
buted to the Anushilan Samiti, and acting on some suspicion the 
police carried out searches in Jabalpur and arrested Shailendra 
Ghosh and four others and kept them in detention for various 
periods. Shailendra Ghosh was the son of a pleader of Seoni and 
a teacher. With him was arrested Shivprasad Verma a pleader, 
Prafullakumar Chakravarti, a clerk in Jabalpur, Devicharan 
Singh, who suffered ‘from ^tuberculosis and died soon after his 
release in 1918. On his death the following verses composed by 
him were found with his belongings: — 

arsf 5T I 

^ A II 

^ ^I 
3Tr5r ^ 'srNVr ii 

It was against this background that the new Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Montagu took office in July 1917, and on 20th 
August 1917 made the well-known statement in the House ol 
Commons defining the object of British rule in India: ‘*the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration, and the gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions, with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British Empire’’. 
We are told that the drafting was Curzon’s; if so, he had certain¬ 
ly lost something of the sweep and swagger that characterised his 
phrases when he occupied the Viceregal gadu Nevertheless, in 
spite of the excessively guarded qualifications in “gradual develop¬ 
ment” and “progressive realization”, if a declaration of this nature 
had come while India was on the crest of her enthusiasm for war 
effort the people would have welcomed it and continued to put 
their faith in the rulers. But that moment had long past. 
Official suspicion had shaken their faith ; persecution had embit¬ 
tered their soul; delay and disappointment had hardened their 
hearts. 
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When a special session of the Provincial Political Conference 
met at Kaipur on 26th August 1917, the subject that occupied 
rheir attention was not the Secretary of State’s declaration made 
six days ago,, but the repressive policy of Government. Shri 
Morropant Dixit moved and Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla second- 
cii the main Resolution which said; — 

“We desire to record our strong protest against the action 
of the Madras Government in interning Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia under the Defence of India Act, 
inasmuch as the said Act, according to its wspirit and authori¬ 
tative declarations made on behalf of Government with res¬ 
pect to it. was never meant to apply to a constitutional 
propaganda for reform of Government.” 

Dr. Hari Silngh Gour, who presided, referred to the great 
crisis through which the country was passing resulting in a talk 
of satyagraha in the country as even the most moderate of 
moderates had become tired of the repressive policy of Govern¬ 
ment. He went on to say, “We cannot continue to suffer these 
conditions silently. We have got to reply to the repressive policy 
of Government. Government ought to realise that ^^uch a policy 
will inflame public opinion and it will be diflicult to extinguish 
the flames later on”. The Conference did in a formal way wel¬ 
come the declaration made in the British Parliament, but added 
that they should first withdraw the policy of repression. 

Montague was not as impervious as his predecessors in office. 
He seemed to have a genuine love for India. He certainly strove 
harder than any Secretary of State before him, and also most of 
those who followed him,' for promoting cordial relations between 
Britain and India. It is said that the whitling down of the 1919 
Reforms Act, was felt by him as a betrayal of India, and he died 
soon after in 1924, at the comparatively young age of forty-five. 
His actions soon after making the declaration of 20th August cer¬ 
tainly made it appear that he was in earnest. In September he 
ordered the release of Mrs. Besant and her colleagues; and he 
followed it up with the announcement that he was personally 
visiting India—as act without precedent for a Secretary of State— 
so that in consultation with Indian leaders and the officials on the 
spot he might work out a scheme of Reforms embodying the 
principles of the declaration. 

But the position was by no means simple, Mr. Montague soon 
found that he had to fight a battle on two fronts, on the one side 
a Parliament which was just then too preoccupied with the 
threatening advance to the West of the German army to pay 
any serious attention to the question of Reforms in India: and 
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the other side a wooden and unimaginative Bureaucracy from 
the Viceroy downwards who believed in *‘no nonsense about re¬ 
form” and felt that they knew how to deal with trouble-makers. 
'1 wish I could get the damned Bureacracy to realize that we 
are sitting on an earthquake”, wrote Montague in his Dian, 
There was, of course, a third front he had to battle with, the dis¬ 
trust and opposition from the Indian leaders who had been so 
long fed on false hopes that they had ceased to believe that Britain 
could ever do the right thing. The popular feeling was reflected 
in the Calcutta Session of the Congress held in December 1917. 
It was an important session because from now on the Congn -;* 
policy was guided by those who had been called extremists. T\k 
session was presided over by Mrs. Besant who had been recently 
released from internment. Besides, there were Lokmanya Tilak, 
Lala Lajpatrai. who had returned from his exile, and C. R. Das. 
the idol of the younger generation. Earlier Tilak and Mrs. Besan^ 
had met Mr. Montague in Delhi and had invited him to attend 
the Congress Session. But the very idea shocked ofiicialdoin. 
“I wished to dash down to the Congress and make them a. great 
oration; it might save the whole situation. But I am prevented 
from doing so”, he writes sadly. 

A few days before the Congress met, Government announced 
the appointment of a Committee with Mr. Justice Rowlatt, a Judge 
of the King’s Bench in England as Chairman for the purpose of 
enejuiring into criminal conspiracies in India and to report on how 
far and to what extent the revolutionary associations had spread 
in the country, to find out the difficulties encountered by Govern¬ 
ment in prosecuting them and to advise what legislation, if any, 
should be undertaken to deal with them. This Committee was 
appointed on 10th December 1917. One could well ask why this 
was at all necessary. Did not Government have in its possession 
all the law that was required, and more, to deal with any kind ^^>1 
s!ispected, prospective or imaginary crime? The Defence of India 
Act, the Press Act, the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act and 
the time-worn 1818 Regulations? Actually when the Sedition Act 
based on Rowlatt Report was passed in due course, it was not used 
in a single case. 


The only purpose that the appointment of the committee 
served was to provoke and exasperate the people. They saw io 
it the beginning of another era of repression. It was as if Gov¬ 
ernment wished to forestall any feeling of exultation among tb^: 
people as a result of the Parliamentary Declaration of 20th 
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August. It was a warning that more diabolical weapons were be- 
in<; sharpened for the chastisement of the so-called sedition- 
mongers. Once again the bureaucracy had successfully queered 
till.- pitch for any peaceful progress. The Calcutta Congress con- 
fleinned the appointment of the Rowlatt Committee in strong 
terms, and demanded the release of the Ali Brothers who had been 
long languishing in the jails of Madhya Pradesh. The mood of 
the Congress in this session was distinctly assertive. The moderates 
found themselves out of their depths. As one of them has stated, 
lor many of us who could not be persuaded to believe in the 
olfiracy of the tactics of the new gospellors the Congress of 1917 
held at Calcutta under the presidency of Mrs. Besant was ominous 
.as showing that it might be our last Congress. And so it turned 
( lit to be". (Chintaraani : Indian Politics Since Mutiny). 

On his way back from the Calcutta Session, Lokmanya Tilak 
undertook an extensive tour of Madhya Pradesh. At Khandw'a 
he was given an enthusiastic reception on 6th February 1918. and 
he spoke briefly in Hindi, a verbatim report of whicli has surviv¬ 
ed. It is a good example of his simple and direct appeal to the 
minds of the people : — 

'•srrar ^ fn' ^5. ?o % arrtrw «it, ftr 

’If ^ ^ ^rsfT arnr ^ ?nTti t- ^ 

^ trar ? 'FtSt W spTtlor t ? tJTT f sfr ^ 

t, ^ t- ffrfKTJJT 'TTfl’ 

iif 5nRT % ai^ 3r^ cRf f. aiR ?oo sror 

^ tTfi f^55PTcr ^ arr^ f. # ^o-i^ 

% wr ?ifr eftw # % 

K ayrar fu ^ fen nnr 

arnr d«4r< ntnT ^ f^ # RRn aferr. 

vrar n fffsnr eft fq^ r in«iid ^rfenr f. ?5t«ft 

nt: fetrrn ti^t eft ^ anr 5 . fe. fanrsn ^ ^ 
% fsrn arnf f. srpft fern nrwns f^ ^ ^ fennel 

ari^ % afnft ^ apj^^ f. anft fmt % ar^nsr 

mfferr ^ tfe f. ¥t natir «n^ n nfumr ^ ^ arfe^ feu |. 

tt^ ajfet % ?nn 3 R nf ^ fan f, afk nft ? o-h arnnft nfi nin, eft 

^ u ^ fenr ? nurr # jRiefn nrnn ?«rtfer 

?o-^#nTaff#fepm^^ftar^^t- 
' asn ntmr nrf^. n arm aitnt ^ spini nT^err fe arrer fnr^ ^ ntn. 

He covered a number of places in Nagpur and Berar Divisions, 
speaking about the objects of.Swaraj Sangh (Home Rule). At the 
end of his tour the purses presented to him for the Swaraj f’und 
amounted to Rs. 1,10,000. 
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All through the months of 1918 the tension between Govern¬ 
ment and the political leaders of India grew. Early in 1918 Tilak 
and Bipin Chandra Pal were prohibited from entering Delhi and 
the Punjab. The Punjab Government was panicy about the out¬ 
break of an organised rebellion. This state of panic perhaps 
explains—though it can never excuse—some of the inhuman 
brutalities committed by that Government later. Protest meetings 
were held at Nagpur, Wardha, Jabalpur and Raipur condemning 
the misuse of the Defence of India Act in banning leaders like 
Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal. The meeting at Raipur was very 
largely attended because a number of persons from the whole 
province had gathered for the ensuing Provincial Conference 
Shri C. M. Thakkar presided. The protest resolution was moved 
by Wamanrao Lakhe and supported by Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla. Interest was added to this question because only a few 
weeks earlier, on 2()th February, Bipin Chandra Pal had visited 
Madhya Pradesh. In a lecture delivered at Nagpur he had 
described in moving terms the condition prevailing in the country, 
asserting that India had every right to an equal status with the 
rest of the Empire. It had been proposed to send a deputation to 
England, and B. C. Pal, N. C. Kelkar and Dadasaheb Khapardc 
were to have joined it at Colombo on 5th April 1918, but under 
orders of the War Council in England they were not permitted to 
sail. The resentment caused by this high-handed act found 
expression in the Sixth Provincial Conference held at Raipur on 
30t;h and 31st March 1918. They resolved that so long as Govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to grant Swaraj it would be difficult to 
co-operate in the War effort. The conference was uniKsually well 
attended, and the success of its organisation was largely due to Rai 
Bahadur Chaudhri, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla. Madhaorao 
Sapre and Wamanrao Lakhe. 

During these months Mr. Montagu was touring the province? 
of India, meeting officials and leaders of public opinion, gathering 
personal impressions of the problems and needs of the country. 
His Indian Diary gives a candid record of these experiences, and 
it is clear that the leaders who counted with the public life of the 
country had all unanimously placed the Congress-League point 
view before him. The Madhya Pradesh delegation that met him 
included Pandit Vishnu Dutt Shukiil. Dadasaheb Khapardc. 
R. N. Mudholkar, Dr. Hari Singh Gour, Sir Gangadharran 
Chitnavis, Sir Moropant Joshi and C. M. Thakkar. 

The District Political Conferences became a regular feature in 
these years and helped to spread political awakening in r’lral area? 
These conferences were held at Chhindwara, Balaghat, Amravati* 
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Chanda, Damoh and Sagar. These meetings, together with the 
annual Provincial Conferences held at different places by turns, 
served to educate and energise the people and hastened the trans- 
tormation of the political struggle from a middle class movement 
to a mass movement. As tlie war situation worsened efforts were 
furiously made to stimulate the war effort in the country. The 
Viceroy called a War meeting in Delhi, and in Nagpur an impres¬ 
sive Durbar was held on 4ih May 1918 in the newly constructed 
Legislative Council building. Several loyalist gathered at the 
Durbar and promised (Government their co-operation. But the 
voice of the people was heard elsewhere at a numl)er of tahsil 
meetings where resolutions demanding Swaraj and National edu¬ 
cation were passed. One sucli meeting was held at Wardha, 
another at Yeotmal on 5rh May, a third at Dhamtari on 17th and 
18th May. These voices were not then heard in the pomj)Ous 
Durbars; hut a lime was to come when they would be heard, loud 
and clear, as the Voice of Destiny. 

The steam-roller of prosecutions under the various unjust laws 
rumbled along gathering* the innocent and the long suffering under 
it. One Bhaiyalal Chaudhari of Damoh was prosecuted under 
Sections 23, 25 and 29 of the Defenc e of India Act; they tried hard 
to holster up a case, but they failed and the case liad to he with¬ 
drawn. But they were more persistent with Shri Narayan Rao 
Vaidya. They hauled him under Sections 23 and 29 of the 
Defence of India Act, and also under 124-A of the Indian Penal 
Code. Mis only crime was that he had criticised the revenue assess¬ 
ment, and had protested against recruitment to the labour corps 
instead of as soldiers. “We are prepared to light and die; but do 
not want to be coolies'", he had said. I'his case created quite a 
sensation. It commenced on 1st August 1918, and in the lower 
court Narayan Rao Vaidva was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. He went on anneal to the Tudicial Commissioner, 
and C. R. Das argued his case for three days. On 19rh Novem¬ 
ber Vaidya was aenuitted. These are only some ot the instances of 
harassment to which nationalists were siiluected. No wonder the 
mood of the peoiile was none too friendly by the time the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Report was published. 

For six months, from November 1917 to May 1918, Montagu 
worked hard and patiently in India. It was nor enough to gather 
his facts, but to put them in a form and make his recommenda¬ 
tions in a manner that would commend themselves to Chelmsford 
and the Bureaucracy on the one hand, to the War Cabinet in 
England and, if possible, largest possible number of Indians on the 
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other. After a good deal of changing and chopping Lord Chelms¬ 
ford and Montagu were able to bring themselves to sign a Joint 
Report, and it was presented to the British Parliament in July 1918. 
Any attempt to please everyone proverbially ends up in pleasing 
none. So it was with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The 
reaction of the politically conscious section of Madhya Pradesh 
was made clear at a special session of the Provincial Conference 
held at Akola on 11th August with B. G. Hornirnan as President. 
During the course of discussions it became clear that there was i\ 
difference of opinion, the elder group being inclined to look with 
favour at the Report. But that group was in a minority, and the 
resolutions adopted by the Conference were on these points: — 

(1) This Conference is not prepared to go back on the scheme 

presented by the Congress and Muslim League and 
reiterates its sup[)ort to that scheme. 

(2) That this Report does not fulfil the hopes raised by the 

declaration of the 20th August and that it throws 
doubt on the capacity of Indians for SelLGovernment, 

(3) That though a Central Assembly and a Council of State 

arc to be established at the Centre, the Central Gov¬ 
ernment will still remain in absolute control and the 
Provincial Governments were not fully free. 

(4) That though some departments were proposed to he 

under public representatives, there is a juovision for 
their being taken back. For these reasons the pro¬ 
posals in the Report cannot be considered to be the 
first step towards Swaraj: that the control of adminis¬ 
tration will remain in tlie hands of Government and 
that the re[)resentatives of the people will really be 
without power and that the proposals fail to come u|> 
to the hopes and aspirations of the Indian peo[)le. 

(5) That the entire financial control under the excuse of good 

governmetit and administration and safety will be in 
the hands of the Central and Provincial Governments 
only which is full of danger. 

(6) That Dyarchy as proposed therein was full of many 

difficulties, and that the proposals require to be 
suitably amended. 

The Conference offered a number of suggestions for making 
the Report more acceptable, and also passed a few formal re>^olu- 
tions. The Indian National Congress also decided to hold a special 
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sitting to consider the Report, and met at Bombay on 29th 
August 1918. Hasan Imam presided and Vitthalbhai Patel was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. The Congress considered 
the Montagu proposals disappointing and went on to suggest some 
modifications which were absolutely necessary to make the recom¬ 
mendations a substantial step towards responsible government. 
They also decided to send a deputation to England to place their 
point of view before the Select Committee. The Muslim League 
also met at the same time and adopted resolutions practically on 
the same lines as the Congress. The political unity was still 
maintained. 

The moderates watched this sorry fate of Montagu Report 
with considerable apprehension. They saw that the bureaucracy 
was also opposed to it because it conceded too much. Tliey, 
therefore, decided to take a positive lead, go to London, if neces¬ 
sary, to inlluence the Parliamentary Committee, and save the 
whole thing from impending wreck, Tlie Moderates did not, 
tlicrefore, attend the special session of the Congress at Bombay, 
riiey met in Bombay separately later, in November, and formed 
themselves into another organisation, the Indian National Liberal 
Federation. 

While these developments were taking place in regard to 
constitutional reforms, the Report of the Rovviatt Committee was 
published in the summer of 1918, dose on the heels of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The gods could nor have chosen a 
juxta|K)sition more ironital. With one hand were proferred vague 
and half-hearted concessions which might mean nothing, while 
the other hand held out the mailed fist of repression, about which 
there was nothing vague or mistakable. The Rowlatt Committee 
fulfilled the worst fears that had been entertained by the people. 
It could hardly carry out any original investigations, and relied 
almost wholly on the secret reports compiled bv the Criminal 
Investigation Departments of the different provinces. It found 
nothing new, and yet recommended special trials without jury for 
political cases in notified areas and powers of internment to 
Provincial Governments. It was clear that Government was bent 
upon assuming extraordinary powers for putting down any kind 
of political agitation. 

The Congress session that met at Delhi on 2Sth December 1918 
was presided over by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who had 
recently resigned from the Imperial Legislative Council on the 
issue of the Rowlatt Bill. His exhortation in his Presidential 
address set the note for the deliberations of the Congress: ‘'You 
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have asked that the British Government should extend the 
principle of self-determination to India in her political reconstruc¬ 
tion. I ask you to determine that hence forward, you shall be 
equal fellow-subjects of your British fellow-subjects and equals of 
all the rest of your fellowmen in the world. I ask you to determine 
that hereafter you will resent and resent most strongly any effort 
to treat you as an inferior people. I ask you to determine that 
hence forward you will claim, and claim with all the strength that 
you command, that in your own country you shall have opportu¬ 
nities to grow as freely as Englishmen grow in the United 
Kingdom. If you will exercise this much of self-determination and 
go about inculcating these principles of equality, of liberty and 
fraternity among your people, if you will make every brother, how¬ 
ever humble or lowly placed lie may be, to feel that the ray Divine 
is as much in him as in any otlier man, however highly placed he 
may be: if you will make every brother realise that he is entitled 
to be treated as an etpial fellow subject you will have determined 
your future for yourself.” 

The resolutions passed at this session were, however, restrained 
in tone. One of them stated that the Report of the Rowlatt Com¬ 
mittee would adversely effect the working of constitutional 
reforms, while another asked for the release of Ali Brothers. The 
War had ended in the meanwhile and a Peace Conference was to 
be held at Versailles. The Congress demanded that India should 
be represented at the Peace Conference by the elected representa 
fives of the people and nominated Lokmanya Tilak, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Hasan Imam as representatives. A deputation was 
also to be sent to England to present India's case. 

India was at this time swept by an epidemic form of influenza 
which took a heavy toll of lives and added to the distress that 
followed the cessation of the War. It was estimated that the 
number of casualties in Madhya Pradesh amounted to about five 
per cent. In the whole of India some twelve to thirteen million 
were reckoned to have died. It was almost like another war on the 
home front. To make matters worse there was a failure of the 
harvest in 1918 and a sharp rise in prices. Thus the Armistice, 
which brought peace to Europe, brought no peace to India. It was 
in the midst of all this distress that the drastic provisions of the 
Rowlatt Bill were placed before the Imperial Legislative Council at 
Delhi. Among other things the Bill armed the police with-almost 
unlimited powers to search the house of any per'^on, and naturally 
filled all people with alarm. As in the rest of the country, protest 
meetings were held in practically every town in Madhya Pradesh. 
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{he District Conferences at Clianda, Chhindwara, Wardha, Saoner 
passed strong resolutions of protest. A mass meeting was held at 
{loshangabad to protest against it. At Nagpur a public meeting 
was called on 10th February 1919 at which C. R. Das spoke in 
scathing terms about the oppressive nature of the Bill. All the 
elected members of the Legislative Council in Madhya Pradesh 
signed a public declaration opposing it. But in the face of such a 
country-wide protest, in defiance of tlie vehement opposition by 
the nonofficial Indian members of the Imperial l.egislative 
Council, among whom were some of India's tallest jnen—Pandit 
Malaviya, V. J. Patel, Sapru, Sastry, Asaf Ali, Mohatnad Shall, not 
to speak of the representatives from Madhya Pradesh, (iangadhar 
Rao Chitnavis, Dadasaheb Khapardc and Vishnu Dutt Shukul— 
inspitc of such an unprecendented unanimity of disapproval, the 
Rowdatt Bill became an Act. 

The expeditious m>imer in which tins legislation was rushed 
through was in striking contrast to the leisurely, almost deliberate¬ 
ly obstructive manner, in which the Reform Bill was handled. 
The slow process of preparing a Bill embodying the suggestions in 
tlie Montagu-Chelmsforcl Report began in none too great a hurry. 
Thereafter a franchise and functions committee visited India in 
tile winter of 1918-1919. It contained three Europeans and three 
Indians, among whom were Sir Frank Sly and Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
Rt. Hon’ble Sastry and Sir Surendranath Banerjea. They toured 
the country and also visited Nagpur where they co-opted Diwan 
Bahadur S. C. Dube in so far as the work relating to this province 
was concerned. Among those who gave evidence, strongly criticis¬ 
ing the proposals, was Shri Madhaorao Aney. At long last a Bill 
was framed, and a Joint Select Committee of the British Parliament 
sat over it in the summer of 1919. Some modifications were again 
made, and finally in December 1919 it became law, about twenty 
months after Montagu had submitted his Report. 

And what exactly did this Act create? It was to be expected 
that a Constitution conceived with such labour and brought forth 
with so much effort would take some monstrous shape. And so it 
did. It gave to the world a thing called Dyarchy which has been 
described by some one as a method of propulsion in which you 
hand over the steering-wheel but retain control of the accelerator, 
the gear-lever and the brake. No douht it added a few more seats 
to the Provincial and the Central Legislatures, appointed a few 
more decorative Indian members on the Executive Councils of the 
Governors and the Viceroy; and transferred a few innocuous 
subjects into the hands of the Indian members, while taking good 
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care that adequate safeguards and over-riding powers were piaicd 
in the hands of the Viceroy to keep the Indian members out of 
mischief. 

The Rowlatt Act was passed on 1st March 1919 ; the Reforms 
Act was passed in December 1919. Between these two dates 
interv^ened massacre, tyranny, riots and terror. The hands of some 
of those who sat down at the Peace Table at Versailles were wet 
with the blood of innoccnis shed in the lanes of Arniitsar and on 
the plains of Giijranwala. And in the mean while there had 
arisen a man in India who was far belter fitted to preside over the 
Peace of the World but whom Destiny had called to oppose with 
his frail frame the frightfulness of British tyranny in India. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PLUNGE-^ADVENT OF GANDHI 

An iniquitous law, an unheeding and determined authority, 
a helpless but protesting people who only ask for justice—there you 
have all the circumstances that call for Satyagraha. Gandhiji had 
implored the Viceroy from his sick-bed not to give his assent to 
rlic Rowlatt Bills, but that had gone unheeded. Therefore, on 24th 
February, Gandhiji declared that if these Bills became law, he would 
start Satyagraha. It was against an unjust law that years before 
on September 11, 1906, Gandhiji had for the first time taken the 
Satyagraha Pledge at Johannesburg. On his coming back to 
India he liad practised it with success at least on two occasions, at 
Champa ran and at Kheda But those were comparatively local 
issues: here, on the other hand, was a matter of vital principle of 
wider significance. The Viceroy invitcti him to Delhi to talk the 
matter over with him: he went, hut nothing resulted from it. A 
meeting was held at Delhi presided over by Dr. Ansari where 
(huidhiji announced his decision to resort to Satyagraha. Fifteen 
leaders look the pledge with him, among whom were Dr. Ansari. 
Swami Sliradhanand and Hasrat Mohani. From Delhi, Gandhiji 
accompanied Pandit Motilal Nehru to Allahabad. The future 
Prime Minister of free India was thrilled at the idea of Satyagraha 
and longed to join: but he says how his father had long talks about 
it with Gandhiji and *^as a result, Gandhiji advised me not to preci- 
pitatc matters or to do anything which might upset father”. 

The proposal for Satyagraha found widespread support through¬ 
out Madhya Pradesh. The 20th March had licen appointed for 
a country-wide hartal, and it was observed with remarkable succes.s 
in this State. Other places observed it on different dates. Delhi 
closed all shops on 30th March and made it an occasion for cordial 
fraternisation between Hindus and Muslims. In other places the 
fnh April had been fixed as Satyagraha Day. Trouble broke out 
in a number of places—Ahmcdabad, Delhi, Amritsar. Gujranwala, 
and Kasur. Then came the horror of Jallianwala Bagh on 13th 
April, where in a completely enclosed square, General Dyer fired 
1.600 rounds of ammunition on a packed crowd of men, women 
and children, killing 400 and severely wounding 1,200. It was a 
terrible massacre which filled the whole country with anger and 
honor. It is not necessary to go into the details of the tragedy, 
nor the more inhuman orders of vindictiveness that were passed 
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by the General in the city. What he himself had to say about it 
may be quoted, to indicate the heartless and calculated way in 
which he perpetrated the crime: 

“ I fired and continued to fire until the crowd dispersed, 
and I consider this is the least amount of firing which would 
produce the necessary moral and widespread efiEect it was niv 
duty to produce. . . .!'* 

The British were generally a little uncomfortable at this rat her 
bare faced way of defending it. Some diehards, no doubt, congratu¬ 
lated the gallant General. But The Nation^ a sober weekly in 
England, wrote: 

** We shall show ourselves as a nation unfit to rule if we 
pass this thing over lightly. To condone it, to minimise it 
is to court: its repetition. . . . The British Empire will lu't 
survive many Amritsar massacres.”. 

One of the by-products ol this tragedy was tlic virtual exit 
of Mrs. Besant from the political stage of India. She Itad openly 
opposed the Satyagraha, and when the massacre resulted, she per¬ 
haps irresistahly took up the attitude of “I-told-you-so”. Indeed 
when political activity changed from platform oratory to facing 
musketry, several erstwhile leaders dropped away. 

The horror of Amritsar shocked Madhya Pradesh profoundly. 
On 19th April 1919, the Provincial Conference met at Khandwa, 
and all the main speakers. Dr. Raghavendra Rao, Pandit Ra\i 
Shankar Shukla and others strongly condemned the outrage. In 
the light of events Mahatma Cbmdhi himself issued a statement 
on 21st July suspending the Satyagraha movement. While the 
country was In tins mood, the Government of India decided to 
hold country-wide celebrations from the 16tli to 19th December to 
mark the victory of the Allies in the European War. In Madhya 
Pradesh too the Government proceeded to make elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for the celebration which, in view of the public feeling, can 
only be described as grossly callous. The Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee in this State did not take it lying down, but issued a state¬ 
ment signed by fifty members, which was a dignified and devas¬ 
tating reply to Government and deserves quoting: 

‘‘ The Great World-wide European War, with all its attend¬ 
ant horrors and destructions is over, after a deadly struggle of 
more than four years, in which millions of the finest youths of 
the world have been killed or disabled for ever, and money 
has been spent like water* 
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The world, for its part, on the faith of the high declara¬ 
tions of the statesmen of England and her Allies, has borne 
its ordeals with fortitude and patience, buoyed up with the 
hope, as was held out to it, that, it once the formidable Gcrmar- 
militarism is annihilated, the world will be tree to evolve a 
better order of existence for its varied races and communities, 
on the principle of self-determination, to he made applicable 
to all, irrespective of their race or colour; and that the exploita¬ 
tion and subjugation of the weaker by the strong nation, giving 
rise to perpetual rancour and war between man and man, will 
thus be buried in the victory that should be won. But what 
do we actually see today in the British Empire? Far from 
peace and contentment, flowing from tiie just principle of 
‘ Live and let live there is the bitterest racial animosity pre¬ 
vailing* everywhere, as for instance, in Ireland, Egypt, South 
Africa and India. 

Though India has contributed immensely both in men and 
money for winning this victory, yet today her position in the 
world and the Bririsli Empire remains as Tniserahle as before. 
At first, wlien Englancrs implacable foe was brought to his 
knees, suing for Armistice. India had dared justly to feel, inspir¬ 
ed by the declarations of gratitude for India’s unstinted help 
in England’s hour of trial, that at least the bloodshed in chiva'I- 
rouse Comradeship with England will wash away the sins 
which made India a dependent nation, and that at the earliest 
opportunity of freedom from the immediate concerns of the 
war, she will get her rightful place. But it has all proved a 
mere dream. While semi-barbarous people of the Trans- 
Caiicavsia and the Yugoslavs and a host of others who were 
only yesterday the bitterest enemies of England are now being 
freely encouraged to claim self-determination, India, the 
inheritor of the world-old civilization, is being told to her face 
that the principle of self-determination will not be applied to 
her. Not only this, but a bitter lesson of humiliation has been 
taught to India, in Punjab, as if to bring her round to a pro¬ 
per sense of her actual position and status in the Empire. The 
Rowlatt Bills, otherwise known as the Black Bills, have been 
hurriedly introduced, soon after the Armistice was signed, and 
passed in utter defiance of the unanimous opposition of the 
people. When they began the traditional constitutional agita¬ 
tion to get that hated act repealed, the Government did not 
hesitate to hand over the civil administration to the military 
authorities and proclaim Martial Law, leading to horrors which 
have staggered humanity. Large masses of unarmed civil 
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population with even children amongst them, assembled in 
innocent and peaceful demonstrations have been bombarded 
and ruthlessly fired upon, without caring to give any kind of 
assistance to the wounded. People, irrespective of their posi* 
tion in life and education, have been handcuffed in numbers 
and marched in processions in public thoroughfares in the hot 
sun of the Punjab summer; others have been publicly flogged 
and some made to crawl on their bellies like beasts. Water- 
supply was stopped and lights and fans were cut off from the 
people. In short, it appeared for a time that no man’s pro¬ 
perty or person was secure in Punjab Thus, who have 
been soaring high in illusions of peace, prosperity and content¬ 
ment to follow in the wake of victory, have met with humi¬ 
liation and suffering in Punjab, the memory of which will ever 
remain. 

The Mohammadans have esen gone so far as to join the 
Biitislt Army in large miinbers in their steadfast loyalty to 
their British Sovereign, even thougli their religious head of 
the Khalifa w'as fighting against tlie English but they had all 
along a sustaining hope in the pledges, given from time to 
time by the British statesmen that the temporal power of 
the Khalifa will not he despoiled and the Moslems’ sacred 
places will not he wrested from the Turkish Sovereignty. But 
the latest speech of the British Prernier on the subject has 
given a rude shock to their fond hope and their religions feel¬ 
ings have been wounded to an extent that they have already 
declared a progressive boycott of British goods and recom¬ 
mended a gradual ecssation of co-oj)cration with the Govern¬ 
ment, in tile event of Turkish (jucstion not being solved to 
the satisfaction of the Mohammadans. 

Thus, when a portion of the peace terms regarding the 
Khilafar which vitally affects one-fonrth of India’s population 
remains undeclared, when the Indian mind can have no peace, 
with the shrieks of the wounded and the dying still resound¬ 
ing in their cars, when Punjab is crying aloud W redress and 
punishment of those responsible for the wrongs inflicted on her. 
and when in defiance of the time-honoured traditions, amnesty 
has not been granted to the political prisoners and internees, 
peace celebrations can have no meaning. 

We, as Indians, therefore, cannot take any part in them, 
if we are to be true to our God and Conscience.” 

The celebrations in Madhya Pradesh could not have been popu 
lar, in the circumstances, however spectacular Government may 
have contrived to make them. The Congress session in 1919 met 
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appropriately at Amritsar, with Pandit Motilal Nehru as President, 
lie made a touching reference to the horrible scene enacted in that 
city about eight months previously. “ You have assembled here 
in deep mourning over the cruel murder of hundreds of your 
brothers, and in electing your president you have assigned to him 
the role of the chief mourner. 

Shortly ])cfore the Amritsar C'ongrcss was to meet, Govern¬ 
ment released all political prisoners, probably hoping to create a 
favourable reception for the Montford Reforms. Ali Ihothers, who 
bad been in prison since 1915, were thus set free and were able fo 
reach Amritsar the day before the opening session. From now on 
the; national struggle was strengthened by the tributary stream of 
rhe Khilafat movement, and for a time Hindu and Muslim were 
wKiistinguishably welded together in a single effort. The Khilafat 
movement exemjffified in a sense the defeat of tlie Government of 
India’s policy towards Indian Muslims. Since the days of Sir 
Sveed Ahmed, they had pampered and flattered the Muslim com- 
numity and brought about a division between them and the Hindus 
in the freedom struggle. But abroad their attitude, as revealed in 
their treatment of Turkey, was not marked l)y any such solicitude. 
Constantinople was occupied by infidel armies: the Sultan of Tur¬ 
key, the Khalif of all the faithful, had been reduced to a mere 
pup[)et. A j)rocess of disintegration of Turkey appeared imminent. 
The Moslems of India were alarmed at the prospect: and Moham¬ 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali sought Gandhiji’s counsel: Gandhiji gave 
his whole-hearted support to die movement to preserve the sanctity 
of the Khalifat. In November 1919. a Khilafat Conference was 
called at Delhi, attended by Hindus and Muslims, and it was here 
that Gandhiji expounded his policy of Non-co-operation with Gov¬ 
ernment as a political weapon. Thi.s was further fortified at the 
Congress session that followed, and thus ensued a brief but unique 
period in India’s freedom movement wlien the two great commu¬ 
nities strove side by side to oppose the Government by the novel 
instrument of Non-co-operation. In March 1920, Mohammad Ali 
led a deputation to England to present to the British Government 
their views on Turkey. But nothing came of it. On return from 
England, disappointed and annoyed, Mohammad Ali urged the 
Muslims to join the Hindus enthusiastically in the struggle. The 
Swaraj and the Khilafat movements merged together in a prodi¬ 
gious torrent, and for a time Gandhiji and the Ali Brothers became 
the country’s most conspicuous leaders. It was a complete reversal 
of the sitimtion that prevailed in 1906 after the Partition of Bengal. 

Mcanwliile, the Reforms Act had been put through. It could 
not have been inaugurated under a more unfavourable auspices. 
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Its provisions gave certain numerical advantages co the elected 
members of the legislatures. Out of a hundred elected seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly five seats were allotted to Madhya 
Pradeshj and in the Council of States two seals out of a total of 34. 
The Central Provinces National Liberal Association, the equivalent 
of the National Liberal Federation in this State, consisting of the 
old Moderates, provided a lone voice welcoming the Reforms. An 
appeal signed, among others, by Bipin Krishna Bose, Moropant 
Joshi and all the other Knights and Squires of the province pleaded 
the acceptance of the Reforms. They said: “ It is only by the 
goodwill of the British people that India can attain what is the 
l)est attainable future, the ‘United States of India’ under the aegis 
of the British Umpire, a step towards the poet’s idea of a ‘Federa¬ 
tion of the World'. In his eager desire for self-government let 
not the impatient idealist forget the solid advantages of being a 
member of the British Empire, the Pax Brittannica within India 
borders . . . ., etc.”. It was like an echo from the forgotten 

world of “prayers, petitions and protests” which had become an 
anachronism in a changed and intense world where Satyagraha 
stood face to face with bullets. The national struggle received at 
this lime an accession of strength with the publication of the Hindi 
weekly Karmaveer in Jabalpur under the inspiring guidance of 
Madhaorao Sapre and editorship of Makhanlal Chaturvedi. Its 
trenchant articles and high literary quality gave it an immediate 
popularity and considerable political influence. District Con¬ 
ferences were held in the first half of 1920, explaining the prin¬ 
ciples of the Swaraj and Khilafat movements. A public meeting 
was held in Raipur on 17th March 1920 and a Khilafat sub-commit- 
tec was formed. When Mr. Asgar AH thanked the Hindu brethren 
for their sympathy for the Muslim cause, Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shiikla retorted, “we are no more Hindus and Muslims, but Hindu¬ 
stanis in the strictest sense”. Such was the spirit of those times. 
The friendliness and comradeship betw'ccn the two communities 
appeared to be like the promise of some blessed world where such 
distinctions arc unheard-of. At Hoshangahad Lala Arjiin Singh 
and Thakur Sher Singh ceremoniously dug the first sod of earth 
in preparing the foundation of a mosque in Machhli Bazaar. 
Presiding over the District Conference at Jabalpur on 11 th April 
1920, Dr. Hari Singh Gour harped on the same theme: “We are told 
that the question of Khilafat has nothing to do with Hindus. But 
if the question has anything to do with Mohammadans it must 
necessarily interest us also. For, are there not sixty millions of 
Muslims in this country, and how can we be dead to what vitally 
affects so many of our countrymen?” In the latter-day acrimonies 
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and fierce animosities that poisoned our life, it was embalming to 
the soul to remember those halcyon days. From district to district, 
from Jabalpur to Bilaspur, thence to Narsinghpur, the message of 
I lie struggle travelled. It was at Narsinghpur, in the third week 
of May, that Pandit Vishnu Dutt Shukul said that although he was 
an old co-operator, yet he would not like to disguise the fact that so 
long as the people's demands were not satisfied, and so long as Gov¬ 
ernment did not give up its policy of repression, agitation must be 
kept up. 

On May 28, 1920, appeared the Hunter Committee Report on 
the Jallianwala massacre, and it opened up the old wounds again. 
Government’s action on it was most indifferent. The prime villains 
of the tragedy went scot free, and what was more inhuman, public 
subscriptions were raised in England for presentation to Genera' 
Dyer. This appeared to be the coping stone to the edifice of 
Britain’s perfidy. Can any Government condone acts of such bruta¬ 
lity and yet be considered moral? If, then, it was an immoral Gov¬ 
ernment, it was the duty of a Satyagrahi to defy and non-co-operate 
with it. Such was Gandhiji’s argument. The All-India Congress 
Committee met at Banaras on 30rh May—two days after the Hunter 
Committee Report was published—and after recording an indig¬ 
nant protest against the Report, decided to summon a special ses¬ 
sion of the Congress to consider the matter. A preliminary 
meeting of all parties was held at Allahabad on 2nd June at which 
a programme of action was drawn up which included the boycott 
of schools, colleges and courts. 

Before the Special Session of the Congress met at Calcutta in 
September, India suffered a tragic loss In the death of Lokmanya 
Tilak. For a few days he lay ill at Sardar Griha in Bombay and 
the Nation stood with bated breath, praying. But on August I, 
1920, that stout heart, whom no power on earth could have subdued, 
ceased to beat. There was a mammoth meeting at Nagpur, and 
indeed in every part of the country, at which the people paid their 
homage. The Nation stood still, and a country-wide hartal was 
observed. 

The appointed task had, however, to be performed. On 4th 
September 1920, the Special Session of the Congress met at Calcutta, 
and continued for five days. Here it was that the programme of 
non-co-operation was defined. Lajpatrai had recently returned 
from his exile in America, and was opposed to the idea; C. R. Das 
was convinced of its unwisdom. There were many others who 
thought the boycott of the councils and courts was inopportune. 
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But before this Resolution was taken up, other subjects had to he 
considerecl There was, of course, a touching tribute to the losi 
leader, Tilak. Then a long resolution tore to pieces the Hunicr 
Report and Government’s action on it. And then came tlic 
rnomentous Resolution which was moved by Mahatma Gandhi him¬ 
self. It was beautifully drafted, and combined the cause of the 
Miislirns with the national cause, and led up to the gospel of non- 
violence and kliadi^ embodying it in the comprehensive non-co* 
operation programme. The Resolution said: 

'Tn view of the fact that on the Khilafat Cjuestion both 
the Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in 
their duty towards the Muslims of India and the Prime 
Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given to 
them, and that it is the duty of every non-Muslim Indian in 
every legitimate manner to assist his Muslim brother in his 
attempt to remove the religious calamity that has overtaken 
him ; 

‘'And in view of the fact that, in the matter of the events 
of the April of 1919, both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab 
and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous beha¬ 
viour towards them, and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
who jtroved himself directly responsible for most of the official 
crimes and callous to the sufferings of the people placed under 
his administration, and that the debate in the House of Lords 
betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India, 
and systematic terrorism and frightfuincss adopted in the 
Punjab, and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof 
of entire absence of repentance in the matters of Khilafat and 
the Punjab; 

“ This Congress is of opinion that there can be no content¬ 
ment in India without redress of the two aforementionecl 
wrongs, and that the only effectual means to vindicate national 
honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in future 
is the establishment of Swarajya ; 

“This Congress is further of opinion that there is no course 
left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurat 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi, until the said wrongs are righted and 
Swarajya is established; 

**And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the 
classes who have hitherto moulded and represented public opi¬ 
nion and inasmuch as Government consolidates its power 
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through titles and honours bestowed on the people, through 
schools controlled by it, its Law Courts and its Legislative 
Councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecution of 
the movement to take the minimum risk and to call for the 
least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired 
object, this Congress earnestly advises— 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resig¬ 
nation from nominated seats in Local Bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and 
other official and semi-official functions held by Govern¬ 
ment officials, or in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government, and, in 
place of such schools and colleges, the establishment of 
national schools and colleges in the various provinces: 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and 
litigants, and the establishment of private arbitration courts 
by their aid for the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Reformed Councils, and refusal on the part 

• of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite 
tiie Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott-of foreign goods; 

*‘And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as 
a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no 
nation can make real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity 
should be given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to 
every man, woman and child for such discipline and self- 
sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece- 
goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of 
India with indigenous capital and control do not manufacture 
sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the 
Nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this 
Congress advises immediate stimulation of further manufac¬ 
ture on a large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in 
every house and hand-weaving on the part of the millions of 
weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable 
calling for want of encouragement,” 
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There was strong opposition to the Resolution from Bipin 
Chandra Pal and C. R. Das, who did not consider the course (j£ 
action suggested by the Resolution advantageous to India. But 
Gandhiji explained his purpose patiently. Though arising immedi¬ 
ately out of the Punjab wrongs and Khilafat, the ultimate object 
of non-co-operation was the obtaining of Swaraj because, as Motilal 
Nehru said, the absence of Swaraj lay at the root of these two 
wrongs. The issue is said Gandhiji, ‘'whether Swaraj has to be 
gained through the new Councils or without the Councils. Know¬ 
ing the British Government to be utterly unrepentant, how can we 
believe that the new councils will lead to Swaraj?” It was an 
unforgettable speech—reasoned, moving, unanswerable. He carried 
the Resolution ultimately, with 1,855 out of a total of 2,728 dele 
gates voting in his favour. With that, the Freedom Movement 
entered the third and tinal phase. But it still awaited the endorse¬ 
ment by the annual session of the Congress which was to asseml)lc 
at Nagpur four months after. 



PART THREE 

Satyagraha and Swaraj 
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CHAPTER I 

NAGPUR CONGRESS AND AFTER 

Ihe gospel of non-violent non-co-operation is Gandhiji’s unique 
j;ilt to the Nation and to the world ; and it was at Nagpur that it 
was finally and enthusiastically proclaimed. In the long and 
Ciiequered struggle for our freedom other means had been tried 
and found infructuoiis. The Armed revolt of 1857 defeated its 
own end, because it was subdued by surperior force. When the 
leadership of the Freedom Movement came to the educated and 
well-to-do middle classes, the method they adopted was one of 
patient and persistent appeals. For almost a quarter of a century 
the nation |)oured forth a stream of petitions and appeals addressed 
ro the British ; hut these too had proved dupes. What, then, shall 
the Nation do to gain her freedom ? Gandhiji gave the answer at 
the special session of the Congress at Calcutta. About ten years 
later he expounded this new principle to ilte Western countries in 
a remarkable speech. He said: “The means adopted by us for 
attaining liberty arc unique, and as far as history shows us, have 
nor been adopted by any other people. Hitherto, nations have 
fought in the manner of the brute. They have wreaked vengeance 
upon those whom they have considered to be their enemies. We 
in India have endeavoured to reverse the process. We feel that 
the law that governs brute creation is inconsistent with human 
dignity. I personally would wait, if need he for ages, rather than 
seek to attain the freedom of my country through bloody means. 

1 feel in the innermost recesses of my heart that the world is sick 
unto death of blood-spilling. The world is seeking a way out and 
I flatter myself with the belief that perhaps it will he the privilege 
of the ancient land of India to show the way out to a hungering 
world.” (Quoted by Louis Fischer: Mahatma Gandhi^ p. 308). 

Some official records of the time have suggested that it was the 
passing of the Reforms Act of 1919 that led Gandhiji to inaugurate 
non-co-operation. That was not so. In fact at the Amritsar Con¬ 
gress he had even suggested that the Reforms might be tried for 
a time. It was the heartless attitude of the British towards the 
Punjab tragedy that provided the immediate provocation. To 
this was added the cause of the Khilafat. He made it clear in a 
letter written to the Viceroy on August 1, 1920, a little before the 
Special Session at Calcutta. * 'Tour Excellency’s light-hearted treat¬ 
ment of official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Mr. Montagu’s despatch and, above all, the shameful ignorance of 
the Punjab events and the callous disregard of the feelings of 
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Indians betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled me with tlic 
gravest misgivings regarding the future of the Empire, have estrang¬ 
ed me completely from the present Government, and have disabled 
me from rendering, as I have hitherto whole-heartedly rendered, 
my loyal co-operation. 

“In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by 
way of petitions, deputations, and the like is no remedy for moving, 
to repentance a Government so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare 
of its charge avS the Government of India has proved to be. In 
European countries condemnation of such grievous wrongs as the 
Khilafat and the i'unjab events would have resulted in a bloody 
revolution by the i)e()j)le. They would have resisted, at all costs, 
national emasculation. Half of India is too weak to oiler violent 
lesislaiice, and the other half is unwilling to do so. I have there¬ 
fore ventured to suggest the remedy of non-co-operation, whicli 
enables those who wish to dissociate themselves iroin Govermneni, 
and which, if unattended by violence and undertaken in an order¬ 
ed manner, must compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs 
committctl; but, whilst I pursue the policy of non-co-operation, in 
so far as 1 can carry the peoj)le with me, 1 shall not lose hope that 
you will yet see your way to do justice.” 

We have seen how at the Calcutta session the Non-co-operation 
Resolution was adopted against stiff opposition, csjtccially from 
C. R. Das and liis supporters. In Madhya Pradesh too there was a 
school which was not in favour of it. On lOth December 1920, a 
few days Itefore the Congress Session was to begin, Dadasaheb 
Khaparde published a memorandum pointing out how the Resolu¬ 
tion sought ro divert the energies of the Congress towards attaining 
sold torce and moral excellence, losing sight of immediate politi¬ 
cal objects. He argued that by boycotting the Councils wc would 
only avoid contact witli the clf fncto government and forgo the 
training ground for aetjuiring the kind of political-mindedness 
iiecessaiy for carrying on effective struggle, 'fhe non-co-operation 
movement, he said, may develop powers of endurance but cannot 
breed the energy and |)ractical wdsdom necessary for a political 
struggle. Thus by a curious reversal, those leaders who under 
Tilak had considered the Congress of 1906 too moderate and slow, 
now found that the Congress had outstripped them, leaving their 
counsel of co-operation far behind. 

Opposition to the new policy of the Congress also came from 
the members of the Imperial Legislative Council who, naturally, 
were unaccustomed to the rough and unpleasant realities of aggre¬ 
ssive politicvS. They issued a manifesto on the eve of the Nagpur 
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Session saying, “ We, the undersigned non-otlicial members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, while deeply regretting the resolu¬ 
tions in the House of Lords on the Punjab affairs and the decision 
of the Allies on tlie Kliiiaiat question, desire to express our 
emphatic disapproval of the policy and [)rinciple of non-co-opera- 
tiori. It is our deliberate conviction that the movement can do no 
good, hut is fraught witli harm to rlie best interests of the country, 
h will introduce elements of disorder and discord which will he 
laial to the successful working of the Reiorms on which the future 
of the country so largelv dej)ends.'* Those who signed this includ- 
c{l Suiendranaih Banerjec, Srlnivas Sastri and Raja of Mahmud- 
abad. 

It was amidst fears and aj)j)rehensioiis voiccfl from so many 
(juarrers fhat the Congress assetnhled at Nagpur to take the historic 
decision. The im])oitance of the occasion is indicated bv tl>e 
phenomenal mnnher of ahour IhTOO delegates who came lo Nagpur. 
Already the message of boycott sounded at the Calcutta session 
had readied the distant pans of tlie land. I.awyers and students 
in their hundreds had begun to quit the portals of courts and 
educational institutions. Many of rliem foret>;athercd at tlie 
Nagpur session to consecrate their services to the cause of the 
Nation. A magnificent paitdal had been erected at Craddock 
Town which from that date was re-named Congress Nagar. For 
the first time all delegates made it a point to conic clad in Swadeshi, 
and most of them donned on their heads the “Gandhi cap'’ which 
since then has been accepted as tlie badge of national service. A 
long procession of cars, with the Home-Rule flag fluttering on their 
bonnets, took the delegates and lenders from the railway station 
to the camp, C. Vijayaraghavachariar. the President, leading the 
procession. It went through the principal streets of the town lined 
by enthusiastic: crowds. AH the leaders were present at the Session, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, 
C. R. Das, besides M. A. jinnah, the Ali Brothers and Maulana 
Azad. On the dais, in front of the presidential table, stood a 
life-size oil painting of Lokmanya Tilak who had passed away 
live months ago. 

The Presidential address was a comprehensive and masterly 
survey of the major issues facing the country. He referred to the 
Rowlatt Act, the Punjab tragedy, the British reaction to it, the 
Khilafat movement, the treatment of Indians abroad and the 
Reforms Act. C. Vijayaraghavachariar himself was not a whole¬ 
hearted non-co-operator, and yet he presented the issue in a clear 
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l)alance(l way, and vacated his chair when that particular SLibje( t 
came for discussion. 

Conrcm[)orary news|)apers referred pointedly to a curious con- 
i^rast between this e^igantic: session and the recently concluded 
general elections. The first elections under the Montague-Chelnis- 
ford Reforms had ()ro\ed to he a miseral)le farce. As many as fi'e 
seats in Chhatlisgarh remained vacant hecause no one would conic 
forward U) cemtest them, FAen where elections were held there was 
hardly any interest. The Britishers tried to explain tliis away by 
saying that it was due to the lack of political consciousness among 
the people. Bur the aiiswcr to that was the Nagpur session of tlie 
C'ongress, at which more than 22,01)0 jiersons, including delegates 
and visitors were assendilerl, and the whole country outside was 
watching expectantly its results. Amrit Haztiar Palrika of that 
(late comments that the gathering of such large numbers in “an 
out of the way place'* as Nagpur is a proof ol' the awakened politi¬ 
cal consciousness of tlie p(a>ple. 

Tlie Nagpur Session camstituted a land-mark in the national 
movement. It established finally the un(|iiestionable leader- 
shi[) of Gandhiji in the rreedoin's struggle. It gave to the move¬ 
ment a dynamic objective and a militant programme. From 
Nagpur onwards the masses rallied to the movement and swelled 
its strength. The first Resolution was moved by Mahatma Gandhi 
defining the creed, and it made significant changes. It no longer 
stressed the British connection. It said, “within the Britisli 
Fmpire, if possible, and witliout, if necessary." It no longer (jiialifi 
cd the means as lieing “constitutional", hut said “the object of the 
Congress was the attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by 
all legitimate and peaceful means.*' Gandhiji explained the 
significance of these changes. He said that if the British connec¬ 
tion was for the advancement of India, we would not devStroy it, 
but if it was inconsistent with our self-respect then it was our duty 
to destroy it. He concluded: “If you want to carry this resolution 
I want you not only to give it your acclamation, but to support it 
with the faith and determination which nothing on earth can 
move, that you arc intent on getting Swaraj at the auliest possible 
moment by means that arc legitimate, i.e., honourable, by means 
that are jicaccful, that is non-violent. May God grant that you 
pass this resolution unanimously, and may God grant that 
have the courages and ability to carry out the resolution.” There 
was a heated discussion on the resolution. Mr. Tinnah strongly 
opposed the changes. He persisted in referring to Gandhiji as 
“Mr. Gandhi”, defying the shouts front the audience demanding 
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the appellation “Mahatma”. Mohammad Ali then humorously 
suggested tliat he might at least call him ‘Maulana\ But Jinnah 
was unbending. The Resolution on tlu* Creed was, however, adopt¬ 
ed with acclamation. There were otiier resolutions also, one on 
tlic removal of untouchability, another on the promotion of Khadi. 
rhe support to the Khilafat cause was realiirmed by another resolu¬ 
tion, while yet another created a Tilak Swaraj Fund of a crore of 
rupees. 

The most important Resolution was the lifth, on Non-Co-opera- 
tion. In the meetings of the Subjects Committee there had been 
much heat in discussing this resolution. C. R. Das. who had opposed 
it at Calcutta in September, had brought with him 250 delegates 
who were to oppose Non-co-operation. But (he magic of Gandhiji's 
persuasion achieved a singular triumph. Not only was opposition 
silenced but Deshbandhu C. R. Das liimself agreed to move the 
Resolution in the open session. In moN’ing it the Deshbandhu 
said: “I claim that this Resolution is stronger than the one passed 
at Calcutta. 1 claim that it is stronger, fuller and bolder, because 
this Nation is resolved to pm into force the entire scheme of Non- 
co-operation down to the non-payment of taxes. The call is sound¬ 
ed that every student, every agricultnrisl. lawyer, trader, everybody 
in the country should do his bit. It means that India refuses to 
have anything to do with the tyrannical macliincry of (Government. 
Kvery Indian is resolved not to touch it. 1 call upon you all, in 
rhe name of all iliat is holy, to carry this Resolution without a 
dissenting voice”. The text of the Resolution read thus: 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing (Govern¬ 
ment of India has forfeited rhe confKience of the country, and 

“Whereas the people of India arc now determined to establish 
Swaraj, and 

“Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to 
r'ne last Special Session of the Indian National Congress have failed 
to secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the re¬ 
dress of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially in refer¬ 
ence to the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

“Now this Congress, while reaffirming the resolution on Non¬ 
violent non-co-operation passed at the Special Session of the Con¬ 
gress at Calcutta, declares that the entire scheme or any part or 
parts of the scheme of non-violent Non-co-operation, with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present government 
nr one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other, should be put 
in force at a time to be determined by cither the Indian National 
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Congress or the All-India Congress Committee, and that in the 
meanwhile, to prepare the country for it, effective steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf: 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of sclioo! 

children (and not the children themselves) under the 
age of J6 years to make greater efforts for the purpose 
of withdrawing them from such schools, as are 
owned, aided or in any way controlled by governmem 
and concurrently to provide for their training in 
national schools or by such other means as may be 
within their power in the absence of such schools ; 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 16 and over to 

withdraw without delay, irrespective of consequences, 
from institutions owned, aided or in any way con¬ 
trolled by Government, if they feel that it is against 
their conscience to continue in institutions which are 
dominated by a system of government which the 
nation has solemnly rcvsoivcd to bring to an end, and 
advising such students either to devote themselves to 
some special service in connection with the Non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in 
national institutions : 

(c) by calling upon trustees, managers and teachers of 

government affiliated or aided schools and Munici¬ 
palities and Boards to help to nationalise them; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater effort to suspend 

their practise and to devote their attention to national 
service including boycott of law courts by litigants 
and fellow lawyers and the settlentent of disputes by 
private arbitration ; 

(e) in order to make India economically independent and 

self-contained by calling upon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade rela¬ 
tions, to encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and in that behalf by having a scheme of economic 
boycott planned and formulated by a committee of 
experts to he nominated by the AlhTndia Congress 
Committee ; 

(I) and generally, in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to 
the success of non-co-operation, by calling upon every 
section and every man and woman in the country to 
make the utmost possible contribution of self-sacnfice 
to the national movement; 
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(g) by organising committees in each village or group of 

villages with a provincial central organisation in the 
principal cities of each province for the purpose of 
accelerating the progress of non-co-operation ; 

(h) by organising a band of national workers for a service 

to be called the Indian National Service ; 

(i) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to be 

called the All-India Tilak Memorial Sw^araj Fund for 
the purpose of financing the loregoing National 
Service and the Non-cooperation movement in 
general. 

“This Congress congratulates the nation upon tlie progress 
made so far in working the programme of Non-co-operation, 
specially witli regard to the boycott of Councils by the voters, and 
claims in the circumstances in which they have been brought into 
(.xisrence. that the new councils do not repiesent the country, and 
trusts that those wlio have allowed themselves to he elected in spite 
of the deliberate absentation from the polls of an overwhelming 
majority of their constituencies, will see their way to resign their 
scats in the Councils, and that if they retain their scats in spite of 
the declared wish of their respective constituencies in direct 
negation of the principle of democracy, the electors will studiously 
refrain from asking for any political service from such councilors. 

“This Congress recognises the growing friendliness between the 
Police and the soldiery and the people, and hopes that the former 
will refuvse to subordinate their creed and country to the fulfilment 
of orders of their officers, and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards the people, will remove the reproach hitherto 
levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard for the 
feeling and sentiments of their own people; 

‘'And this Congress appeals to all pcoirlc in Government employ¬ 
ment pending the call of the nation for resignation of their service, 
to help the national cause by importing greater kindness and 
stricter honesty in their dealings with their people and fearlessly 
and openly to attend all popular gatherings whilst refraining froiTjt 
taking any active part therein, and, more specially, by openly ren¬ 
dering financial assistance to the national movement. 

‘‘This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on non-violence 
being the integral part of the Non-co-operation Resolution, and in 
thought, word and deed is as essential between people themselves 
as in respect of the Government, and this Congress is of opinion 
H-39 
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that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the growth of a 
true spirit of democracy, but actually retards the enforcement (it 
necessary) of the other stages of Non-co-operation. 

“Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may 
be redressed and Swaraj established within one year, this Congress 
urges upon all public bodies, whether affiliated to the Congress or 
otherwise, to devote their exclusive attention to the promotion ot 
non-violence and non-co-operation which can only he succeeded bv 
complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress 
calls upon public associations to advance Hindu-Muslcm unity and 
the Hindu delegates of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus 
to settle all disputes between Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, 
wherever they may be existing, and to make a special effort to rid 
Hinduism of the reproach of untouchability, and respectfully urges 
the religious heads to help the growing desire to reform Hindiiisni 
in the matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes.’’ 

After Deshbandhu Das had moved the Resolution, Gandhiji 
rose to second it. He emphasised the principle of non-violence and 
said, “You will eschew violence in thought, deed and word, whether 
in connection with Government or with ourselves, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do not require even one 
year to get Swaraj”. Other speakers among whom were Lal-i 
Lajpatrai and Bipin Chandra Pal supported the resolution. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, who was presiding during these discussions, the 
president having vacated the Chair for the purpose, invited any one 
who wanted to oppose the resolution to come forward, who would 
be given two minutes. No one came up. The resolution was ca** 
ried with thunderous acclamations. Thousands of delegates stood 
up shouting “ Gandhiji ki Jai”. Flowers were showered upon 
Mahatma Gandhi where he sat. It was a moving and inspiring 
scene. The Nation had chosen its leader. 

Before this momentous session ended it passed another resolution 
which was destined to have far-reaching influence on the country in 
the years to come. It was here, at Nagpur, that Congress adopted 
the linguistic principle for the realignment of provinces. Accord¬ 
ingly, it formed the Provincial Congress Committees on that basis. 
The result was that the Central Provinces were grouped under 
three committees, the Berar, later called Vidarhha Provincial Com¬ 
mittee, the Hindi C. P., later called Mahakoshal Provin¬ 
cial Committee, and the Marathi C. P. which became 
later the Nagpur Provincial Committee. This had an important 
consequence in the growth of the movement in Madhya Pradesh. 
Formerly all political activity was centered at Nagpur, but now, 
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(abalpur and Amravati which were the centres of the other two 
provincial committees also became the radiating nuclii of Congress 
work from where the movement spread out into the districts. In 
this sense the formation of the linguistic committees of the Congress 
(lid help in the National Movement. 

The Nagpur Congress helped to make the organization vigor¬ 
ous, disciplined and purposeful, possessing a vital programme and 
substantial financial resources. The Congress acejuired clearly 
uiarkcd items of political and constructive activity. Under 
Gandhiji's leadership it not only inaugurated the Non-violent Non- 
co-opeiation movement for political freedom, but the khadi, prohi¬ 
bition and anti-untouchabiliiy programmes of social reconstruction. 
The Congress became a comprehensive organization touching the 
life of the people at all points. Soon after the session concluded, 
the Congress went about the task of implementing its decisions in 
a businesslike manner. The ncwly-formcd All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee co'nsisting of 350 representatives met on 1st January 1921 
and drew up a plan to implement the Congress Resolution. A 
committee of nine was appointed for this purpose. For months 
thousands of Congress workers, among whom were students, 
teachers, professional men and women whcj had given up theit 
vocation, went out into the villages with the new teaching on their 
lips. Outstanding among those who made colossal sacrifice were 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, each throwing up a princely prac¬ 
tice at the Bar. The National leaders went from Province to 
Province, preaching swadeshi, hand-spinning, boycott of all Govern¬ 
ment posts and prohibition. Students collected heaps of foreign 
cloth, some men almost stripping themselves of what they were 
wearing, throwing into the heap hats, ties, trousers, and then 
ceremoniously setting fire to the heap. Thus the months of 1921 
went by, the tempo ^of the National Movement rapidly rising 
throughout the land, and the magic words, Swaraj, Swadeshi and 
Gandhi spreading far into the remotest villages Children in 
schools who had never been out of their villages or even seen a 
railway train prattled these words and waved the national flag. 

The Nagpur Session of the Congress gave a tremendous fillip 
to the movement in Madhya Pradesh. Soon after the close of the 
Session Mahatma Gandhi toured the Province, and explained to 
the people the decisions taken by the Congress. Pandit Sunderlal 
and Bhagwandin made the Central Provinces their home and 
established a Non-Co-operators’ Ashram, and the Tilak Vidyalaya 
at Nagpur. Hundreds of students left schools and colleges and 
joined the Tilak Vidyalaya and the National College. The 
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volunteers in Nagpur took up the Prohibition programme enthusi¬ 
astically and organised a citywide picketing of liquor shops. It was 
so effective that when Government began to auction liquor shops iu 
February as usual, they found difficulty in getting bidders to come 
forward, and there was a heavy fall in the excise revenue. Some 
of the leaders of this movement, like Dr. Cholkar and Dr. Paranjpc, 
were arrested, but this only served to intensify the picketing 
further. Government ap[)eared to be touched to the quick by this 
programme of the Congress more than by any other, because it 
affected their excise income which at that time w^as second in 
importance only to the land revenue. On 27th January the police 
opened fire on a crowd of picketers as a result of which ten persons 
were killed. It was the first instance of police firing in Nagpur since 
the movement started, hut was certainly not the last. It sent a 
wave of horror and anger throughout the State, and helped to 
make the peoj)le more determined. The Nagpur District Council, 
which had earlier decided not to welcome the Duke of Connaugln, 
voted Rs. 2,000 for carrying out the picketing of licjuor shops. 
The lawyers gave up their practice at considerable personal loss, 
and some who could not go so far, insisted on entering the courts 
with Gandhi caps on, thus calling upon themselves the wrath of 
the officials. Tlic District Councils insisted on hoisting the 
national flag on their buildings defying the Government’s orders. 
All this served an important psychological purpose. It shvX)k 
people out of their mood of fear and subservience, and it also 
shook the prestige of the British Government. To a people, wliom 
generations of subjection liad rendered meek and helpless this was 
a new experience. To he able to look the mighty powers in the 
face, to hold one’s head high, to defy anything un)ust and to pay 
the price of defiance by unrepentent suffering—this indeed was the 
sign of national maturity. This was the transformation that 
Gandhiji wrought upon the people. 

The new mood was best reflected in the Hindi C. P, Provincial 
Political Conference held at Jabalpur in May 1921. Dr. Ragha- 
vendra Rao presided over the conference which was attended by 
a record number of delegates and visitors. The address of the 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Seth Govind Das and the pre¬ 
sidential address set the note for the entire proceedings. They 
exposed the hollowness of the Reforms and the opportunism of 
those who had entered the Councils. “We hold the view”, Dr. Rao 
said, “that the present vsystem of Government is morally indefen¬ 
sible, politically insensible and is intended to emasculate our man¬ 
hood and to complete the process of our economic subjection”. He 
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defended the policy of non-co-operation on the ground that it was 
based on the traditions and morality of our race. “Our habits of 
drought, our past history and national character point in the dircc- 
non of winning our enemies by allowing ourselves to sutler rathei 
iban intlict violence on our opponents". Earlier tlie delegates to the 
Conference were welcomed by the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Seth Govind Das. Since, at the time of the 
('onteieiice be had been laid up with high fever, the address 
was read on his behalf by Sliri Naihuram Modi. In his address 
Seth Govind Das gave a detailed account of the progress of the non- 
co-operation movement in tiie Hindi C. P. area and said that, on 
every item, such as, boycott of councils, boycott of schools and 
colleges and boycott ol law courts, the people in that area had 
achieved conspicuous results. As many as 35 lawyers had, by that 
time, given up their practice. Speaking with particular reference 
to the contribution of the students in the National Movement, he 
said: “Tlie most effective propagation of the Congress ideal has 
been made by batclies of young students going round the lanes and 
streets of tlie town singing national songs. The result of this is 
that these patriotic songs are on the lips of the common masses 
nnd the people have been awakened to a new national spirit'’. 
The conference set up a committee for Mahakoshal with Dr, Rao 
as president and prepared a programme for intensive political 
propaganda throughou!; tlie area. 

The newly formed Hindi C. P. Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee met on the 27th November 1921 at Sagar and was attended 
by 63 members. Dr. Raghaveiidra Rao was elected President, 
wliilc Shri Umakant Balwant Ghate, Seth Govind Das and Abdul 
Kadir Siddiqui were elected Vice-Presidents. I'he Secretaries were 
Shri K. R. .Khandckar, and Thakur Laxman Singli. The Com- 
Hiittec also elected the representatives to the All-India Congress 
Committee among whom were Shyam Sunder Bhargava, Pandit 
R. S. Shukla, Nathuram Modi, Ghansliyam Singh Gupta and 
Thakur Chhedilal. The committee adopted a resolution to imple¬ 
ment the plan of Satyagraha in the region. “In the opinion of the 
committee, non-violence is the main condition for the individual 
and mass satyagraha and that the committee should organise 
satyagraha in areas most suitable for the movement as soon as pos¬ 
sible including no-tax campaign, provided the committee is satisfied 
that the conditions laid down by the All-India Congreess Committee 
are complete.” The Hindi C. P. Committee met again 
Ml January 1922 at Hosbangabad at which it was decided to collect 
a lakh and a half rupees for the Tilak Swarajya Fund. A Rashtriyii 
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Shiksha Mandal was also formed for controlling all the nationa! 
schools in the province, and Dr. Raghavendra Rao, Thakur 
Chhedilal and Shyam Sunder Bhargava were elected members «»[ 
the Shiksha Board. Regarding Satyagraha, they adopted the 
following resolution : 

''In the light of the resolution passed by the Ahmedabad Ses¬ 
sion, the Provincial Congress Committee orders that the working 
committee should select a rural area of any district within ten days 
wliere a favourable atmosphere of mass satyagraha may he prepared 
The working committee should then start the mass satyagralia 
whenever and wherever it decides.” 


Able leaders sprang up to carry forward the work. Pandit 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi and Madhaorao Sapre had already created 
a powerful organ in Karmaveer at Jabalpur. Others like Seth 
Govind Das, Shyam Sunder Bhargava, Nathuram Modi and 
Gyanchandra Verma in Jabalpur, Khandekar in Sagar, Umakani 
Ghate and Salpekar in Chhindwara, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
and Dr. Raghavendra Rao in Chbattisgarh mobilised the public 
enthusiasm and support in these areas where political awareness 
had not been conspicuous in the first decade of tlie century. In 
Berar where the national movement had taken linn root long before 
it spread to other parts of the Province, it now progressed under 
the leadership of B. G. Khaparde, Dr. Moonje, M. S. Aney and 
Veer Wamanrao Joshi. The inauguration of the Non-co-opera-^ 
tion Movement, however, resulicd in the growth of divergent 
opinions in Berar. We have already seen how, on the eve of the 
Nagpur Session of the Congress, Dadasaheb Khaparde had voiced 
his apprehension regarding the policy of Non-co-operation and 
boycott. There was a school of thought owing its allegiance to 
Tilak, which was of the same opinion as Dadasaheb. But Veer 
Wamanrao Joshi, and his followers were of a different view and 
whole-heartedly supported Non-co-operation. In the pursuit of this 
policy Veer W^imanrao Joshi had, in fact, already felt the blow 
of official persecution having been sentenced under section 124-A. 

Meanwhile Chelmsford completed his term as Viceroy, which 
coincided with the conclusion of the Budget Session of the newly 
elected legislatures at the Centre and in the provinces. On 2nd 
April 1921 Lord Reading succeeded Chelmsford. He was a 
different kind of man from his predecessor. He gave the impression 
of being an intellectual, astute and brilliant, with a remarkably 
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successful career which had made him Lord Chief Justice of England 
before being appointed Viceroy of India. The non-co-operation 
niovement was at its height when he took office, and soon after, 
i ll rough the intervention of Pandit Malaviya, a meeting between 
him and Gandhiji was arranged. In the latter part of May 1921, 
iiie two met and had thirteen hours of discussions spread over five 
.i:iys. It is interesting to read what the Viceroy thought of 
(Tandhiji. Writing to his son in England Lord Reading says: 
“lie came in a white dhoti and cap woven on a spinning wheel, 
wiih bare feet and legs, and my first impression on seeing him 
iisliered into the room was that there was nothing to arrest atten- 
fion in his appearance.But when he talks, the impres¬ 

sion is different. He is direct, and ex])resses himself well in 
(xcellent English with a fine appreciation of the value of the words 
iu* uses. Tliere is no hesitation about him and there is a ring of 
sincerity in all that he utters, save when discussing some political 
(juestions. His religious and moral views are admirable 
and are on a remarkably high altitude, though I must confess, 1 

find it difficult to understand his practice of them in politics. 

Our conversations were of the frankest; lit was supremely courteous 
with manners of distinction.'' (Louis Vi^chcr:Mahatma Gandhi, 
p. 217). 

Mothing tangible resulted from this interview, which was not 
surprising. The only conseciiiencc was that at Reading’s request, 
Gandhiji persuaded Maulana Mohammad Ali to clarify that he 
intended his Khilafat movement to follow the path of non-violence. 
The Maulana accordingly issued a statement tliat he would not 
“directly or indirectly advocate violence at present or in future nor 
»reate an atmosphere of preparedness for violence as long as wc 
are associated with the movement of non-violent non-co operation''. 
But this did not mean that they would give up the struggle. The 
Khilafat Conference held at Karachi in August passed a resolution 
calling upon Muslims to refuse to serve Government not only in 
civil but also in a military capacity. Shortly after this Mohammad 
Ali was arrested, and it was followed by the arrest of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat Ali also. They were tried for causing disaffec¬ 
tion in the army and sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 
On October 5th the Congress Working Committee met in Bombay 
and adopted a resolution almost identical with that passed by the 
Khilafat Conference at Karachi, declaring that “it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connections with the Gov¬ 
ernment and find some other means of livelihood." In other words, 
the Congress too was now asking the soldiers to leave the army. 
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Jr was while the country was in this mood that the Prince ol 
Wales, who later became King Edward VIII, decided to visit India. 
A hartal was declared wherever tlie i^rince went. In tlic 
Central Assembly a resolution was moved by Dr. Hari Singh Gom 
proposing that a welcome address be drafted and presented to the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to India. Among the few who 
strongly opposed the resolution was Shri K. B. L. Agnihotri of 
Bilaspur who, though not a Congressman at the time, refused to be 
a party to the welcome. In opposing the resolution he said : ‘‘From 
the attitude of the |)cople, as is apparent from the demonstrations 
all over the country, it is clear that the visit will he boycotted by the 
public whose representatives we claim to be. It is true, having the 
means and the power, this House can make the visit successful in 
some ways, hut will that be regarded as having been done in our repic 
sentative character or according to the vvislies of the people? The 
passing of this resolution by this House, I respectfully heg to sub¬ 
mit, will have the effect of further exasperating Indian public 
opinion.’' No doubt the resolution was passed in spite of this 
opposition. In the Provincial Legislature at Nagpur tiic motion 
to present a Welcome Address to the Prince was opposed by 
K. ib Pande who feelingly argued : “The Punjab grievances are 
not redressed. The Khilafat c|uestion is yet in the melting pot. 
Many of the non-co-operators are rotting in jail, and many think 
that it is better to be inside than outside the jails. What has 
brought the country to such a dire state of desperation? It is the 

policy of our Indian Government.I regret I cannot 

support this resolution cither on my behalf or on behalf of the 
constituenev which I represent,” The onlv other member to 
oppo.se it was R. M. Deshmukh who said. “Our Royal Highness 
is coming to India under such circumstances that I, as a loyal 
citizen of his, feel very reluctant to be a party to an organization 
for his reception.” The atmosphere in Nagpur wuis so tense that 
the Reception to the Prince of Wales had to be held on the grounds 
of the Government House instead of in the Council Hall. The 
hartal w^as complete in all the big cities that the Prince visited: 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay. At Bombay there were 
clashes between the volunteers and the Police. Gandhiji was 
grieved, and underwent a five days' fast. Government set about 
arresting the leaders and the Congress volunteers in large numbers. 
Within a few days C. R. Das, Lajpat Rai and Motilal Nehru were 
in jail. By December 1921 more than twenty thousand congress¬ 
men had been locked up in prison. 
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Thus, when the annual session of the Congress assembled at 
Aiitncdabad in the last week of December 1921, not only was the 
President-elect of the year, Desbandhu C. R. Das, in jail but 
ilioiisands of others were also locked up preventing their attending 
the session. The atmosphere was tense, the attendance less than 
usual. Curiously enough the Government Report for the year, 
referring to the small attendance at the Congress, explains that it 
was partly the result of *‘the presence of the Prince of Wales at 
Calcutta, and the brilliant festivities which accompanied his wel¬ 
come.’’ The truth is that in Calcutta the hartal was so successful 
that even the butchers were on strike, and the ollicial minions were 
hard put to it to find the meat to load the banquet table, 'fhe 
Ahmedabad Congress reaflirmed the Non-co-operation resolution. 
But Swaraj which was expected in a year was still far away. Every 
one seemed to expect a new move from Mahatma Gandhi. A mass 
civil disobedience on an issue like the non-payment of tax seemed to 
he an elfectivc method of struggle. But the great leader, who was 
also an expert strategist was looking for the proper time, place ami 
occasion The delegates returned to their several places expectant 
and prepared. Just before they dispersed Gandliiji had gone from 
camp to camp explaining to the delegates the principles and 
lechnitiiic of Civil Disobedience and the essence of Non-violence. 

The year 1922 dawned and Gandhiji was ready with the pro¬ 
gramme of mass civil disobedience. Bardoli was to be the scene, 
a ( ompact, disciplined agricultural population of 87,000 persons; and 
tlie issue was the non-payment of the enhanced land tax. But 
before this vital movement could be launched came the terrible 
news of the tragedy at Chaiiri Chaura. On the 8th February the 
Bardoli campaign was to have been launched, but only a few days 
before, on 4th February, a Congress procession led by the National 
Volunteers passed along the street at Chauri (''haiira. IVople at 
the rear end complained that some constables had abused them. 
Then, in the words of Gandhiji. writing in Young India, “the mob 
turned. The constables oj>encd fire. The little ammunition they 
had was exhausted and they retired to the lhana for safety. The 
mob. my informant tells me, therefore, set fire to the thana. The 
self-imprisoned constables had to cornc out for dear life and as they 
did so they were hacked to pieces and the mangled remains were 
throwm into the raging flames.” This version, as described by 
Gandhiji himself, has been quoted in order to indicate what mental 
anguish he would have sulTered on hearing this action of the Con¬ 
gress volunteers, which explains why he forthwith suspended the 
Bardoli campaign and withdrew the Non-co-operation movement 
from the whole country. The nation had been keyed up for the 

H.40 
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hig movement; repression had whetted their spirits; the moment 
had come when at the leader’s word in every town and even village, 
masses of people would have defied the law. The flood-gates were 
about to be opened: and at that moment Gandhiji cried halt. And 
that was the moment chosen by Lord Reading to seize the man 
who had stood between the Government and the deluge. Gandhiji 
was arrested on lOth March 1922. It was a Friday. At 10-30 in 
the evening the Superintendent of Police rode up to the Sabarmati 
Ashram and stopped his car about half a furlong from Gandhijis 
hut. He sent a word through one of the members of the Ashram 
that the Mahatma was under arrest and should get ready to go 
with him. About half a dozen Ashramites were with him at that 
time when the news was announced. He did not take much time 
to get ready, but before leaving asked his companions to join him 
in singing his favourite hymn *Vaisliava Janalo\ And immedi¬ 
ately in a smiling and happy mood he walked up to the car and 
was taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 



CHAPTER n 

'TO CHANGE OR NOT TO CHANGE' 

I 


The timing of Gandhiji's arrest is significant. For two years 
he had been preaching defiance of law, hut Government did not 
touch him. Ever since Lord Reading took office Whitehall had 
been suggesting to him the need to arrest the leaders of the non- 
co-operation movement. But the Viceroy stayed his hand. The 
wave of national movement was 'surging up throughout the 
country in the months following the Nagpur Congress, and 
Gandhiji was on the crest of the wave. Lord Reading feared 
what uncontrollahle storm he might let loose in the country if 
he seized Gandhiji at that time. When the year 1922 opened, 
Montagu, the Secretary of State, again asked the Viceroy to arrest 
the Congress leaders including Gandhiji. But the moment was 
not yet ripe for ;Goverument. Then came Chauri Chaura and 
the suspension of the movement. Nothing perhaps brings out 
ihe unicjiie greatness of Gandhiji—his courage which knows no 
flinching, his fearless espousal of non-violence even in the teeth 
of unpopularity—as this act of withdrawal of the Non-co-operation 
movement as soon as he saw it drift to violence. But Gandhiji's 
greatness was Government’s opportunity. The country was dumb¬ 
founded at this sudden turn. Many in the Congress too were 
vexed and disappointed. For the second time the leader had 
buoyed up the nation with the hope of a struggle only to let 
them down. With glee*Lord Reading wrote: '‘Gandhi had pretty 
well run himself into the last ditch as a politician*'. To arrest him 
now would be safe: there would be no conflagration. There was 
none. " I have had no trouble so far arising from Gandhi’s 
arrest ”, wrote Reading with satisfaction. But what the Viceroy 
(lid not realise was that his action is arresting him, and even 
more, in trying him helped Gandhiji to reach the hearts of his 
people, soothe their annoyance at the suspension of the move¬ 
ment, and win their love in even greater measure than before. 
The crowds that filled the court-room during his trial wept when 
they heard the sentence of six years’ imprisonment pronounced. 
Many fell at his feet. He was firmly in the hearts of the people 
as their undisputed hero. 

But for some time he was not there to lead them. Satyagraha 
had been suspended. Many other leaders, like Motilal Nehru 
and C. R. Das, were also in jail. What was the country now to 
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do? True, there were the legislatures; for about fiften nioiuhs 
they had been decorously debating under the indulgent eye of 
Bureaurracy. 'They had, however, served some purpose in voicing 
public grievances. The fact that these were uttered by the mildest 
of moderates must at least prove how deep-seated the grievances 
should be. In Madhya Pradesli Legislative Council there wcae 
some Liberals, such as Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis, who was the 
President of the Council, B. K. Bose, M. V. Joshi, N. A. 
Gravid, K. P. Pande, R. M. Deshrnukh and G. P. Jaiswal. In the 
August 1921 Session of the Council, G. P. Jaiswal brought uj) a 
Resolution asking for an eiujuiry into the economic condition c'f 
the peasantry and the establishment of Debt Conciliation Boards. 
Onicial opposition naturally forced the mover to withdraw the 
Resolution, but the debate served to focus public attention on the 
problem, so that more effective action could be taken some time 
later. During the Winter Session of the Council in the same year 
a Resolution moved by Mohamad Ahmad brought to public notice 
the ill-treatment of political prisoners by the Police and Jail 
authorities. The Resolution, as amended by K. P. Pande, read: 
“This Council recommends that standing orders be immediatelv 
issued to Police and Jail autliorities in every district to treat poli¬ 
tical prisotiers with general civility when cm trial and after con¬ 
viction according to their social position in life.'*. Speaking on 
this motion, the mover referred to the callous manner in which 
highly respected leaders had been treated by the police. He said: 
“A political offender when arrcvstcd is, as a rule, handcuffed and 
paraded along the streets. I do not know if this is done with a 
view to strike terror in the minds of the people and to inspire awe 
and fear regarding the might of the Government. Let me humbly 
inform the miglvty (>ovcrnmcnt tliat such a course seeks rather to 
create a feeling of defiance and bitterness than a feeling of awe 
and fear. Tlie people have begun to believe that * iron bars do 
not a prison makeand that the country’s cause requires that thev 
should manfully suffer imprisonment.”. The motion was, sur¬ 
prisingly enough, adopted by the House, in spite of the Home 
Member’s protestations. 

The ill-treatment of political leaders came up again in a sub¬ 
sequent session of the Council producing considerable heat. The 
occasion was provided by an incident at Raipur. On 25th March 
1922, the Provincial Conference was held there with Shri Umakant 
Balwant Ghate as president. Gandhiji had been arrested and sen¬ 
tenced, political life in the country was rather subdued, and 
Bureaucracy was in a gloating mood. The District Police in Rai¬ 
pur decided that they should provoke the organisers of the confer¬ 
ence by demanding entry into the pandal for a police officer in 
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addition to the two for whom passes had been issued. Word had 
reached the conference office about this move. News had come 
fliat the police liad decided to arrest Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla. 
It had been brought to the confereme camp by Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Mishra who, since the historic Nagpur Session, had joined 
(he ranks of the Congress having given up his studies at Allahabad. 
The plan of tlie police was to provoke the organivsers of the con¬ 
ference by forcing entry into the meeting, and, if prevented—as 
they hoj)ed they would he—then the arrest could be made easily, 
Thar decided the issue. Pandit Shukla liimself, with Wamanrao 
Lakhe, Madliorao Sapre, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra and 
Raghavendra Rao went to the entrance to await the gate-crashing 
police. At about two in the afternoon, when the (onference was 
about to begin, the City Inspector accomi)anied by Kxtra-Assisiant 
Commissioner, two sub-iuvspectors and about eight or nine con- 
sral)les arrived at the gate. When a sub-insj)ector advanced for¬ 
ward trying to enter the compound. Pandit Shukla asked him if 
he had a ticket, and suggested that, if not, he sliould buy one 
before he entered. The sub-inspector was not used to that kind 
of behaviour, and he tried to force himself in between wliere 
Pandit Shukla and Wamanrao Lakhe stood hand-in-hand. The 
linked hands would not allow him to break through, and the City 
Inspector immediately ordered the arrest of Pandit Shukla. He 
clamped on his hands the pair of handcuffs which had been 
brought for the purpose, and he was led along the street to the 
kotvvali where he was locked uj). 

The incident became a major political issue. The action of 
the police had been wholly contrary to law. Tliere was no ride 
entitling police ollicers to free enrraiKe into the conference. If 
was a grossly high-handed action made worse by their deliberate 
offensiveness in handcuffing and detaining for over forty hours an 
eminent leader of the province. It was so outrageous that sixteen 
constables in the town resigned in protest. Government was forced 
to conduct an enc|uiry, and T,atham, the Deputy Inspc'^tor- 
Gencral of Police, was entrusted with it. When he asked Pandit 
Shukla to give his statement, the latter refused saying that the 
outrage had been committed in public while he was doing a pub¬ 
lic duty, and, therefore, he had nothing personal to say. Months 
later, when the Legislative Council met in September 1922, the 
question was debated with great heat on a motion for enquiry 
brought forward by N. A, Dravid. For two full days the debate 
went on, and while speaker after speaker pointed out the unjust 
provocative nature of the police conduct, the Chief Secretary and 
the Home Member were unmoved, and the motion was, in the end, 
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lost—twenty-two members voting for it and thirty-two against 
It nonetheless served its purpose. It proclaimed the reaction of 
even moderate opinion on the conduct of authority, and exposed 
it in its true nakedness. 

Later in the year, in the November 1922 session, Ananui 
Prasad brought another resolution recommending the release ot 
all political prisoners. When the Home Member argued that they 
could be released if they apologised or offered security, Seth Sheola! 
retorted: “Sir, political prisoners who are serving their terms oi 
imprisonment believe that they are serving their country by 
remaining in jails and, therefore, they neither apologise nor give 
any security.’' The Resolution was, as usual, lost—ten voting for 
and thirty-one against. But, again, it had its political value. 
Apart from these del)ates of a political nature, tlte Council also did 
some useful work. The Nagpur University Bill was passed and put 
on the Stature Book, while in the Central Legislature some im¬ 
portant pieces of legislation such as. The Indian Factories Act, tlie 
Indian Mines Act, and the Workman’s Compensation Act were 
passed, and some unwanted laws like the Rowlatt Act and the 
Press Act of 1910 were repealed. 

It was, therefore, natural that with active political agitation 
more or less quiescent, persons should begin to think of the legis¬ 
latures as possible alternative spheres of action. Some of them 
even felt that the Councils could he used in obstructing the 
machinery of Government as well as for getting some desirable 
work done. Most of all, tlic councils could he used as a forum for 
ventilating the grievances of the country. The Committee 
ap[)ointcd by the Congress Working Committee in June 1922 to 
report on the preparedness of the country for Civil Disobedience 
recommended among other things that “Non-co-operators should 
contest the election on the issue of the redress of the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj, and make every endeavour 
to be returned in a majority.” This recommendation had. of course, 
CO be considered by the Gaya Session of the Congress to be held 
later in the year. The trend of opinion in one important section 
of the Nagpur Congress Committee was also taking the direction 
of legislative activity. Dr. Moonje, who took the lead in this 
matter gathered round him a strong group, and a recommendation 
was made to the All-India Congress Committee urging “the princi¬ 
ple of agitation to be mainly to face Government and capture all 
public bodies, including Councils, with a view to carry out the 
policy of non-co-operation.” In Berar too the enthusiasm for the 
programme of Civil Disobedience was waning. In fact Berar had 
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not at any time wholly accepted the programme of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. Dadasaheb Khaparde was a strong Tilakite and was con¬ 
vinced that Tilak would not have accepted the policy of non-co- 
operation. For this reason the leadership in Berar during the 
(lays of non-co-operation had passed into the hands of Vir Waman- 
rao Joshi who was now in jail having been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ improvement under section 124-A. Thus the views of the 
Berar Congress Committee also were now veering round to 
Di’. Moonje's. 

The Mahakhosal Committee largely stood by the mandate of 
Gandhiji and was earnest about carrying forward the constructive 
programme, while the political struggle was under suspension. But 
here too a clear section was emerging which felt drawn towards 
Council-entry and resistance from within. These developments 
were bur a reflection of the re-thinking that was taking place in 
the Congress at the All-India level. To change or not to change, 
whether it was better to siand firm in the path of self-purification, 
khadi, untoiichability and moral uplift, or to take a realistic hold 
on ourselves and enter the Councils, and by entering wreck them— 
that was the (|uestion which faced all Congressmen when they 
gathered for the annual session at Gaya. But Gaya decided clearly 
for the sterner though, in the opinion of many, not opportune 
course of keeping our of the legislatures. The eloquence of 
C. R. Das, the logic of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the dialectic of 
Srinivasa Iyengar proved of no avail in changing the Congre’^s 
from the Gandhian path whose exponent at the Gaya session was 
C. Rajagopalachari. Though agreeing with the Civil Disobedience 
Committee that the moment was not ripe for a mass movement, 
the Congress decided that they should prepare the country to be 
in readiness for it. 

It is profitable to enquire into the causes for such a divergence 
in the Congress opinion which occurred time and again, separating 
one group that stood solely for political activity from the other 
which considered political activity subordinate to the regenerating 
and constructive programme. Gandhism is a composite philosophy 
in which political activity, social revival, economic self-reliance and 
spiritual integrity are all contributing elements. Whenever 
Gandhiji launched his Movement full blast all these aspects found 
expression, and jointly went to make that enormous mass power 
which is always its distinguishing feature. But at times when the 
Movement had spent itself, before it gathered strength again for 
another upsurge, Gandhiji would withdraw some of the dynamic 
elements in his philosophy, such as political agitation, and keep 
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up only tlic Other less spectacular and more subtle activities, like 
spinning, social reform and education. There were many among 
his ardent followers who accepted the philosophy in its entirety, 
who would toil in the villages or fight in the legislatures with etpial 
enthusiasm. Bur there were others who hy temperament and 
training could hend their energies only to one aspect of Gandhiji's 
campaigns, the political aspect. Conversely tliere were others, like 
Acharya Vinoha, who were happy only in the constructive aspect 
of his [)rogramme. Therefore, whenever during the interregnum 
lietween swee|)ing movcmenis, such as occurred in 1923 or again 
in 1934, Candliiji concentrated purely on the constructive work, 
those of the other group sought the legislative sphere for the 
exjU'ession of their energies. It is clear that such diversions never 
indicated a recantation of Gandhism nor any disloyalty to his 
principles. On the contrary the work done hy Congressmen in the 
legislatures during the periods of Council-entry whether after 1923 
elections or after tlie 1926 elections, was conceived in the Gandhian 
spirit and contributed not a little to buoying up of the national 
impulse. V. J. Patel's Prevsidentship of the Legislative Assembly. 
C. R. Das’s work in the Bengal Council, Motilal Nehru’s fights in 
the Central l.egislature are all glowing episodes in our freedom 
struggle. True, this was not evident to the people at the time when 
the political divergence took place : but looking back on it from 
present day it is abundcntly clear to us. 

Thus it ha|3pened that with the beginning of 1923 an able and 
powerful group led hy C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru set 
about forming tlic vSwarajist Party to carry the fight into the 
legislatures. Soon after tlie CkaV't Session the aims and objects and 
the constitution of a Congress-Khilafat Swaraj Party were 
announced by C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan. 
The new party w^is clearly stated to he within the body of the 
Congress with the purpose of attaining Swaraj through a pro¬ 
gramme incliuling Council-entry as explained hy C. R. Das. 
Through the first lialf of 1923 the conflict of ideals hetw^een these 
two wings of the Congress greatly paralysed all political activity. 
The result was that public agitation, though simmering on many 
issues, failed to find effective expression. One specific question was 
particularly prominent. The Budget of 1923 revealed a large 
deficit and in order to bridge it, if was proposed to enhance the 
Salt Tax by a hundred per cent. The Delhi Session of the 
Assembly voted against this enhancement and the Viceroy, exer¬ 
cising his special powers for the second time, certified the Finance 
Bill with the Salt Tax at the enhanced figure. It was an excellent 
opportunity for the nation to demonstrate the hollowness of the 
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Reforms and protest against the Viceroy's defiance of the wishes 
or the legislature. Even the Government of India’s Annual Report 
admits that “had the Non-Co-operation Party been possessed of 
anything like its former vigour, it is quite possible that the certi¬ 
fication of the Salt Tax might have provided it with a fresh lease 
of life.'' [India in 1922-23 p. 297.) But then, the hollowness of 
tile Reforms had been adequately and painfully brought home 
even to those Liberals who had joined in working them. Early in 
1923 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru resigned from the Executive Council 
of Governinent of India. This was followed by the resignation of 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad from Bombay Government and C. Y. 
Cliintamani and Jagat Narain from U.P. Government. A number 
of events, besides the use of the Viceroy's special |)owers, liad result¬ 
ed in their disillusionment about the Reforms. In fact with the 
exist of Montagu from the India Office (he left on 9th March 1922 
and Gandhiji was arrested on 10th March), and with the appoint¬ 
ment of Viscount Peel as Secretary of State for India, the veil of 
pretext and make-believe about the Reforms had been dropped. In 
January 1923 tlie outspoken Dispatch from the Secretary of State 
to tlie Viceroy gave the quietus to any hope of amplifying the 
Reforms. The appointment of the Lee Commission following 
Lloyd George’s notorious “Steel Frame” speech in the British 
Parliament, made it obvious tliat the stranglc-hold of the 
Bureaucracy on India was, if anything, to be tightened more firmly. 
Gleefully looking forward to this prospect, the British Civil Service 
liecamc obstreperous. The members of the Service in Central 
Provinces made themselves specially conspicuous in this attitude 
when they gave evidence before the Lee Commission. “A far more 
unabashed piece of effrontery was the Memorandum presented by 
ihe C. P. and Berar Association. The frankness with which that 
Memorandum c:omj)rchcnsively cursed the Reforms, the Indian 
Press, politicians and Indian officials and, in a minor key, the 
Government of India and the India Oflicc. mi^ht stagger any 
casual reader. It was exactly on all fours with the Memorandum 
of the Civil Servants of C. R and Berar. sent to the Secretary of 
State for India eighteen months ago. The Services in that Memo¬ 
randum took the astonishing step of arraigning the Government of 
India before the Secretary of State who himself did not escape sly 
digs. . . , The present Memorandum was the same retouchcfl 

here and there." (Mitra: Indian Annual Register 1923 Vol. IL) 
The Services in Central Provinces were perhaps emboldened by 
the fact that one of the members of the Commission w^as that old 
sun-dried bureaucrat of this Province, Sir Reginald Craddock 
whose heart, they knew, was with them, 
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Meanwhile the Congress made earnest efforts to effect an 
understanding between the two wings in view of the forthcomini^ 
general elections. On May 25th the All-India Congress Committee 
met at Bombay. M. V. Abhyankar who was by then the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the Nagpur Congress Committee, moved a resolu- 
tion declaring Council-entry at the next elections a part of tlie 
Congress programme, while Purushottam Das Tandon moved a 
compromise resolution reconciling the two views, and Jawaharlal 
Nehru supported it. After two days of dicussions Shri TandoiVs 
Resolution was passed, 96 voting for it and 71 against it. Tht 
resolution said that since there was a strong body of opinion within 
the Congress in favour of contesting elections, and the existing 
tlivisions amongst Congressmen were weakening its influence, it 
was absolutely necessary to close up their ranks and present a unii- 
ed front and no propaganda should be carried amongst the voters 
in furtherance of the Gaya Resolution relating to Council boycott. 
Although this seemed to settle the issue, it brought no real 
liiianimity. 


II 

At about this time the No-Changers were demonstrating in 
Nag[)ur that the spirit of agitation and defiance of Governmeni’s 
authority was still vigorous. From April to August 1923, the 
attention ot the whole country had been drawn by the determined 
and dramatic tussle between the Congress and the local authorities 
at Nagpuron the issue of the National Flag. It has actually lirsi 
started at Jabalpur when the Congress members of the Munici¬ 
pality decided to hoist the National Flag on the municipal build¬ 
ings. Ever since the Congress launched on a militant programme 
under Gandhiji’s lead it had adopted the tricolour flag with the 
Charkha in the centre as the emblem of the Nation. On 18th 
March 1923, on Gandhi Day, the National Flag was hoisted on 
the building of the Jabalpur Municipality. The European Deputy 
Commissioner in high dudgeon ordered the flag to he pulled down, 
and the overzealous police not only took it down but trampled on 
it. This at once touched off an indignant agitation. The District 
Congress Committee started a Satyagraha, and Pandit Sunderlal, 
Subhadra Kumari Chauhan, Nathuram Modi and some volunteers 
took out a procession with the Flag, in defiance of the Deputy 
Commissioner's orders. The procession was stopped by the police 
and all the leaders were arrested. Upon this all the members of 
the Municipality resigned in a body as a protest. Pandit Sunderlal 
was tried and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. A miniature 
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which was on his person was forcibly seized against which as a 
protest he went on a fast for seventy-two hours while awaiting 
trial. 

The high-handed action of tfie District authorities at Jabalpur 
provoked the people throughout the Province and the Nagpur 
Congress Coinmittee took up the cliallenge. The “No-Changers“ 
wing of the Congress, those who were hrm believers in the patli 
ol non-co-opcratioii, saw here a cause that was worth fighting for. 
An insult to the Flag is an insuit to the Nation. It is the duty 
of the freedom-fighters to hold aloft the Hag in the face of persecu¬ 
tion. Here was an issue that would at once appeal to the popular 
imagination and serve as an excellent symbol of the struggle. It 
was decided to make Nagpur the centre of the struggle and the 
Mahakoshal (congress Commlitce sent their leaders to Nag{>ur. 
Jamanlal Bajaj took up tlie organization of the movement and the 
anniversary day of Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy, 13th April, was 
iixed as the date for inaugurating the Satyagraha. Meanwhile 
Government also, on their part, issued circulars to all Municipalities 
and District Councils in the Province instructing them not to hoist 
the National Flag on their buildings. 

On 13th April a procession of thirty-six volunteers led by 
M. R. Awari and followed by a large crowd started from the city 
and marched towards the Civil Station. As soon as the procession 
reached the District Court Mr. Gowan, the District Magistrate, 
ordered it to be stopped. Then a batch of ten volunteers holding 
the Flag emerged from the company and went forward to court 
arrest. Before arresting them, however, the police beat them up 
mercilessly and then dragged them away. The leaders of the pro¬ 
cession were also arrested, and all of them sentenced to pay a fine 
of Rs. 60 or undergo two months’ imprisonment. They all preferr¬ 
ed the latter. 

The fight had now begun in earnest. The Nagpur Congress 
Committee and the Mahakoshal Congress Committee jointly look 
counsel and decided to meet the challenge. On 1st May a group 
of volunteers under Jamanlal Bajaj and Shri Bhagwan Din started 
from the city carrying the National Flag, but when it reached the 
District Court it was stopped as before. Batches of six volunteers 
went forward and they were brutally handled and taken to the jail 
Excitement steadily grew throughout the province, and interest 
was roused in other parts of the country as well. Volunteers began 
to pour into Nagpur from every district. A batch of three hundred 
volunteers came from Balaghat, smaller batches came from every 
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other district. Mr. Bourne, the Deputy Commissioner of Narsingh. 
pur, tried hard to stop any volunteers going to Nagpur. He arrest¬ 
ed the local leaders, and called together the malguzars aiui 
zamindars in the district and charged them to see that no 
volunteer went from there. In spite of all this a batch unclcr 
Seth Kanhaiyalal managed to come from Narsinghpur. From 
Jabalpur came a large batch under Subhadra Kumari Chauhan and 
her husband Thakur Laxman Singh ; another came from 
•inder Halve and Abdul Gani; from Betiil came a batch under Seth 
Jetlimal; from Banapura in Hoshangabad Thakur Kesar Singh 
broijglit a batch. Thus within a few days about a thousaml 
volunteers had gathered at Nagpur, sonic having walked all the 
way. and the satyagraha was in full swing. The All-India Congress 
Committee, which was meeting in Bombay in the last week of 
May, took note of tlie fight that was taking place in Nagpur, and 
C. Rajagopalachariar moved a resolution “congratulating the 
volunteers of the Central Provinces on their satyagraha in defence 
of the National Flag at Nagpur, and calling upon all volunteers 
throughout the country to be ready to join the struggle when 
required.’' 

For the first two months of the Satyagraha it was mainly a 
Provincial movement. From 1st May onwards every day small 
batches of volunteers would start off with the flag, would be arrest* 
ed as soon as they entered the prohibited area, and sentenced i > 
six months’ regorous imprisonment. Every day crowds of specta¬ 
tors would assemble on the road-side to watch this striking but 
unc(]tial contest between little groups of unarmed khadi-clad 
youtiis and the khaki-clad platoons of armed police. “A batch of 
volunteers is sighted ; a signal is given and the magistrates and 
the policemen stiffen themselves up: as the volunteers came up, 
with serious faces, waving their flags high, they iirc quickly mop¬ 
ped up and marched off to the nearby District office, while the 
crowds give a thunderous cheer.” This was the daily routine. It 
was all a solemn, deliberate ritual. There was no light-hearted 
frivolity or bravado about it. 

After the close of the Bombay Session of the All-India Congress 
Committee many of the leaders includiag f>ardar Vallabh Bhai 
Patel Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Devdas Gandhi and T. Prakasam came 
to Nagpur to see the progress of the struggle. They were impress¬ 
ed with the remarkable discipline and enthusiasm with which the 
movement was being conducted as well as with the worthiness of 
the cause. Dr. Ansari, the Congress President of the year, issued 
an appeal to all provinces to observe 18th June 1923 as All-India 
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Flag Day, and added that “Nagpur and Central Provinces have put 
up a noble fight in vin|lication of the honour of our National Flag. 
Ihe affair is no longci* a local one. Every Province must, there- 
foie, do its share by enlisting volunteers and assisting in the struggle 
lor the Flag at Nagpur”. From now on the movement took an 
all-India complexion. From distant parts of the country volunteeis 
began to pour into Nagpur. The slogan was “Nagpur* In 

the city itself, to observe the Flag Day on 18th, a large procession 
was planned, with 101 volunteers and Jamanlal Bajaj at its head. 
Bur before this could take place, Jamanlal Bajaj, Bhagwan Din, 
Nilkanth Rao Deshmukh, who were the moving spirits of the 
Satyagraha, were arrested on 17th June and the police raided the 
voiunteers’ camp. But the movement progressed unaffected. Tlic 
procession on the 18th was witnessed by Jawaharlal Nehru, Puru* 
shottam Das Tandon, Makhanlal Chaturvedi and other leaders. 
On that day 2t75 volunteers and prominent persons like Acliaiya 
Vinoba Bliavc and Dr. Hardikar were arrested. As large batches 
()1 volunteers began to arrive from outside, the Commissioner of 
Xagpur posted police at the railway station and arrested on arrival 
those whom they thought to be volunteers. The result was that 
:i large number of travellers who were clad iti khadi but were other 
wise not connected with the Movement, were subjected to con 
siderablc harassment. Questioned in the Legislative Council. 
Government said brazenly that “persons unable to give a satisfac 
tory account of themselves were arrested under the Criminal 
Procedure Code”. In this manner by the end of July, as many as 
219 persons had been arrested at the Nagpur railway station alone 

The AlMndia Congress Committee met at Nagpur on 9th July 
:iiul the first resolution it considered was one on the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. Sarojini Naidu, who moved it, said that though it 
may have originated from a local grievance, the Satyagraha had 
now assumed a national aspect and they, as custodians of national 
honour, must congratulate the satyagrahis. “Small as the issue 
i^cemed, it was a token of their determination to give battle to the 
bureaucracy to maintain their elementary rights. In that struggle, 
they witnessed the spectacle of the oldest joining in, not to be out¬ 
done by the youngest in sacrifice”. The reference was to the 
thrilling example of two young boys, fourteen years old, who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their courage, persistence and patriotism 
in this struggle. 

Mohan and Abhimanyii were in the forefront of the struggle. 
Mohan reached Nagpur soon after the struggle had started. 
He went to the volunteers’ camp and begged to be taken 
as a satyagrahi. Mahatma Bhagwandin, seeing the tender 
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age of the boy, tried to dissuade him, but Mohan was adamant. 
Wiien other leaders like Jamanlalji and C. Rajagopalachari argued 
with him he burst into tears and insisted on joining. At last jie 
had to he permitted to offer satyagraha with the next batcli. 
Bravely he went forward waving his flag. He was stopped by the 
police along with the rest of the batch, but though they did handle 
him roughly he was not arrested because of his age. The other 
iad, Abhimanyu, was equally persistent and the police treated him 
even more severely. He was so badly hurt by the police baton 
that he had to be taken to the hospital. But the moment he got 
well, he was back again, but this time he and Mohan were asked 
to work only in the Satyagraha office, which they did from 6 o’clock 
in the morning to almost midnight. Those who remember the 
stirring times will even now recollect the way these two boys led 
the chorus singing: 

^ 

^ ^ wr ^ 1 

^ fsTT, 
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The women loo were, for the first time, in the freedom strug¬ 
gle, in the forefront of the fight. Subhadra Kumari Chauhan had 
already played a brave part at Jabalpur with her husband Thakur 
Laxman Singh. They both came to Nagpur when that place 
became the centre of the struggle. For some time, considering 
the brutal treatment meted out to satyagrahis, she was not allow¬ 
ed to join the batches that offered themselves for arrest. But 
ultimately she had her way, and when she was arrested Rajagopala¬ 
chari, who was in Nagpur, commented at a public meeting, ‘1 hope 
you realise that a sister of ours is today under arrest. Why has 
she allowed herself to be taken in the custody of strangers and 
policemen, which no Hindu lady can contemplate with equanimity? 
If you consider about it, does it not mark a wonderful progress in 
our march to freedom? This brave act of Subhadradevi will be 
heard and felt in every home in India.’'. There were other ladies 
too who made themselves conspicuous by their rare courage. One 
lady, whose three sons had already gone to prison, came with her 
daughter twelve years old, and insisted on sending her with a flag 
to offer satyagraha. Kasturba herself came to Nagpur and asked 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to include ladies also in the batches offer¬ 
ing satyagraha: but the Sardar, who knew the ways of the police, 
decided that the time was not yet for the women of India to brave 
such peril. 

A movement so determined and nation-wide, taking place 
almost at their door-steps, could not be ignored by the Legislative 
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Council which assembled in August 1923. By that time over 1,400 
sHiyagrahis had been sent to jail with sentences ranging from one 
u) six months of rigorous imprisonment. The largest numbers 
taoic from Nagpur, Balaghat and Wardha districts of the prov¬ 
ince. From outside the province, 150 volunteers of Bombay had 
hcen arrested and slightly smaller numbers from Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, United Provinces and Madras. One of the arrested 
saiyagrahis was from Nepal. On 7th August the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil discussed a Resolution moved by Seth Sheolal recommending 
10 Government “ that the order of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Nagpur applying Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, be can¬ 
celled”. It was this order that the Satyagrahis were defying. In 
die course of the debate it was pointed out that a procession in 
celebration of the Turkish Peace Treaty had been permitted to 
pass througli those very prohibited streets on 25th July. It was 
f)nly the procession of the Congress volunteers that the District 
Magistrate had objected to. For two days the Council debated 
the resolution and in spite of the efforts made by the official bloc 
and loyalists, it was passed, 31 voting for it and 26 against. 

Meanwhile, reports of the inhuman treatment of the Satya¬ 
grahis in the jails of this province appeared in many all-India 
newspapers. Government on their side invited correspondents of 
some pro-Government newspapers of Bombay and Calcutta and, 
on the basis of the Government hand-outs, these published leading 
articles supporting the Government stand. Copies of these articles 
were purchased by Government and sent to local bodies and some 
individuals. But it was impossible to hide the fact that the volun¬ 
teers who had been sent to jail were illtreated. Rajagopalachari 
wrote in Young India quoting several instances of such brutal 
treatment. In these circumstances the Legislative Council debated 
another Resolution recommending to Government “ that all volun¬ 
teers and Congress workers imprisoned in connection with the 
national flag agitation be released unconditionally This too 
was passed on 9th August with thirty-one members voting in its 
favour and twenty-seven against. Another resolution adopted by 
the Council recommended that all the pending prosecutions in 
this connection should be withdrawn. 

The period for which the order under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code had been passed was coming to an end 
on 17th August. Sardar Patel* had already arrived in Nagpur to 
direct the fight for the National Flag. He was later joined by 
his illustrious brother V. J. Patel. The Provincial Government too 
had been rather .shaken by the magnitude of the protest against 
their actions, the latest examples of which were the resolutions 
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which even the docile Legislative Council had chosen to adopt. 
Conversations were started between the Governor and the. two 
leaders, Sardar Patel and V. J. Patel. There was much specula^ 
tion about what transpired at these conversations. But the result, 
in any case, was that the order under section 144, whicli expired 
on 17ili August, was allowed to lapse and was not renewed. A 
procession of a hundred volunteers carrying the National Flag was 
taken out on the 18th which was Gandhi Day. A press corres¬ 
pondent reporting this spectacle gave the following vivid account 
of it: 

“It was a thrilling sight to see the big procession marching 
calmly in well-arranged ranks ludiind their Captain, Pandii 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi, who was specially sent today for Satyagraha 
at the head of the procession to meet any emergencies that might 
arise, owing to the new prohibitory order under the Police AcC 
which had resulted in severe beating by the Police to the first flag 
procession on the fateful 13th of April, when several volunteers 
had been severely wounded and miserably dragged. All volunteeis 
before starting were reminded of this event ancl their possible faic 
under police batons, hut they were sturdy, brave young men wlio 
would not flinch. They were all dressed in white khadi and carri 
ed national flags in tlieir hands whose newly dyed red and grccti 
along with tlie while stripes shining brilliantly under the clouded 
sky lent triumphant joy to the cheerful countenances of satyagrahis 
and the admiring crowd around. It was previously announced 
that no spectators were to go with the procession through the pro¬ 
hibited area. The vast crowd stopped still at the Jhanda bridge 
when requested by the Congress volunteers to do so. 

^‘Slowly and silently the procession went over the bridge. In 
front of thorn were the familiar figures of young Mohan and 
Abhimanyu sweetly singing national songs, the same Abhinumyu 
who was severely beaten on the 13th April by a sturdy Sikh custo¬ 
dian of law and order. Amongst those who accompanied tin* 
procession were Vallal)bhhai Patel, Rajendraprasad, Sbaukrirlal 
Parekh, Shrimati Subhadrakumari, Vasudeo Rao Subbedar, 
Seth Punamebandji, Thakurs liakshman Singh and India Singh. 
The procession crossed the bridge. There were about fifty police¬ 
men waiting with thick homhoo lathies in their hands and four 
Sub-Inspectors in command. The hearts of the spectators were 
throbbing as to what would happen. With bated breath they 
watched the procession more peacefully than ever, moving slowly 
forward. The police advanced. Would there be a beating ? No. 
a few of them were ordered simply to keep the crowd away from 

•The District Superintendent of Police had issued an order under «jecttoii 39 
the Police Act that no procession should pass the Civil Lines without his permission. 
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accompanying the procession. The procession would be allowed 
to pass through the route announced by the Satyagraha Committee. 
Up rose the triumphant shout of “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’\ 
“Rashtriya Jhande Ki Jai”. Satyagraha vvas victorious. Every 
face appeared lo be happy over this. When the procession reached 
near the Church, the D. S. P. said to Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi : 
“Now, will you please honour the Church and slop music for that.’' 
“Most gladly" came the prompt reply. Music stopped till the 
Church premises were passed. The route lay round the Church. 
European ladies, gentlemen and children were watching the pro¬ 
cession from tlicit* bungalows with face beaming with curiosity. 
After leaving the Church premises the procession passed to Sadar 
Bazaar which was outside the jtrohibited area and the police escort 
stopped at the houndary and retired. The procession dispersed in 
Sadar Bazaar according to the programme after a short speech by 
the Captain. The whole city was in a transport of joy at this happy 
termination of Satyagraiia which lasted for three months and 
eithtecn days and thanked Cod for the victory. In tlie evening a 
big public meeting was held in the Town Hall where Srijut 
Vallabbbhai Patel read his written statement declaring tlie closure 
of Satyagraha. I’he President. Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi, after 
thanking tlie workers closed tlie meeting amidst shouts of 
“Rashtriya Jhande Ki Jai".* 

Thus ended this remarkahle episode in the Freedom Struggle 
which was unanimously admitted to be a striking success. I'he 
Special Session of liie Congress wliicli met at Delhi on 15th 
September recorded the success achieved at Nagpur. It was again 
Sarojini Naidu who moved hearty congratulations of the Congress 
to the organizers of the Flag Satyagraha movement at Nagpur and 
volunteers for liaving by their heroic sacrifice upheld the honour 
of the country by carrying the fight to a sue 'essful finish. At a 
time w'hen the freedom struggle seemed to he at an ebb and those 
who clung firmly lo the principle of non-co-operation and Satya¬ 
graha were left idle on the shore behind the retreating tide, the 
struggle in Nagpur gave new life to the resistance movement and 
helped to preserve the spirit of defiance. 

Ill 

Meanwhile the life of the first Legislatures formed under the 
Reforms came, to an end with the Monsoon Sitting of 1923. 
Tender farewell scenes marked the close of the C. P. Legislative 
Council on 14th xAugust. Seth Sheolal, speaking in Hindi, express¬ 
ed satisfaction at the work of the present Council “where people's 

•Quoted by Mitra : Indian Annual Register, 1923, Vol. II. 

H—42 
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roice has been clothed with substantial authority, in somcdepart* 
ments at least. ... It is now time that the scope of the reforms 
be widened so that our successors will be able to achieve much 
more than what we have succeeded in doing."' The President oi 
the Council, Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnivis, while adjourning the 
Council said, “It is rumoured that some of the members may in 
the next Council come with a view to wreck the Councils." This 
“rumour" produced more violent reactions in the Viceroy. Speak> 
ing at a lavish and fulsome party given by Sir Mohamad Shafi at 
the Chelmsford Club, Simla, on 17th October 1925, Lord Reading 
chided the Swarajists who had declared that they would enter the 
Councils to wreck the constitution. He, of course, did not believe 
they could do it, but nevertheless warned tltem that if ever they 
should succeed, there would be a paralysis of Reformed Constitu¬ 
tion. The Government were resourceful enough to meet the 
situation. It would only mean that they would revert to the pre- 
Reform era and “the blessings of the Montford Reforms would be 
withdrawn." 

The Elections of 1923 were held in this atmosphere with 
petulant threats from the Government, arrogant defiance by the 
Services, vague apprehensions among those who had adorned the 
Councils after the first elections. The Special Session of the Con¬ 
gress held in Delhi with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as President 
had adopted a Compromise Resolution moved by Maulana 
Moharnacl Ali. It said: 

“While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non- 
Violent Non-co-operation, this Congress declares that such 
Congressmen as have no religious or other conscientious objections 
against entering tlie legislature are at liberty to stand as candidates 
and to exercise their right of voting at the forthcoming elections 
and this Congress, therefore, suspends all propaganda against 
entering the Councils. 

“This Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen 
to redouble their eflorrs to carry out the constructive programme 
of their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, by united endeavour to 
achieve Swaraj at the earliest possible moment." 

The Resolution was seconded by C. R. Das and was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. Thus fortified those members of 
the Congress, wdio chose the path of agitation through the legisla¬ 
tures, girded themselves for the elections. The pro-changes had 
their way and they were now called upon to show their mettle. 
They made their programme clear to the people in their Election 
Manifesto issued by the General Secretary, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
They affirmed that they were an integral part of the Congress and 
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declared that the demand to be made by tlic members of their 
party on entering the Legislative Councils would be that tlie right 
of tlie people of India to control the existing machinery and 
system of Government shall be conceded forthwith. In the event 
of the Government refusing to entertain this demand, it would be 
the duty of the party to resort to a policy of “uniform, continuous 
and consistent obstruction with a view to make Goternment 
through the Assembly and Councils impossible’'. 

During the elections held in November, the only op|)osition 
that tlie Swarajist candidates had to fac'c was from the Liberal 
Party which liad largely filled the first Councils rif 1921. This 
party had been considerably weakened by that experience, 
besides the Liberals, a nimiber (»f Independents contested the elec¬ 
tions mainly on the strength of local influence. The results were, 
therefore, highly satisfactory to the Swarajists. The Central Prov¬ 
inces excelled all other provinces in the country being the only one 
to give the Swarajists a clear majority over all other parties. In a 
House of seventy members, forty-two seats were won by Swarajists. 
Among them wore B. G. Khapardc. Dr. Moonje, Raghavendra Rao 
and Ravi Shankcr Shukla. In other provinces, tliere were some 
conspicuous Liberal defeats, tliongh the Swarajists did not get a 
dear majority. In Calcutta, Siirreiulranaih Bancrjca was defeated 
by Dr. B. C. Roy. C. R. Das was, of course, returned upopposed 
fiom Midnapore. In Bombay, Jaykar defeated Dr. Paranjpe, and 
in United Provinces, the former Minister C. Y. Chintamani suffer¬ 
ed defeat. The Swarajists were able to win a little less than half 
the number of elected scats in the Central Legislature. This was, 
perhaps, inevitable because many of the constituencies were re¬ 
served for land-holders and other special interests. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly had a galaxy of patriotic leaders which changed the 
complexion of the House. There were Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, V. J. Patel, M. A. Jinnah, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Lala Hans Raj. The members elected by 
Madhya Pradesh included M. V. Abhyankar, Dr. Hari Singh 
Gour and Shambii dayal Misra from the general constituencies, 
and ^eth Govind Das to represent the Landholders’ Constituency. 
The Muhammadan Constituency was represented by Shri Samiulla 
Khan. The two members from the State in the Council of State 
were Sir M. B. Dadabhoy and G. S. Khaparde. Out of a 
total strength of 140 members in the Legislative Assembly, the 
Swarajists had 45 seats. But they formed a disciplined and com¬ 
pact group; they counted among them some of the most brilliant 
minds in the country: and they wTre able to exert an influence 
upon the affairs of the Assembly far more powerful than what 
their numbers would suggest. 
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Meanwhile, the newly-elected Legislative Council in Central 
Provinces started on a sensational note. The Swarajists having wen 
45 out of the 54 elected scats in a House of seventy, the Governor 
invited Dr. Moonje, the leader of the Swarajists, to form a Minis¬ 
try. Dr. Moonje promptly refused. Thereupon, the Governor 
nominated Shri Shankar Rao Chitnavis, who liad been a Minister 
in the first Council, and Syed Hifazar Ali as Ministers. Explaining 
it, he said in bis opening address, “In making the appointment ot 
Ministers I was faced with the position that no member of rlic 
majority party was j)repared to take office. Thus, they refused U) 
accept the responsibility of their position. Some members classed 
as ‘Independents’ were also not prepared to accept office. The 
sphere of selection was thus narrowed.”. There was a misstate¬ 
ment in the Governor’s referciue to the “ responsibility of their 
position ”, because the Swarajists had clearly taken tlieir position 
in tlie House for the “ uniform, continuous and consistent obstruc¬ 
tion” of the Government. Therefore, their consent, not rheir 
refusal, to accept office would have been contrary to ‘ the responsi¬ 
bility of their position ’. As an effective way to vindicate thei»' 
stand, the Swarajists brought forward a motion of no-confidence 
against the Ministry, and on I8th Jamiary 1924, tlirce days after 
the new Council began its first session, Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
moved ” That a formal address be moved to His Excellency the 
Governor from this House submitting that the Hon’ble Ministers 
do not enjoy the confidence of the Council and he be pleased to 
dismiss them forthwith 

The mover’s speech wms a forceful and unanswerable denunci¬ 
ation of the whole procedure of the Governor and of the ” two 
estimable gentlemen who have thought fit, without reference to 
majority or minority parties, to accept the moral and consti¬ 
tutional responsibility of running the transferred departments on 
behalf of the electorate and the legislature”. Clarifying the stand 
of the Swarajist Party, he said: 

“Now, Sir, the justifications that have been put forward 
for selecting the Ministers are two. It has been said that one 
of the ministership was offered to the majority party and 
because they refused ix was offered to some independent mem 
hers* of this House. But so far as we know, His Excellencv 
has not thought fit ro communicate to us who these independ¬ 
ent gentlemen were. That being so we have before us two 
gentlemen w’ho have taken the responsibility of administering 
the transferred departments, because His Excellency lias ask¬ 
ed them to oblige this Government and carry on the King's 
Government. I know’ the King’s Government has to be carried 
on. It has been carried on in this country for the last 
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150 years. In the Central Provinces it has been carried on 
ever since the Marathas were unjustly deprived of their 
power. . . . But it is perfectly open to us to tell any one 

not to carry it on in our name. We desire to tell them in 
unmistakable terms that w^e do not. and possibly cannot, accord 
our sanction to it so far as it rests on our responsibility. . . . 
It is often emphasised and it is likely to be emphasised again, 
that the Governor has appointed the Ministers because there 
were no other people willing to take up that office. But I 
reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Government 
may be carried on but let it be carried on without the .sanction 
of the Legislature. We say that the Ministers are not our 
real representatives in the Government much less f)f the elec¬ 
torate. We believe tliat this form of Government is not suit¬ 
able to us and we do nor want to give any opportunity to any 
one to form a mistaken notion that he is carrying on in tlie 
name of the Legislature. Let not people outside believe that 
we have lent our supjtort to this form of Government.” 

The result of the motion was clear from the very beginning. 
The question was the thorough impropriety of the appointment of 
Ministers. As Pandit Shukla said. “The Swaraj Party, though in 
a majority in the House, was right in not accepting the responsi¬ 
bility of forming the Ministry. It will be not only wrong but 
immoral if we accepted ministerial responsibility and made our¬ 
selves a party to the perpetuation of these mock parliaments. But 
if the Swaraj Party refused to accept the responsibility, did it 
behove my hon’ble friends, admittedly not having the confidence 
of the House, to take upon themselves the task of running the 
administration'' ? The Legislature in Madhya Pradesh made his¬ 
tory on that occasion, as it was the first no-confidence motion pass¬ 
ed against a Government under the Reforms Act. It was the first 
triumph of the battle for freedom inside the Council Hall. As 
Raghavendra Rao said in his reply to the debate: “The first battle 
for res[K)nsiblc Government will be in the Central Provinces and 
the whole country is watching with feverish anxiety of 
results. . . , Indian Nationalism has awakened to the truth 
of eliminating certain evils as a preliminary to the attainment of 
Swaraj, That evil is the debasing domination of an alien and 
selfish Bureaucracy. Our first battle will be with the Bureaucracy 
and we have begun it.". When the motion was put to the vote, 
44 voted for it while 24 voted against it. The Swarajists, who on 
Congress platforms had for many months pressed the case for 
Council-entry, had now justified themselves by effectively bring¬ 
ing about a deadlock. They voted down every measure brought 
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up by Government. They refused the money bills. They reduced 
Minister’s salary to two rupees a year. By every means they cx 
posed the emptiness of the Reforms. Even the no-changers had 
to admit that in the Central Provinces at any rate Council-entry 
had l)een eminently successful in the purpose for which it was 
adopted. 

The poKuy only needed to be endorsed by the nation's leader, 
Gandhiji, who was in Yeravada jail. Just at this time the anxious 
news that he was ailing from acute appendicitis reached the nari(>ii. 
On 12th jamiary 1924, he was rushed from the prison to the hospi¬ 
tal. Colonel Maddock of Sassoon Hospital performed the operation. 
During the o[)erarion a thunderstorm cut off the supply of electricity. 
A flashligln was held by one of the nurses, and that too went out, 
and the operation had to he com|deted by the light of a hurricane 
lamp. Btu it was successful. Some years after, when Gandhiji 
was in England for the Round Table Conference, he made it a 
point to visit Colonel Maddock and his family in their home. 
While Gandhiji was in hospital, there was a country-wide demand 
for his release. He had already been in jail for twenty-two months 
out of six years' sentence. The nation had been without his 
giiidant'e all these months. Now his health was in danger. For 
a wonder, Bombay Government relented, and on 5th February 
1924, he was unconditionally released and was shifted to a seaside 
cottage at Juhu near Bombay for a period of convalescence. Here 
came Pandit Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das and posted him with 
all the vital changes that had taken place in the country during 
the last twenty-two months. The Hindu-Moslcm relationship, a 
basic principle with Gandhiji, had deteriorated. The non-co- 
operation movement had come to a standstill. In these drcuni' 
stances, the two leaders explained the policy behind the Swarajist 
wing of the Congress. Gandhiji listened to them patiently. Ulti¬ 
mately, the statement issued by Gandhiji on 22nd May 1924 from 
Juhu substantially supported the Congress and Swarajist position 
as it then stood: The Swarajists arc justified in entering the 
Legislative bodies and expecting perfect neutrality on the part of 
the ' No-changersIf the work of the Swarajists prospers the 
country benefits; such an ocular demonstration cannot but con¬ 
vince honest sceptics like me of our error; and I know the Swara¬ 
jists to be patriotic enough to retrace their steps when experience 
has disillusioned them.”. On that basis the question ‘to change 
or not to change' was settled for the moment. 



CHAPTER III 

COUNCILS AND CLASHES 

We have seen how the elections of 1923 brought the Swarajists 
in substantial strength in the Provincial Councils and the Central 
Assembly. The New Year brought a significant change in British 
politics also. The Conservative Prime Minister Baldwin had 
resigned in November 1923 and decided to ask for the dissolution of 
Parliament and General Elections on the question of Free Trade. 
The result was that no single party returned with a clear majority 
alter the Elections. Labour being numerically the largest, was 
asked to form Government; and thus in January 1924 Ramsay 
Macdonald formed his first Cabinet. It was hopefully expected in 
some quarters in our country, especially !)y the Liberals, that a new 
era would now dawn in Indo-British relation. The leaders of the 
Labour Party, including Macdonald himself had all been good 
friends of India, and now that they had the opportunity to suit their 
actions to their professions, it was confidently hoped that they 
would do the right thing hy India. But the first set-back to such 
hopes came when Lord Olivier, instead of Col. Wedgewood, was 
appointed Secretary of State for India. This was followed by 
Ramsay Macdonald’s Message to India, winch Baldwin himself 
would have been happy to pronounce : “No party in Great Britain 

will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill ; and if any sections in India are under the 
delusion that that is so. events w^ill very sadly disappoint them.’ 
It was clear that India could expect nothing from that quarter. 

The Swarajists who had chosen the legislatures as their field 
of battle were as good as tlieir w^ord. We have seen their success 
in Madhya Pradesh. In the Central Legislative Assembly they 
had a brilliant array of leaders. Within a few days of the opening 
of the Session Pandit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the party, was 
able to establish a w^orking agreement with those nationalist mem- 
hers who had been elected as Independents, so as to vote jointly on 
agreed issues. He was thus able to carry by an overwhelming 
majority, on 8th February, this challenging Resolution: “This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council to take 
Steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view to 
establish full responsible Government for India, and for the said 
purpose: (a) to summon at an early date representatives to a Round 
Table Conference to recommend, with due regard for the protection 
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of the rights and interests of the important minorities, a Constitu- 
tion for India; and (b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to 
place the said scheme before a newly elected Indian Legislature, 
and submit tlie same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
Statute.” Those who eloquently supported included M. A. Jinnah 
and Pandit Malaviya. In spite of the obvious efforts made by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member, to cause dissensions between 
the Swarajists on the one hand and the Independents and Liberals 
on tlie other, the Resolution of Motilal Nehru was carried by 76 
votes against 48—the first success of the Swarajists. They followed 
this up by throwing out the entire Budget Demand for 1924-2.S. 
Among those who supported the motion to refuse the Demand was 
M. V. Abhyankar who pointed out the well-established doctrine of 
redress of grievances before giant of supplies. Item after item was 
put to vote and thrown out amidst scenes of great excitement. 
Tints the Assembly repeated the scene in the Central Provinces 
l^egislative Council. 1 he Governor-General, no doubt, “certified” 
all the demands, but the peoples representatives had demonstrated 
their opposition. 

The events in Madliya Pradesh took a dramatic turn. The 
Budget having been thrown out and the Ministers’ salary reduced 
to two rupees a year, there was nothing left for the Governor to do 
but to accept the resignations of the Ministers and certify the re¬ 
jected Demands. But in doing so he made it clear that the expen¬ 
diture in regard to the '‘reserved” subjects was being certified in 
full, but in the ‘'transferred” departments he had restored only the 
amount required for meeting the committed expenditure. He 
could not authorise any new items of expenditure. Government 
made much of this point in order to discredit the Swarajists party 
among the people; but in actual fact the certified expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 521 lakhs as against a budgeted expenditure of 
Rs. 529 lakhs, showing a reduction only of 1.5 per cent. What 
mattered to the Government was not the amount of the reduction, 
but the fact that the Government could now use the Swarajist 
‘intransigence’ as a scape-goat for all the imperfections in the 
administration. 

A curious campaign now began, and Government set in motion 
a blatant propaganda through pamphlets, lectures, insidious sug¬ 
gestions and official pressure, in order to malign the Swarajists. U 
was curious because the bureaucracy was attempting to influence the 
electorate and the general public direct as if it were a political party 
fighting an election. They had no compunction about using the 
local Government officials for this purpose. A circuJajr letter to all 
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oilicers in the districts was issued by the Chief Secretary to Gov- 
errunent on 1st April 1924 giving them “instructions regarding the 
incasures to be taken in order to bring home to the electorate, as tar 
as possible, the effect of the obstructive policy followed by the 
Swaraj party in the Legislative Council.*' It is necessary to cjuote 
ibis circular at some length because it shows how tlic bureaucracy, 
when it suited their purpose, countenanced a type of activity by the 
permanent services which was obviously of a political nature. In 
the circular they were at some pains to point out that at the actual 
time of the elections, no partnership sliould be shown. Bur it is too 
nnive to imagine that a propaganda so intensively carried on till 
the eve of an election will not predispose the minds of peoj)le a few 
clays later. The Chief Secretary’s circular said : 

“It will be observed that whilst Government servants may not 
interfere or use their influence in election to the Legislative Council 
and should, as far as possible, refrain from making any reference 
to personalities or parties or individuals, they are at liberty to 
defend and explain in public the policy of the Government to re¬ 
move misapprehensions, correct mis-statements and refute disloyal 
and seditious propaganda. The broad asi)ects of the effects of the 
policy of obstructive action of the Swaraj party members in the 
I.egislative Council have been stated in the speech of his Excellency 
the Governor at Khandvva on the 26th March last, an extract from 
which has already been issued as Publicity Leafier No. 97. This 
should form the basis of propaganda to be conducted in your dis¬ 
trict. In addition, certain vernacular leaflets have already been 
distributed and it is proposed to issue others from time to time. It 
is for you to decide the most suitable distribution of these leaflets 
in accordance with instructions given. 

'If any officer desires to obtain other particular pid)lication or 
special information on any particular point, he should address the 
Chief Secretary who will endeavour to meet the demand. 

'Whilst distribution of such leaflets may serve a u.seful purpose, 
tlie local Government l^elieves that the spoken word is a more 
powerful influence than the written word. I am therefore to state 
that you and your subordinates should give special attention to this 
matter of oral explanation. It .should be regarded as one of the most 
important duties to discuss the present situation at evening meet¬ 
ings with villagers in camp. In addition, arrangements should be 
made to hold special meetings or small darbars at tahsil headquar¬ 
ters and other suitable centres. Such action may be best taken by 
you and sub-divisional officers, and if you consider that selected 
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lahsildars can be similarly employed, you should take action accord, 
ingly. If you desire also assistance of selected officers of other 
de})artments, you arc authorised to make your arrangements dirt*(t 
with them. 

‘Whilst such propaganda by Government officers may be ex¬ 
pected to iielp to l)ring home to the electorate the evil effects of the 
action of the Swaraj party, it is most desirable that similar propa¬ 
ganda should be undertaken by non-official organisations or othc, 
non-official agency willing to undertake such work, by provision of 
material for propaganda and such other assistance as may suggest 
itself/' 

The leaflets that were distributed in tens of thousands wen- 
gems of official inanities. One was called “Does the Swaraj Party 
deserve the country’s confidence?It was so gross and absurd tltat 
even the Moderates whom this kind of campaign was expected to 
l)ene(it, were ashamed of it. Among the wise pronouncements it 
contained were : “When the British came they found the people 
ignorant, o|)])resse(l and frightened*’. It went on, “Those who tell 
you that men were happy in those days are liars”. The whole 
thing was so puerile that it is a matter of wonder that any Govern¬ 
ment could ever seriously sponsor it. But not only was this spon¬ 
sored hut was carried out wath all-consuming zeal by some district 
officers like Mr. Bourne in Narsinghpur. In the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil in the following year Pandit R. S. Shukla exposed his misdoings 
in a strong Resolution of condemnation. Pandit Shukla narrated 
the ([iiestionahle and mischievous activities of this officer who had 
started an open campaign against the Swaarajists. Mr. Bourne 
[)iihlished a paper called “Narasimha” which printed most poisonous 
articles directed against the Congress and the Swarajists. “The 
darhars like tliose held at Gadarwara in which Mr. Bourne 
moved from j)lace to place like a Grand Mughal, the huge subscrip¬ 
tions collected and wasted, the incentives given for terrorising and 
looting the people, the constant persecution of leading non-co- 
operators and j)lcaders—all these had made Bourne’s administration 
of Narsinghpur the blackest spot in British India.” Similar candid 
exposures of official antics were made in the debate by 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao and Ghanshyam Singh Gupta. Although 
Bourne alone got the lime-light, there were numerous others in 
every district who were carrying on the same kind of politic^d 
propaganda in even cruder forms. 

The Governor, Sir Frank Sly, himself gave the lead in his 
speeches at Malkapur, Hoshangabad and Jabalpur. His policy was 
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to rally the land-holding and aristocratic classes round the Govern- 
n)cnt to fight the nationalists. He excelled himself in this effort 
in his address to the Darbaris at Hoshangahad on 2nd December 
p>24 when he foretold a reversion to Pindari regime if the liritish 
went away: “Is there not a real danger that Swaraj, if it is pre¬ 
maturely grasped without the co-operation of the Britisli, will result 
once more in anarchy and confusion? Irresponsible political 
theorists are the chief cause of the present unrest, and it is for you 
to know how sliort is the time since you escaped from the horrors 
of the Pindari oppression.” ! 'Fhis round of execrations of the 
C'ongress went on till the beginning of 1925, and he concluded it 
with a final Durbar on 10th January at Nagpur where he announced 
that the Legislative Council would he summoned once more and 
another opportunity given to it to work the Constitution. But he 
was not there to bring about tliis change. On 25th January Sir 
Montagu Butler took office as Governor from Sir Frank Sly. 

In the meanwhile the Constitution itself had suffered a scath¬ 
ing denunciation from a (|uartcr least expected by Government, 
riie evidence given by tlie Ministers who held office under the 
Constitution, before the Muddiman Committee was a severe blow. 
Ei tu Brule, Among the first witnesses examined 1)y the Com¬ 
mittee early in August 1924 wne Shankar Rao Chitnavis and 
N. K. Kelkar of Balaghat who had been Ministers itt Central Pro¬ 
vinces after the first electiotis. They both roundly condemned the 
system of dyarchy and gave instances to show how the ministers 
had been, time after time, hy-jtassed by the bureaucracy who had 
direct access to the (Governor. If a Minister pas.scd an order which 
the Director of Public Instruction did not like, the latter would go 
to the Governor who readily over-ruled the Minister. Dr. Sapru, 
one of the members of the c{)mmittee. asked N. K. Kelkar, ‘Will 
you like to mend dyarchy or end it”, to which the prompt reply, 
i)orn of three years of bitter exjterience w^as, “I would end it 
Itecause it cannot he mended”. 

In two directions the events of 1924 were heading towards a 
crisis. The first was in regard to communal relations, to be dealt 
with later. For the pre.sent it is sufficient to point out that a series 
of communal clahes that occurred at Delhi, Gulburga (in Hyder¬ 
abad State), Kohat, Nagpur, Jabalpur, Lucknow and Allahabad 
appeared to suggest that there was some method behind this mad¬ 
ness. Bureaucracy knew that communal unity was the greatest 
danger to British domination. As long as the Khilafat issue was 
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alive it was impossible for the British to win over any section of 
Muslims in India. But with the repudiation of the Caliph bv 
Turkey, and the subsequent exile of the Sultan from Turkey in 
March 1924, the cause of the Khilafat found its very foundation 
lost. It was, therefore, possible now for Government to play one 
section of the Muslim against the Khilafat group. The succession 
of communal clashes furthered this object. 

It was a situation that irresistably summoned Gandhiji to 
action. Having ac(|uiesced in the Swarajist policy of entering 
councils, he had confined himself to three basic pursuits which 
were vital to the freedom of the country : promotion of spinning, 
Hindu'Muslim unity and the abolition of untouchability. Now 
one of tliesc fundamental factors was threatened. On 29th Mav 
1924, he published in Young India a masterly 6,000-word article on 
“Mindu-Muslim Tension, its Causes and Cure”. His main thenic 
was that this tension was man-made and, therefore, it should he 
cured by man. It was nor only man-made bui was a disease of 
the middle-class urban society. It can be solved if the better 
spirit of man is roused. And so in the house of Mohammad Ali 
at Delhi on the I8th September 1924, Gandhiji entered on a 
21-days fast. In the next Chapter we shall see the results th:u 
flowed from this penance. 

The other direction in which events deteriorated was the 
growth of Governmental repression. It coincided with the change 
in British policy. The Labour Ministry of Ramsay Macdonald 
had carried on an uneasy existence since January, not daring to 
do anything whicli might alienate either of the other two parties 
with whose support it was possible to survive. Ultimately in 
October 1924 Macdonald decided to appeal to the electorate. 
Parliament was dissolved and fresh elections were ordered. But 
the result was disastrous for the Labour Party. They were heavily 
defeated and had to resign, being succeeded by the Baldwin 
Government with Lord Birkenhead, a brilliant, dominating and 
reactionary person, as Secretary of State for India. On the 25th 
October Lord Reading issued the notorious Bengal Ordinance 
which contained all the obnoxious features of the deceased Rowlatt 
Act. The excuse was that some attempts at bomb outrage and 
violence had been detected, and the murder of a British officer had 
taken place in Calcutta. That was enough to let loose upon 
Bengal a reign of terror. The day the Ordinance was issued, police 
raids took place in every street of the Hindu area of the city. 
About sixty houses were forcibly entered by the police parties. 
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iVmong the forty or more prominent persons arrested on tliat day 
was Subhas Chandra Rose. The Swaraj Party’s oilicc was raided 
and all books and papers were carried away. Similar searches were 
carried out in numerous other towns in Bengal and although over 
a hundred persons were arrested, the police were not al)le to dis- 
Cv)ver a single revolver, any other arms or explosives which were 
really what they were after. All over India the voice of j)rotest 
was raised against this orgy of repression. Gandhiji described it 
as the “Viceregal Bonih”, The one good result it had was the 
cementing of political parties, and the forging of a united front to 
resist oppression. This was effected in the All-Party Conference 
held in Bombay on the 21st November. It brought together the 
Swarajists and the no-changing Congressmen together in an under¬ 
standing embodied in the Calcutta Pact. By this agreement, to 
which Gandhiji, C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru were parlies, the 
Congress suspended the Non-co-operation programme except in so 
far as boycott of foreign cloth w'as concerned, and endorsed the agi¬ 
tation inside the Councils by the Swaraj Party. It was thus an 
acknowledgment of the good wa)rk that the Swaraj I^trty had done 
in fighting the country's cause in the Councils, and it thereafter 
l)ccame the parliamentary wing of the Congress. This was 
endorsed by the Belgaum Session of the Congress presided over by 
Mahatma Gandhi himself. 

Unfortunately wdiile this unity was being forged on one side 
a schism was steadily appearing within the ranks of the Swarajists. 
It began to appear conspicuously in the Marathi districts of both 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. The Executive Committee of the 
Swarajist party met at Nagpur on the 11th and 12th January 1925, 
soon after Sir P'rank Sly, the Governor of Central Provinces had 
made his speecli about giving “a further opportunity” to the 
Swarajists for working the Constitution. The Committee reiterat¬ 
ed the policy to obstruct Government unless suitable changes arc 
made in the Constitution to make the administration popular and 
responsible. But soon after the Legislative Ckiuncil met in March 
1925, it became apparent that the astuteness of the new Governor, 
Sir Montagu Butler, was able to sock and create cracks in the solid 
wall of the Swarajist party. The election of S. B. Tamhc, 
the Swarajist candidate, as President was hailed as a victory of ilie 
party. This was followed by talks between the Governor on the 
one hand and Dr. Rao, Dr. Munje and B. G. Khaparde on the 
other, on the subject of forming a Ministry. It was decided that 
the sense of the House should be taken by putting the demand 
for Ministers’ salaries to vote. But the vote was adverse, and 
there the matter appeared to end. 
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In this posture of events the nation was plunged in sorrow hv 
the sudden death of Deshbandhu Das on the 16th June l92o. 
Only a month before he had made a remarkable statement at tlic 
Faridpore Conference, regarding the stand of the Swaraj Party, 
and Gandhiji remarked after the Deshbandhu’s death, ‘Tarid- 
pore was his crowning triumph. That utterance of his is a 
demonsiration of his supreme reasonableness and staiesmanslnp''. 
The General Council of the Swaraj Paity approved the position as 
expounded l)y their late leader at Faridpore, and while ready ro 
offer honourable co-o[)cration to Government, they found the 
existing siination ne t favourable for any change of policy. 

I hc first sign of a split in the Swaraj Party occurred on the 
8th October 1925, when S. B. 'Fambe decided to accept the 
membership of th<: Executive Council in Central Provinces in the 
vacancy caused by the retircincnt of Sir M. V. joshi. This at once 
had a nation-wide reaction, and served to dernaicatc that section 
of the Sawaraj Party which had steadily been drifting tow^arcls a 
revision of its policy inside the Councils. In Bombay M. R. Jayakar 
and N. C. Kelkar supported S. B. Tamhe’s action. On tlic 26th 
October the Executive Committee of the Berar Swaraj J^arty 
jKisscd a Resolution declaring that the time had come for the 
Swaraj Party to adopt a policy of Responsive Cooperation. Jt was 
becoming clear that the opinion in Maharashtra and Berar had 
clearly diverged from the Swaivijisi stand. 'Die positiem w'as so 
serious that an urgent meeting of the All-India Swarajist Executive 
Committee was called at Nagpur on the Isr November. Motilal 
Nehru had a irank and final conference with Dr. Munjc and other 
leaders of tlie Responrivisr groiij). It resulted in a complete breach. 
Motilal Nehru, rather bitterly, remarked that, “Maharashtra was 
a diseased limb of the Swaraj Party and he was cpiitc prepared to 
amputate it”. Me followed this up with a hurricane tour of 
Wardha, Berar and Chanda. Speaking at Amravati he said thnt 
“the phrase res[)()nsive co-operation had no meaning in the prevail¬ 
ing situation. If it had any reference to the response to be made 
by the Government, no such response had yet been made and the 
acceptance of office could by no stretch of imagination be included 
in Responsive Co-operation under the existing circumstances”. In 
fact, as Dwaraka Prasad Mishra said during the electioneer¬ 
ing campaign of the next year. Responsive Co-operation wns a case 
of running with the hare and hunting with the hound. 

The decision of the All-India Executive of the Swaraj Party 
to stand firm on the policy of non-acceptance of offices and 
obstruction within the Councils did not stop further defections. 
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M. R. Jayakar and N. C. Kclkar resigned from tlie parly, and this 
was followed by the resignation of Dr. Mimje. The Maharashtra 
Swaraj Party met at Poona on the 29th November and endorsed 
their action and the pobey of Responsive Co-opeiation. 

When the Congress met at Cawnpore in December 1925 under 
I lie Presidentship of Sarojini Naidii, these dilTerciux* came to a head. 
Jlie main Resolution moved by Pandit Motilal Nehru stated the 
Swarajist position and proposed a course of action within tiic 
Councils. It proposed that tiie Swarajist members in the Central 
Assembly and in the Provincial Councils should throw out the 
finance Bills in the ensuing Budget Sessions, and should thereafter 
walk out of the House an:! refrain from taking jtarl in the subse- 
(|uent days of the Se-siou. TIte Congress should then light the 
General Elections ()[ 1926 on the issue of tion at reptance of oflices. 
Opjtosition to tins Restdiition came from Pandit Malaviya and 
M. R. Jayakar. The latter made a drainatit nunouncemeni that 
he, N. C. Kelkar and Dr. Moonje had resigned their seals in their 
respective Provincial Councils hecau.se of their disagrt'cnumt with 
tlic vSwarajist policy in the legislature. M. V. Ahvankar had a dig 
at Dr. Moonje saying tltat “he was glad that Mr. jayakar hail 
dragged Dr. Moonje into the ojKm”. After a livelv dchave Motilal 
Nehru’s Resolution was carried by a large majority. 

The general elections were to take i)’ace in October 1926. 
Therefore, the concluding sessions of the legislatures in the spring 
of 1926 had an added interest as a pre|)aration for an appeal to 
the electorate. The Central Provinces Legislative Council met on 
the 4th March. Earlier, the Responsivists of Berar had declared 
themselves op])osed to the Cawnpore (Congress Resolution. At a 
conference held at Akola on the 14th February with M. R. jayakar 
as President they had formed a new party to be called the 
Responsive Co-operation Party. Among the Secretaries of the 
Party were B. G. Khaparde and Dr. M. R. Cholkar. Thus when 
the Legislative Council met there was a cleavage in the ranks of 
the opposition. Nevertheless, there was no doubt about the fate 
of the budget presented by the Finance Member, T. Martin. 
Thakur Chhedilal opened the attack in the general debate, while 
Ghanshyam Singh Gupta moved a reduction of tljc Ministers’ 
salaries to two rupees. The motion for reduction was passed by 
thirty-eight voting for the motion and fifteen against. Then 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao rose and made a statement in the course of 
which he said, “a mandate has been issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee erf the Indian National Congress that mem¬ 
bers of the Swaraj Party should no longer take part in the 
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discussions of the budget. Therefore, in pursuance of the policy 
dictated by the All-lnclia Congress Committee, I propose that the 
Swaraj Party in this council, which is pledged to that mandate, 
should take no furilicr part in the discussion of the budget. J 
desire that the members of the Parry should walk out of the 
House." 'riiereafter all the Swarajist members led by Dr. Ragha- 
vendra Rao rose and walked out. Only three Responsivists and a 
few Independents and Liberals remained behind. The legislature 
had been reduced to a tarcc, and Government decided that it was 
the better part of wisdom to prorogue the C.ouncil rather than 
continue in a truncated form. 

The scene in the Central Assembly was even more dramatic. 
On the day the demands for budget grants came up for discussion 
Motilal Nehru, tlie Swarajist party leader, made an impressive 
statement criticising the rcj)eated and consistent refusal of Gov¬ 
ernment to pay any regard to the demand for constitutional 
reforms which the Assembly had voted for. He conckided 
indignantly saying, “we have no further use for these sham insti¬ 
tutions, and the least we can do to vindicate the honour and self- 
respect of the nation is to get out of them and go back to the 
country for work in the country. We hope and trust that the 
nation will give a suitable reply and will send us again in large 
mimhers, with a stronger mandate, and God willing, we shall fiilli) 
its aspirations and enforce its demands”. He sat down amidst 
applause, and immediately after, he and all the Swarajist members 
rose in a body and walked out of the House. This was followed 
by a significani observation by the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. Shri V. J. Patel which was characteristic of the dignity, 
independence and pratriotism with which he clothed that office. 
He pointed out how aftei the withdrawal of the largest parry from 
the House it had ceased to be representative in the sense in which 
it was intended to he by the Act. Therefore, dining the period 
the House continued in this form, he said, “I would advise the 
Government to bring forward only such business as is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the administration, and 
not to bring forward any controversial measures. The Chair has 
a duty to see that the machinery of the Government of India Act 
is not abused to the prejudice of the people of this country." The 
tenure of Vithalbhai J. Patel as the President of the Central 
Assembly is a bright episode during the dreary period of dyarchy. 
In a later context we shall have occasion to deal with his conspi* 
cuous achievement in this office during the life-time of the next 
Assembly. 
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In April 1926, Lord Reading relinquished his office as Viceroy. 
Before quitting he was responsible for enacting one beneficent 
legislation, namely, the abolition of the Excise duty on Indian 
mill-made cloth. The cotton industry had been badly hit by 
depression since 1924, and this was a measure of relief calculated 
to placate the Indian textile interests. Lord Irwin who succeeded 
Reading as Viceroy, was by temperament and in outlook very 
different from his predecessor. An ortliodox and pious Christian, 
he preferred, on the day of his landing in India, it being Good 
Friday, to go to Church rather than attend a reception in his 
honour. His arrival coincided with the outbreak of fierce com¬ 
munal violence in Calcutta and some other parts of India. The 
tragic legacy of these internecine feuds was destined to dog the 
nation's future for many years with disastrous results. Elsewhere 
in this narrative these results have been described at length. But 
in 1926 these feuds were to have an effect upon the General 
Elections scheduled to take place towards the end of the year. 

On the 20th April 1926, as a result of the dead-lock caused by 
the withdrawal of the Swarajist Party from the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council, dyarchy was suspended in the Province. 
Thereafter the parties began to marshall their forces to fight the 
next elections. The Responsive-Co-operators had already declared 
their policy. It resulted in the breaking away of the McK)njc-Aney 
group from the Abhyankar-Wamanrao Joshi group in the 
Marathi-speaking districts. Similarly Dr. Raghavendra Rao 
formed, in the Hindi-speaking areas, an Independent CongrCvSS 
Party. He issued a statement defining the policy of the new party, 
saying that ‘'if, after elections, the response made by the Govern¬ 
ment is satisfactory, and if power or responsibility and initiative 
necessary for the effective discharge of their duties are secured to 
Ministers, we shall consider the response on its merits”. 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao resigned from the Swaraj party, and set up 
his own party candidates in opposition to the Congress. Another 
important group which fought the elections in Berar was the Non- 
Brahmin party which contested seven out of the seventeen Berar 
seats. Thus on the eve of the general elections of 1926 the strong 
and solid Swaraj Party underwent a break-up. The worsen¬ 
ing communal relations during the past two years had also 
driven some Congressmen into orthodox Hindu parties, such as 
the Hindu Mahasabha. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
general elections resulted in a serious diminution in the Swarajist 
Strength in the Central Assembly and in most of the Provincial 
Legislatures. In Central Provinces Council the number fell from 
H-44 
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forty-four to fifteen. These fifteen Congressmen consisted of fouv 
Bcrar and Marathi Central Provinces members and eleven mem¬ 
bers from Mahak-hosal. .Whereas in Mahakhosal the candidiues 
set up; by the socalled Independent Congress Party of Dr. Ragha- 
vendra Rao Were all routed by the Congress, the Responstvists 
in Berar succeeded in winning a number of scats, In the Central 
Assern}>ly there were only about forty Congress members. 
Madhya Pradesh sent Dr. B. S. Moonjc, Dr. Hari Singh Gour and 
Paiidit Dvvarka Prasad Mishra from the general constitutticies and 
M. 8. Ahey from Bcrar. The land-holders’ constituency was 

represented by Seth Jamnadas, while the Muhammadan constitu- 
en^^y returned Abdul Kadir Siddique from Burhanpur. In 
the Council of State the two members from Madhya Pradesh were 
Seth Govind Das and G. S. Khaparde. 

, A little before tlie elections Indian opinion was greatly agitat¬ 
ed by, the RejK)rt of Currency Commission wliich recomniended 

the stabilisation of the Rupee at 1 sh. 6 d., instead of the fonnei 
rate of I sh. 4 d. Government accepted the recommendation and 
a bill was introduced on that basis. There was coiintry-widr 

protest 'against the measure, as the immediate effect of the higher 
rdtirt would he to encourage imports and adversely alleci the 
‘Indian* export Trade. Especially in the case of imported cottoti 
goods tliere W6uld be a distinct advantage to Lancashire at the 
expense of Indian textile industry. The result, in other words, nas 
'neutralise the advantages of the abolition of the excise duty in 
December 1925. 'It also had the effect of reducing the value of 
Indiai’s‘Sterling holdings. Thus one of the major issues before the 
eoimtry oriUbe eve of elections was the opposition to this measure. 
Thfe Congress session held at Gaithati on the 26th December 1926, 
•voiced these grievance's of the people. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the 
President^ referred to the currency question and pointed out how 
the higher rate of exchange was bound to result in gross injustice 
to Our industries, agriculture and export trade. 

.;v v - /: .•{ r •' -- ‘ ; . ■•...•;■ 

V . .’The Gauhati session met at a time when the split in the 
Congress’ had, to some extent, affected its position in the* provin¬ 
cial legislatures. The result was a stiffening of the Congress 
attitude towards office acceptance. -It resolved to refuse any office 
whidh' was in the gift of the Government imtil Government 
responded satisfactorily to the National Demand* and' to throw out 
alicproposals for legislative enactment calculated to consolidate the 
j^ower of the bureaucracy. This session 6f the Congress, in fact, set 
ih^.torip for the policy of the Congress tnembers in the Icgi^^lktums 
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for the next three years. The Gaiihati session was. however, over¬ 
cast by the shadow of the outrageous murder of Swami Shradha- 
nand at Delhi three days before the Session began. Mahatma 
Gandhi moved a touching resolution on the opening day of the 
Congress paying a tribute to the “brave and noble patriot w’ho 
dedicated his life and his great gifts to the service of his country 
and of his faith, and espoused with fearless devotion the cause of 
the lowly, the fallen and the weak.'" 

With the beginning of the year 1927 which saw the newly 
elected councils in the provinces and the Central Legislative 
Assembly in Delhi getting to grips wdth tlie bureaucracy, a new 
phase in the clashes within the Councils began. Of the tliree 
Legislatures that were formed under the Reforms of 1919 this last 
was the stormiest. The proceedings in tlie Central Assembly, and 
to a lesser extent in the Provincial Councils steadily built up the 
national tempo. The spirit of the [>eoi)^c was uplifted by the 
debating battles on the floor of the House. In the years 1927 and 
after w^e saw the unusual spectacle of the stream of the national 
movement being fed and strengthened by the incidents inside the 
legislatures, rather than the events in the wider [uiblic life of the 
country contributing to the strength of the Legislative front. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE COMMUNAL BREACH 

That the communal conflicts were the results of political causes 
rarher than religious is clear from the fact that whenever there was 
a common political programme leading to a united political strug¬ 
gle the differences between Hindus and Muslims vanished into thin 
air. Thus, in 1916, when the Congress and the Muslim League 
put forward a joint demand for constitutional reforms they were 
able to bring about the Lucknow Pact. Again, when they launched 
a political struggle relating to the Khilafat and Non-co-operation 
Movement all the differences between the two communities dis¬ 
appeared and they Ijccamc comrades in a common wStniggle. But 
by 1922 the Non-co-operation Movement was withdrawn. In Nov¬ 
ember 1922, the Sultan of Turkey was deposed though he remained 
Khalif, but next year Mustafa Kamal Pasha declared Turkey a 
Republic, and in March 1924 the Khilafat itself was abolished. 
The Sultan, Mohamad VI, was banished from Turkey and died 
two years later at San Remo. Thus, the Indian Muslims found 
themselves in an anomalous position of loyally espousing Khilafat 
when the Turks themselves had done away with it. 

With the decline of the Khilafat Movement and the with¬ 
drawal of Non-co-operation the bonds that held the Hindus 
and Muslims together began to give way. The Britishers in India, 
who had watched the erstwhile fraternisation between the two 
communities with ill-repressed dismay, found now the situation 
favourable for their favourite game of ‘ divide and rule ’. They 
could strew in their midst quite a few apples of discord in 
the shape of places of power and wealth, ministership, member¬ 
ships of the Executive Councils, places in the legislatures, and even 
jobs in the Government offices, at a time when Government services 
were the only occupation that the educated middle class could seek. 
One of the signatories to the Lucknow Pact, Mian Fazl-i-Husain, 
had been made a Minister in the Punjab, and he put the office to 
good purpose by giving 50 per cent of the jobs to Muslims. After 
all, was not that percentage agreed to in the Lucknow Pact? No 
wonder that some members of the Muslim community began to 
feel that the tangible benefits under the Reforms were preferable 
to the problematic advantages that Non-co-operation might bring. 

The birth of a communal riot is one of the strangest mysteries 
of British rule in India. No one has ever been able to say precisely 
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where and how and why a particular communal clash took place. 
Tlie sky may be perfectly blue and serene ; one moment the pulse 
of life may beat even and smooth; and then suddenly, no one 
knows how, a tension is sensed in the air, a foreboding of evil to 
come. Vague rumours rise up like pestilential fumes from the 
Governs of suspicion and hatred. And then something trivial 
hapjxins. A stone from nowhere is thrown at a procession, a 
ipystcrious piece of unclean flesh is found inside a mosque, some¬ 
where a cow is killed, or a band plays music in front of a mosejue— 
and suddenly a riot flares up. All the missiles and other weapons 
of offence—spears, brickbats, daggers—come promptly where they 
arc needed, and for some time, ranging from a few hours to a few 
days, an orgy of violence is enacted. When things have reached a 
certain pitch the long arm of law and order stretches out; truck- 
loads of armed police, and in graver moments, even the military 
arrive. There is an adequate show of force, and the required 
number of persons from both communities arc seiz^ed and carried 
away in the waiting police wans. Quiet descends once again. This 
was practically the identical drama that was enacted repeatedly all 
over the country. In 1923, Amritsar, Multan and parts of the 
Pimjal) saw it in March and April. Similar events happened in 
May in Sind and again in Amritsar. In June and July there were 
such riots in Moradabad, Meerut, in the Allahabad district, and in 
Ajmer. In Augiisi and September it was the turn of Agra, 
Panipat, Jabalpur and Rai Bareily. During Moharruin in tliat year 
it was Sahranpur that gave another cxliibition of this senseless feud. 
And so it went on, with revealing similarity, with predestined regu¬ 
larity and fatal consequences to the unity and progress of the 
country. Authority appeared to chuckle with satisfaction. The 
official report entitled “India in 1922-23" published by Govern¬ 
ment observes with ill-concealed glee that the claim of national 
unity so boldly advanced in the past by the Congress had been 
proved j^rematurc by the dashes that had taken place, and goes on 
to expatiate on the benevolent and kindly part played by the police 
in restoring order. 

The fact is, India was beginning to reap the unhlest harvest of 
the policy that began with Minto-Morley Reforms which had sown 
the seeds of conflict in the form of communal electorates. Tlijs 
segregation of the two communities at the very foundations of the 
political life inevitably produced a poisonous atmosphere of suspicion 
and discord. Rival candidates within each community were made 
to vie with one another in communal zeal. Thus, the virus spread 
to the common people, the voters of the two communities who, 
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blinded by passion, failed to see the overwhelming identity of their 
interests. As soon as the compulsions of a common dynamic 
.^uuggle disappeared, tlicy l)ccame easy game in the hands of die 
:uling power which welcomed with relish the chance to play one 
against the other. 

When Gandhiji was unconditionally released from jail in 1924 
the spectacle of communal liatred that he saw in the country filled 
him with anguish. He devoted the wliole issue of Young India of 
May 1924 to a long and searciiing analysis of the Hindu- 
Moslein tension. His views on the reservation of jobs for different 
lOinniLinitics arc significant. He wrote: 

“ For administration to be eOicicnr, it must be in the hands 
of the fittest. There shouki certainly be no favouriiism. If we 
want five engineers wc must not take one from cacli community 
but wc must take the liitesi five even if they arc all Moham- 
madans or all Parsis. . . . The e<lucation:illy backward 

coinmunitics will have a right to favoured iieatmcnt in the 
matter of education at the hands of the national Govern¬ 
ment. . . . But those who aspire to occupy responsible 

posts in the Government of the couutry oan only do so if they 
pass the reejuired test.”. 

But such logic could not appeal to the minds clouded by 
'lelf-interest. 

1924 was a particularly bad year for communal troubles. It 
began in Delhi during Bakr-Id when some Moslems insisted on 
taking a procession of cows destined for slaughter through a street 
in a Hindu area. For a few days panic and unrest continued and 
in the clashes many were killed or wounded. On tlie same day 
similar clashes occurred in Nagpur, Jabalpur and a few other places 
in Madhya Pradesh. One of the worst outbreaks was at Gulbarga 
in Hyderabad where practically all the temples were desecrated 
and idols broken. An incident even more violent than the Gulbalrga 
riots occurred at Kohat on the 9th and lOth Septeml)er, w'hioh was 
touched off by some verses published and circulated by a Mus-Iim 
writer and a Hindu writer, each calculated to hurt the susceptibilities 
of the other community. The comparatively small Hindu popu¬ 
lation of Kohat had to flee the town. Arson; loot and mittdef 
raged unchecked for a few days. Evil tidings have a Way of sprei^d- 
ing fast; the tragedy of Kohat reverberated in other citieji of India. 
First Lucknow and then Shah jahanpur, and Allahabad witnessed 
the horrible drama, the main features of which revealed' a riejeen- 
itig similarity. The waves of the orgy touched the northern parts 
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of Madhya Pradesh. On the day of the Dussera procession in 
1924, Sagar was in the grip of communal tension. The combined 
Ramiila and Kali procession in Jabalpur was attacked while it was 
passing in front of a mosque. 

The sorry talc of all these insane feuds and mutual destruction 
oppressed with heavy burden the heart of one man more than 
any other. Gandhiji was not yet wholly recovered from the illness 
following the operation. But the call of duty was irresistible: lie 
could not see the most sacred ties that bind the nation, the Hindu- 
Muslim unity which was with him an article of fundamental value, 
being violently torn asunder. On 18th September 1924, he started 
a twenty-one-day fast in the house of Mohammad Ali at Delhi. 
In a statement issued on that day he said, The recent events have 
proved unbearable for me. My helplessness is still more unbear¬ 
able. My religion teaches me that whenever there is distress which 
one cannot remove, one must fast and pray. I liave done so in 
connection with my own dear ones. Nothing evidently that I say 
or write can bring the two communities together. I am, therefore, 
imposing on myself a fast of twenty-one days commencing from 
today and ending on Wednesday, the 8th October. ... As a 
penance I need not have taken the public into confidence. But 
I publish the fast as (let me hope) an effective prayer both to 
Hindus and Mussalmans who have hitherto worked in union, not to 
commit suicide. I respectfully invite the heads of all the commu¬ 
nities, including Englishmen, to meet and end this quarrel which 
is disgrace to religion and humanity”. 

The appeal had a great effect on the situation. Trouble¬ 
makers were silenced by a sense of shame. Prayers were offered in 
mosques and temples. Invitations were telegraphically issued ro 
over two hundred leaders of all parties and communities to attend 
a Unity Conference to be held in Delhi on 23rd September. Even 
the communal and the Anglo-Indian Press became subdued in tone. 
When the conference of all party leaders met at Delhi there was 
a powerful wave of sentiment pulsating in the country seeking 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. Motilal Nehru presided over the Confer¬ 
ence. Among those who attended were Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Maulana Mohammad Ali, the Most Reverend the Metropolitan of 
India, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, C. R. Das, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Pandit Malaviya and Maulana Hasrat Mohani. A National 
Panchayat Board was set up to enquire into all disputes and differ¬ 
ences. A long resolution on relipous toleration was adopted which 
suggested a compromise on the vexed question of cow slaughter and 
musk before mosques. It was more or less a declaration of rights 
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at rhc two corninunities, and was adopted unaniinously by mutual 
consent, Gandhiji, however, declined to yield to the appeal to 
give up his fast. “ The fast is a matter l)etween God and myself", 
DC said, “ I would,- therefore, not oniy ask you to forgive me for 
iioi breaking it but would ask you even to encourage and pray 
for me that it may end successfully;'. On the appointed day, the 
8th October, he ended the fast, and there was great rejoicing and 
demonstration of friendship between the two communities in Delhi 
aiul in other important places in the country. 

The efforts to bring about inter-communal amity continued 
at another All-Parties Conference held in Bombay on 21st Novem¬ 
ber 1924. Apart from the communal cjuestion, this Conference had 
also before it the subject of the notorious Bengal Ordinance. A com- 
iniitee reprcwsenting all parties was appointed to prepare a scheme 
of Swaraj including a Communal Settlement and submit a report 
by 31st March 1925. This committee met in Delhi in January 
1925. M. A. Jinnah presented the Muslim point of view and said 
that the greatest obstacle to the country's progress was the question 
of representation in the various legislatures and other elective bodies 
and share in the services. If an agreement was arrived at on these 
two issues the rest of the problem w^ould be easy of solution. 
Although they set to work on these questions earnestly and appoint¬ 
ed a sub-committee to draw up a draft agreement, it became soon 
obvious that thefe was very little common ground between the two 
extreme views. On 1st March 1925 the siih-committee decided to 
adjourn sine die without corning to any conclusion. The* fact was 
*hat the steady intensification of communal bitterness that began 
from about 1923 onwards had led to the growth of a fanatical spirit 
in both communities. The Arya Samaj began to concentrate on 
increasing its strength in places where the Hindu community was 
in a minority. Their propagation of Shuddhi and SanghaUin was 
a reaction to the prevailing sense of insecurity in provinces like 
the Punjab where the Hindus were about 44 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. The’ Maha^jabha also began to take more interest in the 
politictil situation, and attracted to its fold some of the leaders from 
the (Congress, like Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya who found 
themselves in disagreement with some tenets of the Congress/The 
Gaya session of the Hindu Mahasabha and the Lahore session of the 
Muslim League indicated the growing differences that were to be 
accentuated in the succeeding months, although M. A. Jinnah, who 
preiiided over the Lahore Session of the League, emphasised the need 
for Hihdu-Muslim unity before Swaraj was thought pf. He said* 
‘‘The one essentiil and requisite condition to achieve Swaraj is the 
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political unity between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, for 
me advent ot toreign rule and its continuance in India is primarily 
due to the tact that the people of India, particularly the Hindus 
and Mohainmadans, are not united and do not sutticiently trust 
each other”. 

Thus, failure was writ large on all efforts to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the two communities. The situation worsened to 
some extent as a result of the death of Deshbandhu C. R. Das in 
June 1925, because he had been able to hold together to some 
extent the Muslims and Hindus in Bengal. It is significant that 
in July, a few weeks after the Deshbandhu's death, communal 
troubles broke out in Calcutta. Lajpat Rai declared that it was 
the British domination that was responsible for the communal 
difference in India. Although the year 1925 passed without seri¬ 
ous repetition of the troubles of the previous year, it was evident 
that the views of the extreme sections of the two communities were 
stiffening. The Muslim League Session was held at Aligarh on 
30th December 1925 with Sir Abdur Rahim as President. In his 
address he criticised a section of Hindu politicians whose mis¬ 
chievous activities, he said, were a challenge to Islam. His sugges* 
lion to Muslims was to form a solid Muslim party in the legislatures 
without which, lie feared, the political ruin of their community 
would follow. 

The comparative calm of 1925 proved to be only the lull before 
the storm. A terrible orgy of violence broke out in the next year. 
The term of the legislatures elected in 1923 was coming to an end. 
The next general elections were to take place in November 1926. 
The moment was, therefore, opportune for communalists and those 
interested in encouraging them to exploit the differences and exacer¬ 
bate communal relations. It was a question of winning the votes 
of the respective communities, and among the ignorant massed an 
excess of communal zeal is a good vote-catcher. The Britishers and 
the Anglo-Indian Press also found the united front in the previous 
legislatures an inconvenience. Their interest in breaking it gave 
them a relish an fanning the eml:)ers of discord. The bureaucracy 
in its own subtle way fostered suspicion and jealousy by all the 
favours that officialdom could bestow. As a result of all these 
forces the major part of 1926 was besmirched with a series of fierce 
communal clashes. They began in Calcutta where for over six 
weeks brutal outrages and incendiarism reigned uncontrolled. 
From 2nd April to 12th April the first wave of rioting continued 
unabated. Within these ten days, 327 Hindus and 238 Muslims 
bad been admitted in hospitals, and forty deaths were reported. 
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After a few days of uneasy quiet, the second wave of orgies began 
on 23rd April and continued till 9th May and during this period, 
61 persons were killed and 385 persons admitted into hospitals. 
A peculiar feature of this second phase was that roving bands of 
riiffiians attacked individuals in deserted bye-lanes and streets. It 
appeared as if professional goondas had now taken a hand in the 
game. 

But the root of the disease was undoubtedly political. It was 
!)orn out of the policy which Lord Minto began, a policy of 
deliberate encouragement to Muslim interests as against national 
interests. Minto had told the Muslim deputation, You justly 
claim your position should be estimated not merely on your numeri¬ 
cal strength but in the respect of the political itnportancc of your 
community and the services it has rendered to the Empire. I am 
entirely with you.’’ In an outspoken article that Lord Olivier, a 
former Secretary of State for India, wrote to The Times of London, 
he admitted that the officers of the Government of India were 
inclined to favour Muslims. After pointing out the effect of the 
communal electorates in accentuating and extending the evil influ¬ 
ence of the communal principle, he goes on to say: 

“Until the communal principle for electoral franchises is 
eliminated, ordered progress in constitutional Government will 
be impossible. But there are other causes of the increasing 
faction-fighting. No one with any close actjuainrance of Indian 
affairs will be prepared to deny that on the whole there is a 
predominant bias in British officialism in India in favour of 
the Muslim community, partly on the ground of closer sym¬ 
pathy but more largely as a make-weight against Hindu 
nationalism. Independently of this and its evil effects, there 
has been vacillation in Police action and Police court practice, 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, encouraging 
each side to take liberties. This is almost universally attested 
by responsible Indians, who impute it—I do not say justly 
to a deliberate desire on the part, of authority to maintain corn- 
munal trouble as a testimony against the possibility of consti¬ 
tutional progress”. 

On the issue of music before the mosques, he goes on to say : 

“ Hindu processions with music, where there is a Muslim 
population, may reasonably he prohibited in certain places and 
at certain times, but the Muslims have no right to expect that 
these religious rites shall be forbidden at all times and in all 
streets simply because they have a mosque in every street and 
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pray at all times of the day. Correspondingly, it is outrageous 
that Moslems to whom the killing of a cow is at best a mere 
purveying of butcher’s meat, should be allowed, as they have 
been in some places, to make a public festival and demonstration 
by leading the poor beast through the streets wreathed with 
garlands’’. 

This long passage has been quoted because the article was 
written by a former Secretary of State for India who surely musi 
have known the working of the official mind. It was not a rash 
and dialectic writing forced on him by controversy, because he fur¬ 
ther expatiated on it when he moved a resolution in the House of 
Lords. He said: 

“ What I meant was that the British official classes, both 
civil and military, in India have a higher appreciation of the 
virtues of the Mohammadan section of the population than 
they generally feel about the Hindus. ... I do think it is 
a fair statement to make that predominantly Englishmen who 
serve in India have a higher appreciation of the Muslim com- 
munity and think them more capalffe of dominion than they 
think the Hindus”. 

He illustrates his point further by giving an example: 

The feeling which T had encountered and which I had 
underlined in my mind w^as something of which I will give 
you an example. When the Hindu-Muslim Pact was made it 
was a pact which strengthened the probability of an advance 
• towards Swaraj in India. A very large number of persons, 
officials and others in India, regard the advance towards the 
self-governing Swaraj policy as a movement . deleterious to 
' British interests in India, and I say confidently that when the 
; Hindu-Muslim pact broke up there was cbnJiiderahle amount of 
satisfaction felt, and was expressed in what I may call the anti- 
' Swanij Press in India, that the pact had broken up”. 

. These 'revealing extracts from the writings and speeches of one 
who could not be considered to be partial to JndianS establish 
beyond doubt that the communal bitterness. and clashes were the 
consequences of a deliberate policy. There was nothing inherently 
religious in them, nor were they known in this country in the 
eartief days.' In the seven hundred thousand villages of our country 
Hindus and Muslirhs had lived logether .in peace for centuries. 
Even after the poison of commiinalisrp had pervaded the public 
life, the two communities had been able to live in amity when 
brought together by a common purpose. Dr, Ansari said in, 1927 
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mar ii" the days of the Non-Co-operation Movement in Delhi, “We 
succeed in our endeavours to reduce cow sacrifice from 700 tg a 
mere three or four”. But officialdom was interested in backing up 
even the most unreasonable demands of Muslims. The Bengal 
Government passed an order on 6th June 1926 that they had “given 
special consideration to the case of the Nakhoda Mosepic in Chirpore 
Road in Calcutta and have decided that, in consecjuence of its size, 
importance and situation, an exception to the general rule will be 
made in the case of this mos(|uc, and all processions passing it at 
any time of the day will, when doing so, be recpiired to stop their 
music”. The story was quite different when the citizens of 
Allahabad wanted to take the usual Ramlila procession along the 
customary route. Pandit Malaviya’s repeated telegrams pointing 
out that their request for permission was in accordance with long 
estahlished custom brought forth only the familiar bureaucratic 
reply that “ they are unable to alter the clecision already conveyed 
to you” that permission could be granted only on certain humili¬ 
ating conditions. The result was that on 16th October the usual 
Ramlila procession had to be abandoned by the Hindus. 

An indication of the degree of estrangement that had grown 
between the two communities can he gauged from the fact that 
even that once moderate body, the Khilafat Conference, meeting in 
May 1926 gave expression to anti-Hindu sentiment which might 
have pleased even the most rabid member of the communitv. One 
of the speakers asked Muslims to have nothing to do with Kafirs, 
and demanded that a corps of ten thousand Muslim volunteers 
should be raised under Maulana Mohamed All’s leadership to safe- 
«:uard the Muslim interests in Delhi. Another speaker happeneej 
to refer to Hindus as “brethren”, when there w^as an uproarious 
demonstration and hundreds of delegates rose up demanding the 
withdrawal of the word. The Hindu Mahasabha which met at the 
same time also poured forth its anger against the Muslim extre¬ 
mists whose speeches were responsible for the clashes at Calcutta. 

^ Thus, the tension steadily mounted. All efforts to bring an 
element of reasonableness and understanding failed. '»Then 
sufklenly the whole country was shocked by the dreadful news, on 
23rd December, that Swami Shraddhanand had been murdered in 
cold blood while lying on his sick bed by one Abdul Rashid. There 
was n time during the days of Non-co-operation when Swami 
Shraddhanand had been enthusiastically welcomed to the Jumma 
Masjid at Delhi to speak to a Muslim congregation. The Swamiji 
bad during his life-time been a zealous arid self-less worker in the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. His martyrdom served one priod 
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purpose. In the presence of the tragedy fanatic communalisin 
stood shamefaced. The hymn of hate was subdued for a while. 
The Muslims as well as the Hindus expressed sorrow at the tragedy. 
They both were now willing to face all disputes in a more chastened 
mood. 

Partly as a result of this changed outlook, the first few month.s 
of 1927 saw an attempt by both the communities to arrive at a 
basis of understanding on the political level. If political agree¬ 
ment was reached, then the comparatively minor issues of cow 
killing and music before mosques would resolve themselves. The 
recent voting in the Central Assembly on the highly controversial 
Currency Bill had shown how matters of grave national importance 
might be jeopardised as a result of communal disunity. The 18 d. 
ratio had l)cen passed by the Assembly by a narrow majority 
because many Muslim members had walked into the Government 
lobby. Then there was the question of an early enquiry into 
Constitutional reforms. It was necessary to arrive at an agreement 
on the Communal question before the next step in political pro¬ 
gress could he taken. All these considerations prompted the 
leaders and members of the legislatures of both communities to 
turn to constructive thinking. S. Srinivasa Iyengar who was the 
Congress President, issued an appeal, soon after the Budget Session 
of the Central Assembly had concluded, calling upon the leaders 
of the two communities to come to an agreement in the achieve¬ 
ment of a common political purpose. 

On 20th March 1927, some thirty prominent Muslim leaders 
met at Delhi under the Chairmanship of M. A. Jinnah, and for the 
first time agreed to give up separate electorates and consent to joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. But this was subject to cer¬ 
tain important conditions, that Sind should be separated from 
Bombay, and that the Montford Reforms, should be introduced in 
Baluchistan and the North-West Provinces. The purpose was 
presumably to secure for the Muslims three more Provinces where 
they would be in an overwhelming majority. Jinnah followed this 
up with a public statement emphasising that both parts of the 
Delhi decision—joint electorates and the formation of the three 
provinces—were inter-dependent, and should be accepted or rejected 
in their entirety. This was discussed, back and forth, by all the 
other political groups and by the Indian National Congress. In 
May 1927, the All-India Congress Committee gave its decision 
which while welcoming the Delhi resolution on joint electorates, 
agreed to the question of a Sind province as a part of a general re¬ 
constitution of provinces on linguistic basis Meanwhile, other 
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Muslim bodies, particularly in Bengal had rejected the Delhi deci¬ 
sion. Other events contributed to create further estrangement. 
The judgment of the Lahore High Court, on what was known as 
the Rangila Rasul Case, acquitting Rajpal, the author of the pub¬ 
lication, caused wide-spread Muslim protests. Early in May, riots 
took place in Lahore and continued for two days. 

Later in the year, on 4th September, a serious communal clash 
occurred in Nagpur. It started, as usual, on a minor question of a 
religious procession, but developed into one of the worst riots that 
had taken place in this province. Nineteen persons were killed 
and 123 injured were admitted into hospitals. But soon after there 
occurred one of those dramatic incidents whose effects turn out to 
be quite contrary to what was intended. On 8th November 1927, 
the Viceroy made a statement announcing the appointment of a 
Statutory Commission on Reforms consisting wholly of English¬ 
men. The furious nation-wide protest against this announcement, 
which was taken to be a gross insult to Indians, submerged for a 
moment all differences in the country, and gave promise of a 
renewed, united effort by all parties to vindicate national honour. 




CHAPTER V 

PRELUDE TO STRUGGLE 

After the General Elections of 1926 the Congress found itselft 
both in the Central Assembly and in the Provincial Councils, Jess 
strong than the Swaraj Party had been after the 1923 Elections. Jr 
was, therefore, necessary for the Congress members to get into 
working arrangements with other nationalist groups in order to 
make any impression on Government. This they were able to do 
in the Central Assembly where, two days after the January Session 
began. Motilal Nehru was able to carry an acljournment motion on 
the question of the detention of S. C. Mitra. a detenu under the 
Bengal Ordinance, who had been elected to the Assembly. But in 
the Provincial Councils such a coalition with nationalists was not 
found feasible. In the Central Provinces Legislative Council the 
party position was as follows : 

Congress: 15; ResponsivLsts : 11; Independent Congress Party : 
7; Non-Brahmin Party : 3; Independents : 9; and 1 Liberal. There 
were seven Muslim members. 

When the House met on 11th January 1927 it was clear that 
the Congress would not be able to make its opposition felt. Never¬ 
theless Ghanshyam Singh Gupta opposed the demand for 
Ministers’ salaries. However, the proposal was carried by a large 
majority. Raghavendra Rao succeeded in bringing together the 
Responsivists, Non-Brahmins and Independents on the side of his 
own Independent Congress Party, and thus formed a conglomerate 
group of 33 members which he called the Nationalist Party. On 
12th January the Finance Member, J- T. Marten, announced the 
appointment of Dr. Raghavendra Rao and Shri R. M. Deshmukh 
as Ministers. Shri B. G. Khaparde was elected Deputy President 
of the Council. The new Ministers took office on 1st February. 
In spite of the opposition persistently kept up by Dr. Khare, Shri 
G. S. Gupta, D. K. Mehta and other Congress members, the Budget 
demands were passed without difficulty. It was, however, becom¬ 
ing obvious that the ties which held the Nationalist Party together 
were feeble. On several questions of policy the Council success¬ 
fully censured Government. On the question of appointing 
Honorary Magistrates Shri Gole’s motion was carried inspiie of 
strong official opposition. One could have easily predicted that 
the nationalist coalition was not destined to survive long. 

H.46 
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Meanwhile, outside the legislature, the Congress in Nagpur 
decided to awaken public sense of resistance by organising a saiya- 
graha campaign to defy the Arms Act. It was intended to be a 
protest against the continued incarceration of the Bengal Ordiaruc 
detenus including Subhas Chandra Bose. This satyagraha did not 
have the whole-hearted backing even of the Nagpur Congress Com¬ 
mittee : in fact tlie decision to launch it was taken by the casting 
vote of the President. It failed also to capture wider attention in 
the country, although in one other place, in Madura, a similar 
demonstration was organised. Batches of volunteers carrying 
drawn swords, in violation of the Arms Act, marched along the 
roads in Nagpur until they were arrested. The campaign remained 
all along non-violent, and its leader M. R. Awari was sentenced on 
4th jinie to four years’ rigorous imprisonment. But soon after, on 
1st July, the satyagraha was suspended because of Gandhiji's view 
that an armed satyagraha cannot break the Arms Act. 

The fact was that the country was not yet ready for a satya- 
gralia on a mass scale. 'Fhc increasing tension in the relations 
between Hindus and Muslims, the violent agitation by Muslims 
against the acajuittal of the author of Rangila Rasul, the continu¬ 
ance of Gandhiji in his retirement from politics and the differences 
of opinion among the nationalists—all combined to make the situa¬ 
tion unpropitious for any mass movement. What was needed was 
some overwhelming event which would lift people out of their petty 
preoccupations, bring them face to face with vital national issues, 
and weld then) together to achieve a common purpose. Such an 
event, as has already been mentioned, occurred in the appointment 
of an ‘‘all-White’" Reforms Commission. 

On October 26th Gandhiji was touring the western coast of 
Malabar on his mission of spreading the gospel of Khadi and 
collecting funds. There he received a message to say that the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, would like to meet him at Delhi on the 5th 
November. Gandhiji never stood on prestige, and was always 
willing to meet and talk things over with the authority. He 
promptly broke off his tour and went direct to Delhi. On reach¬ 
ing there he found that Vithalbhai Patel, Srinivasa Iyengar and 
Dr. Ansari had also been invited by the Viceroy. They all walked 
into the Viceroy’s room together. Then, after the cold formalities 
of reception, Lord Irwin handed over to them a Memorandum 
ahriduncing the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the Constitutional Reforms for India. It was to be headed by 
Sir John Simon, and the other six members were: Viscount 
Burnham, Lord Srathcona, E. C. Cadogan, Stephen Walsh, Col. 
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George Lane-Fox and Major C. R. Atlee. Gandhiji read the 
memorandum and waited for Irwin to say something: but he kept 
silent.Then, Gandhiji asked him if this was all the purpose for 
which he had been summoned from over 1.200 miles away: to 
wliich the Viceroy said, “yes*'. Gandhiji got up and took the 
earliest train back to the west coast to continue his interrupted 
tour. The biographer of Lord Irwin, describing this incident, calls 
if deplorable lack of tact in the handling of the Indian leaders*’. 
For, after the monosyllabic interview with Gandhiji. Irwin had 
called other Indian leaders also and had enacted a similar scene. 

Having, in this manner, prepared the ground, the Viceroy 
made a formal announcement on the 8th Novemher giving the 
background of the appointment of the Commission and the nature 
and purpose of the enquiry. The 1919 Act had provided for a 
decennial review of the political situation in India. But the 
impatient Secretary of State for India, Lord Birkenhead, had 
decided to appoint the Commission for this re\icw two years 
earlier. For, who knows, he and his party may mu he in ])()vvcr 
by 1929—as, indeed, they were not—and he would not he able to 
carry out his intentions about India. Was he not the person who 
bad asked in tlie British Parliament, “what man in this House can 
say that he can see in a generation, in two generations, in a 
hundred years, any prospect that the people of India will be in a 
position to assume control of the Army, the Navy, the Civil 
Service, and to have a Governor-CJeneral who will lie res|)onsil)le 
to the Indian Government and not to any authority in this 
country ?” The Gods must indeed have smiled amusedly at that 
moment, for all these were to happen in less tlian a generation, in 
less than twenty years. 

Rarely had the British Government shown a greater lack of 
imagination, a more astounding ignoraiice of die Indian temper 
than in appointing this Commission from which Indians were 
completely excluded. "Ihe announcement prodiKvd an eflect such 
as the Britishers never expected. It raised a storm of protest from 
every part of the country, and From every party. Never had such 
a sweeping unanimity been achieved in the political sphere in .the 
country. Among the first to protest most emphatically were the 
Liberals under the leadership of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. When 
British Government w^as engaged in setting up this Commission 
earlier in the year, Sapru happened to he in Fmgland and he had 
forebodings of what was being hatched. Therefore, soon after the 
announcement, the Liberal paper The Leader observed: 'This 
long-looked-for Statutory Commission as it is constituted, is both 
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an injury and an insult to India. It is a calculated affront to 
Indian opinion, to Indian intelligence as well as to Indian self, 
respect. We declare our want of confidence in the Commission. 
It is our considered opinion that our countrymen should have 
nothing to do with it”. This Liberal view has been quoted 
because it was from this (|uarter, if from any, that the British had 
confidently expected willing co-operation. 

Another section which they thought might also be wooed and 
won over was the Muslim community. But even here they had 
gn^ssly miscalculated. On 16th November, M. A. Jinnah took the 
initiative to circulate a Manifesto of protest to leaders of all political 
})arties in India, and published it with their signatures. The Man¬ 
ifesto said, among other things, that the *'the underlying principle of 
the scheme, that Indians are to have no authoritative voice either in 
the collection of proper material and evidence or in the taking of 
decisions by way of recommendations of the Commission to Parlia- 
meiii. is of such a character that India cannot, with any self-respect, 
accjuicsce in it. Unless a Commission on which the British and 
Indian statesmen are invited to sit on equal terms is set up we 
cannot conscientiously take any part or share in the work of the 
Commission”. The Hindu Mahasabha, at a special session, express¬ 
ed its strong and emphatic protest against the composition of the 
Simon Commission which, they said, w^as a violation of the 
fundamental rights of self-determination. They, therefore, called 
for a country-wide boycott. 

As was to be expected, the Congress served as the spearhead 
of the opposition. In a long statement the Congress Resident, 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar, fervently appealed to the people to join in a 
comprehensive boycott of the Commission—both political and 
social—refusing to join even receptions and parties given in the 
Commission's honour. Further, as a positive step, we should pro¬ 
ceed to frame our Swaraj constitution. ‘*We are going to be 
choosers of our own fate, not beggars”. Birkenhead perhaps had 
this in mind when he said in the House of I^ords on 24th Novem¬ 
ber, ** It is sometimes said by our critics in India that it is for India 
to decide upon the form of the Constitution suitable for themselves, 
and then for British Parliament formally to pass it. I can only 
make this comment. I have twice in the three years, during which 
I have been Secretary of State, invited our critics in India, not only 
to put forward their own suggestions for a Constitution but to indi¬ 
cate to us the form which, in their judgment, the Constitution 
should take. The offer is still open'*. The Secretary of State pro¬ 
bably thought that the Indians would never be able to agree among 
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themselves. But India decided to take him at his word. The 
Madras Session of the Congress with Dr. Ansari as President, 
adopted a resolution authorising the Working Committee to con* 
vene an All-Parties Conference in order to draw up an agreed 
tlonstitution for India. 


It is necessary here to observe that a little before the Simon 
Commission was appointed there came our a publication by an 
American tourist, Katherine Mayo, under the title " Mother India " 
which was a scurrilous and indiscriminate attack on India. Its 
publication was carefully timed. There was a general belief that 
this vilification of Indian character and culture was deliberately 


brought out to precede the Simon ctujuiry. 'I’he woman who wrote 
it had travelled in India with all the advantages of oflitial patron¬ 
age. Soon after the public at ion of her book, which Gtmdhiji pic- 
turestiuely described as a “drain Insix-ctor’s report", there appeared 
an article in The Slatcsimm of Calcutta by one Pilcher which .served 
as a companion piece to it, both in its vulgarity and in its falsehood. 
The storm of protests against these foul mudslingings merged with 
the larger agitation against the Simon Commission. 

Before narrating the fate of the Simon Commission it is rele¬ 
vant to trace the efforts made for bringing about communal unity. 
A Unity Conference was held at Simla in August at the end of 
which an appeal was issued by the Congress and Mmslim leaders 
beseeching both the communities to refrain from doing anyriimg 
to disturb public tranquillity. This failed to have much effect: 
and. as we saw earlier, there were violent outbreaks m N^ur in 
September which required the military to be called in. This was 
followed by another attempt to bring about peace, and a Unity 
Conference met at Calcutta in the last week of 0««her Dr^Aman 
Maulana Mohamad Ali and S. Srinivasa Iyengar exerted them elves 
in ironing out differences. They ultimately succeeded in passing a 
resolution which while admitting the freedom to play mus^ befom 
mosques and for sacrificing cows. caUed up" ^e 
munlties to accept voluntaij restrictions of the freedom m order 
not to hurt the susceptibilities of the other. 

But all these resolutions could produce no tangible results m 
they were not adopted by the extreme groups of the 
ties^who in fact, controlled the fanatical elements. As it h^pen- 
ed thrMuslim League at this time was divided into tjvo w^’ 

and they quarreled over the venue of the took*^place 

December 1927. As no agreement was pos.sible there took plac 
two seoarate conferences, one at Calcutta presided over by MaMvi 
Mohammad Yakub and attended by M. A. .Jinnah, and the other 
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at Lahore with Sir Mohammad Shafi as President. This division 
was unfortunate because it divided the Muslim opinion on the 
boycott of Simon Commission. The Calcutta Session adopted the 
Resolution on the boycott, on terms identical with that adopted 
by the Congress. Among those who spoke in its favour was 
Mohammad Ali who said, in the course of his speech, that 
Katherine Mayo’s book had been written on information supplied 
to her by the members of the Imperial Services. By another 
Resolution the League at Calcutta agreed to confer with the Con¬ 
gress in drawing up a Constitution for India in which Muslim 
interests would he safeguarded according to the principles stated 
in the Delhi proposals. The parallel Session held at Lahore was 
imbued with quite a contrary spirit. It represented a gathering 
of the loyalists—the feudal and capitalist class of Muslims— 
Nawabs and Knights of the British Empire—upon whom the 
hopes of the Simon Commission were centred. Tliey naturally 
expressed their loyalty in no uncertain terms and offered their 
support and co-operation to the Simon Commission. Amidst the 
chorus of nation-wide denunciation of the Simon Circus, the lone 
voice of the Lahore Muslim Landlords rose up in gratitude and 
praise. In this connection a letter written by Lord Birkenhead to 
the Viceroy at this rime is very revealing. He wrote: 

“I should advise Simon to sec at all stages all people who 
are not boycotting the Commission, jiarticularly Muslims and 
depressed classes. I should widely advertise all his interviews 
with representative Muslims. The whole policy is now 
obvious. It is to terrify the immense Hindu population by 
the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of by 
Muslims, and may present a Report altogether destructive of 
of the Hindu |)()siti()n, thercl)y securing solid Muslim support 
and leaving Jinnah high and dry.” 

At about the vsarne time, more than 1.500 miles south of 
Lahore, the Indian National Congress was meeting at Madras with 
Dr. Ansari as President. Apart from the unqualified rejection 
of the Simon Commission, and the decision to draft a Swaraj 
Constitution, reference to which has already been made, the 
Madras Session was noteworthy for yet another reason. Here for 
the first time a younger generation of leadership in the nation’s 
freedom struggle began to make itself felt. This group found its 
natural leader in Jawaharlal Nehru who had recently returned 
from Europe. On the second day of the Congress Session he 
moved the historic resolution that *This Congress declares the 
goal of the Indian people to be complete National Independence” 
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This was a fitting reply to Birkenhead and the British Govern¬ 
ment. It was a dignified and clear statement of India's goal. 
The Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Ihis was the mood of India when Simon and his men landed 
in Bombay on 3rd February, 1928. India observed it as a day of 
mourning. There was a complete hartal everywhere. Bombay 
looked a deserted city. Black flags and shouts of “Go back. Simon“ 
greeted them wherever they went It was a unique and impres¬ 
sive spectacle of a wdiole nation united and determined in a non¬ 
violent act of protest. Sir John Simon tried to put on the best face 
|)()ssible in the circumstances. Reaching Delhi the day after his 
landing in Bombay, he fold a j)ress re[)resentntive that he Itad 
received three hundred telegrams of welcome. Me further tried 
U) placate Indian o[)inion by explaining the scheme of “joint 
Conference” with Indian C'ommittees. But the nation was not 
willing to be fooled. There was a brilliant debate in the Central 
Assembly for two days on 16th and 17th February, on a motion by 
Lala Lajpat Rai saying that “the jtresent Constitution and sclieme 
of the Statutory Commission are wholly unacceptable to this 
Mouse and tliat this House will, therefore, have nothing to do wdth 
the Commission at any stage and in any form”. It was a severe 
indictment of the way Britain had ignored the demands of India 
and had heaped this gratuitous insult uj)on her. In a voice filled 
with emotion Lajpat Rai said: 

“This struggle will not end witli this Commission. It is 
going to continue. I know that our work is very arduous, but 
I can assure you that w^hatever may happen we shall bear our 
sufferings cheerfully. We shall not appeal to the Britisher.'j 
for mercy. At the same time, we shall do everything that lies 
in our power to impress on the British Nation that we are in 
earnest, in dead earnest to be masters in our own house.” 

Other speakers pointed out why Britain had chosen this 
moment to send the Commission. The British Government wanted 
to take advantage of the disturbance and communal tension that 
prevailed in the country at the time. They thought there were 
sharp differences between the various parties in India ; they sup¬ 
posed that the communal riots which disfigured the public life of 
the country would continue, and they said to themselves “strike- 
the iron while it is hot: let us send out the Commission at this 
moment, when India is apparently torn by feuds”. Jinnah and 
Pandit Malaviya stoutly supported the protest. The Leader of the 
Congress Party, Motilal Nehru, who had recently been in England 
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and knew the story behind the Commission, denounced the wliolc 
scheme. He ipoke of India’s determination to stand on her own 
legs. ‘‘Governments which have not paid attention to the lessons 
of History have invariably come to grief, to an ignominious end,’’ 
he said, “and I have no doubt that what has not been accomplished 
by the statesmanship of England will be accomplished by Destiny 
which shall help the people of India to add one more to the long 
list of fallen Empires”. The Assembly adopted Lajpat Rais 
Resolution by 68 votes against 62. 

While the debate was proceeding in the Assembley, l^ord 
Birkenhead, with his innate genius for provoking India, made a 
speech at Doncaster in which he said: 

“Those who delude themselves with the belief that by 
boycotting the Commission they can defeat its purpose, arc 
living in a world which has no contact with reality. They 
will realise, month by month, how little representative they 
are of the vast and heterogenous community of which we are 
the responsible trustees.” 

He then defiantly concluded that the work of the Commission 
will go on whatever the “small fringe of organised political opinion 
in India” may say or do. Such words, indeed, only helped to con¬ 
firm India’s conviction of Britain’s mala fides in setting up the 
Commission. 

The legislatures in all the provinces recorded their decision to 
have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission. The Central 
Provinces Legislative Council debated on 20th January 1928, a 
motion by Brijlal Biyani expressing no confidence in the Commis¬ 
sion and proposing to boycott it. since it was an insult to the self- 
respect of the Indian people. Among those who supported Sbri 
Biyani’s motion were the Responsivists, T. J. Kedar and B. G. 
Khaparde, Congressmen Dr. Khare and O. S. Gupta; Mahant 
Laxminarayan Das and Umesh Dutt Pathak. B. G. Khaparde 
while supporting the resolution on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
added that “the Ministers are members of this party and there¬ 
fore are with it”. After a lively debate in which the Chief Secre¬ 
tary H. C. Gowan stated the Government view, the resolution was 
carried by a majority. The Government bench did not ask for a 
division. 

This had a curious sequel which occurred later in the year, 
but may appropriately be mentioned here. In November, the 
Education Committee which formed part of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, known generally as Hartog Committee, had asked the 
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Director of Public Instruction of Central Provinces to depute wir- 
nesess to appear before the Committee. The Director, E. A. 
Macnee, on his own responsibility, instructed a number of subor¬ 
dinate officers to be prepared for appearing before the Committee. 
The Education Minister, Dr. Raghavendra Rao, came to know of 
this at this stage. He lirrnly objected to this action, because as 
Minister for the transferred subject of Education, he was bound by 
the verdict of the Legislative Council not to have anything to do 
with the activities of the Statutory Commission. Tlte Governor, 
Sir Montagu Butler accepted the constitutional objection taken by 
his Minister, and the officers, some of whom had already packed up 
their kit-bag, were ordered not to appear before the Committee. 
Martog and his men had to swallow the contretemps and do with¬ 
out the counsel of Mr. Macnee and his officers. 

Meanwhile the positive side of India's answer to the British 
Government, namely, to produce an agreed Constitution, was 
engaging the attention of the All-Parties Conierence which 
met first at Delhi and later at Bombay. The task they had 
undertaken bristled with difliculties. There was at the outset the 
difference in the objective, whether it should be complete Inde¬ 
pendence, as decided by the Madras Congress or Dominion Status. 
Then there was the intricate tangle of tlic communal settlement. 
The opinions expressed w'ere so v«iried and so difficult of reconci¬ 
liation, that the Bombay meeting appointed a smaller committee 
with Motilal Nehru as Chairman, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Sir Ali Imam, M. R. Jayakar, Suhhas Chandra Bose, M. S. Ancy, 
G. R. Pradhan (both from Madhya Pradesh), Shuaib (.hireshi and 
others as members. After days of ceaseless and anxious labour 
the Committee was able to submit its Report—famdiarly known as 
Nehru Report--dcfining the principles of the Constitution of India. 
It represented the maximum area of agreement between tlic diffe¬ 
rent parties. It accepted Dominion Status as the basis of the 
Constitution of India. It proposed to solve tlic communal pnih- 
!em by safeguards and special protection to the minority com¬ 
munities, and the setting up of Communal Councils to protect 
their separate cultural interests. Separate electorates were to be 
abolivshed. 


Nehru Report was presented in July 1928, but two months 
earlier, on 5th May 1928, Mohammad Ali Jinnah one oyhe im¬ 
portant leaders of the All-Parties Conference had left for England. 
About a month before Jinnah’s departure, the Simon Commission 
too had sailed for England on 31st March 1928 after completing 
their preliminary visit to India. Jinnah was away from India for 
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a little over five months. The Simon Commission returned to 
India on 11th October, and M. A. Jinnah on 26th October. He re- 
turned a different man. He gave up his support of joint electorates, 
supported the demand of Mohammad Shaft group for separate 
electorates, and totally disapproved of the recommendations of 
Nehru Report. From now on Jinnah the nationalist was rapidly 
transformed into Jinnah, the communalist. How it ultimately 
culminated in his so called Fourteen Points and the final break with 
all nationalism, we shall see later. 

Meanwhile an overture to the coming struggle was preparing 
under Gandliiji’s watchful eyes. Six years ago "he had suddenly 
called off Satyagraha because of the violence at Chauri Chaiira. 
He had called it off at a time when he was about to launch a cam¬ 
paign at Bardoli. He had waited for six years for people to imbibe 
the principle of Satyagraha which lies in non-violence. Several 
times during this period persons had begged him to initiate a cam¬ 
paign ; but he had firmly refused, saying that the moment had not 
yet arrived. Now, on 12th February 1928, he decided that the 
time had come, and he launched it at the same place where vsix 
years ago he had intended to start it, at Bardoli. In this quiet 
village in Gujrat, the villagers were faced with a sudden and un¬ 
justified increase in land tax by 22 per cent. It was impossible for 
them to pay it; and they firmly and peacefully refused to pay it. 
To lead and direct this campaign Gandhiji chose Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at that time Mayor of Ahmedabad. 
The manner in which the peasants stood up to the tyranny and 
persecution of the officers, and bravely and non-violently allowed 
all their possessions, catile, house-hold goods, pots and pans, carts 
.inti liorses, even their ploughs to be confiscated, and suffered 
hunger and |)rivations with fortitude, thrilled the whole country. 
Vallabhbhai Patel Wlio directed the campaign with consiuninate 
generalship became tlie “Sardar”. The Government of Bombay 
was, as usual, adamant and untliinking. To them rhe issue was 
“whether the writ of His Majesty the King-Emperor is to run in a 
portion of Mis Majesty’s dominions.” The struggle grew bitter. 
Gandhiji himself moved to Bardoli at the beginning of August. 
And then, abruptly, on 6th August Government yielded. They 
agreed to release all prisoners and return all confiscated land and 
property. In return Sardar Paid promised that the peasants would 
pay their taxes at the old rates. Satyagraha had triumphed. 

The weapon had proved its mettle. A grave provocation was 
soon to follow. The second “visitation” of the Simon Commission 
from October onwards was the signal for a ruthless putting down 
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nf all demon St ratioTis against the Commission. The itinerary began 
from Poona. A Central CommiTtec had already been appointed 
by the Viceroy in defiance of the Assembly's clear verdict. The 
arrival of the Commission at Poona was greeted with hartal and 
black-flag demonstration, but no untoward incident took j)lace. A 
mammoth meeting was held in the evening on the day of their 
arrival to voice the opposition of the people. Alter a fortnight’s 
stay in Poona, the Commission went to Lahore. These two places 
bad been chosen as the first testing grounds of the Commission per¬ 
haps for political reasons. Dr. Anilicdkar was on the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Committee: and in Lahore was Sir Mian Mcdiammad Siiafi 
who led the Muslim delegation to give evidence before the Com¬ 
mission : the two stalwarts on whom the Government depended to 
give the Commission a good start. 

But the Lahore visit began tragically. On 30th October, titc 
day of the Commission's arrival, a huge procession with black flags 
and placards saving “Simon, Go Back", started from the Municipal 
Cardens towards the railway station. It was led by Lala Lajpatrai 
and included Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Alam, Maulana Zafar Ali, Lala 
Hansraj, Sardar Mangal Singh and Abdul Qadii Kasuri. After 
wending its way through the city gathering in volume as tt went, 
the procession was halted about two hundred yards from the main 
gate to the railway station. Barbed wires and woodden posts 
barred the way. What happened thereafter is best told in Lajpat 
Rai’s own words: 

“We assembled near the railway station and, finding the 
barbed wire barricades, we made no attempt to cross or rush 
it. Wc were absolutely peaceful, and gave no provocation to 
the police to attack us. But a police ofliccr. said to he the 
Superintendent of Police in Lahore, whose name was after¬ 
wards given as Scott, began to strike us with lathis. He had 
a knobbed hunter in his hand. He gave me two blows and 
two of his constal)lcs gave me another two. One of these 
blows was aimed at my heart, and very near my bean I 
received a stroke which has caused a bruise sufficiently long 
and broad.’' 

Those who stood by him, Dr. Alan, Dr. Satyapal and l^ala 
Hansraj tried to ward ofT the blows and received severe injuries. 
From that day the ‘Lion of the Punjab' was a dying man. Persis¬ 
tent fever and a painful swelling on the heart kept him in bed. 
On 17th November, a little over a fortnight after the attack, he 
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passed away and filled a mourning nation with furious inoigna- 
tion. A struggle with British Imperialism was now inevitable, 
With a sacrifice so predous it became scared duty. In the face of 
official callousness it would be an act of justice. When Col. 
Wedge wood asked in the House of Commons if the Punjab Gov 
ernmciit had expressed regret to Lala Lajpat Rai’s family, ilie 
under Secretary for India, Earl Winterton, complacently replied 
that no’Government , when it found it necessary to use force, was 
justified in apologising to any body, and no evidence was forth¬ 
coming to show that the death was due to the action of the Police! 

The legislatures generally, and the Indian Legislative Assemiviy 
in particular, had been the forum for the cxj)ression of tlic Nation’s 
feelings and opinions ever since they were formed in 1927, after 
the third general elections. The indignation of the people at 
Lajpat Rai’s death found expression in the Central Assembly on 
15th F'ebruary when D. P. Mishra moved his Resolution condemn¬ 
ing the police action and expressing resentment at Earl Winterton's 
reply in the British Parliament. He described the act as a deli¬ 
berate murder and it could never be suppressed. “Murder will cry 
from the house-tops for revenge and redress”. Speaking on 
behalf of the younger generation of India he warned the British 
Government against its callous disregard of India’s feelings, and 
concluded saying, “The murder of Lala Lajpat Rai has gone deep 
into the heart of the Nation. So long as these front bench leaders 
(Motilal Nehru, Malaviya and others) are here the Government 
may be able to hear correct parliamentary language, but the day 
is soon coming when they will have to hear a language less polite, 
less parliamentary and more irresistable.” 

Before describing the steady rise in the tempo of the National 
movement during 1929, it is necessary to refer to the Session of 
the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in December 1928, presid¬ 
ed over by Motilal Ncliru. This was a mark of tribute to him 
for the monumental work he had done in preparing the Nehru 
Report. And it was in deference to the Report and as a step to 
rally the maximum volume of political support behind its recom¬ 
mendations. that the Calcutta Congress, modifying the Madras 
Session’s decision, accepted the prineijile of Dominion Status embodi¬ 
ed in Nehru Report. Mahatma Gandhi himself moved the adop¬ 
tion of the Report and its objective. There was a tense conflict 
bctw'eon the two views: the opposite school of Complete Independ¬ 
ence being led by Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose. 
The police excesses at Lucknow and Cawnpore during the observ¬ 
ance of Lajpar Rai Day, the lathi blows received by leaders like 
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Govind Ballabh Pant and Jawaharlal Nehru on 29th November,— 
till these had embittered national feeling. It was this that made 
the younger generation feel, as Subhas Chandra Bose put it, that 
“all expect the Congress to take uj) a bold attitude which would 
be consonant with our self-respect" and not water down the Inde 
pendence goal accepted the previous year. 

But there was, in fact, no conflict between the two views, as 
Gandhiji explained in his reply to the debate. No form of Domi¬ 
nion Status would survive if it stood in the way of fullest growth. 
He then said : 

‘‘If you will help me and follow the programme honestly 
and intelligently, I promise that Swaraj will come within one 
year.” 

And so, once again, after more than six years, Mahatma 
Gandhi became the active leader of the Nation. 

The year 1929 w^as crucial period of preparation. The boy¬ 
cott of foreign cloth was in full swing. The boycott of Simon 
dogged his steps wherever he went. Almost the last impression 
that Sir John Simon had in India was something he could not 
have forgotten easily. He was seated in the distinguished visitors’ 
gallery in the Legislative Assembly on 8th April, when suddenly 
two country-made bombs were thrown into the Chamber l)y Bhagat 
Singh w^ho had managed to make his way to the Assembly Hall. 
Luckily the bomb did not injure anv one. Some red pamphlets 
with the heading “Hindustan Socialist Republican Army” were 
also scattered in the house along with the bombs. Bhagat Singh, 
and his companion were arrested. With that somewhat vivid 
impression of India’s reaction. Sir John left India soon after, on 
13th April. 

A bye-product of this incident was a conflict betw'cen the Pre¬ 
sident of the Assembly and the Government which developed in¬ 
to a major constitutional issue. When the assembly met next 
oh 20th January 1930, it was found that Government had posted 
uniformed policemen in the Visitors’ Galleries. As soon as the 
President entered he had a quick look round, and saw them seated 
in the gallery. Before any other business was taken up, he rose 
and made a statement objecting to Government’s interference with 
the authoritv of the President who was, inside the House, the sole 
authority responsible for the protection of the members. The 
posting of policemen was done in defiance of his authority. He 
therefore, ordered the clearing of the entire Visitors’ Gallery im¬ 
mediately and closed them until further orders. The Home 
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Member and the Government benches were discomfited. The 
President proceeded with the rest of the business unruffled. Kx- 
actly a month later, it was known that the Government had yield* 
ed and accepted tiie President’s stand. On 20th February, Ihcsi- 
dent l^itcl read a communication from the Viceroy to the House 
agreeing lo tlic right of the President to control the watch and 
ward arrangements in the House, and deputing to the Asseinl)ly 
Secrelariat for this purpose a Senior police officer who will he 
directly responsible to the President and be designated the Watch 
and Ward Officer cjf tlie Assembly. A special staff would be rc* 
cruiied by the Assembly for this purpose. As the Viceroy had 
thus, conceded tlie principle affirmed by the President, the matter 
ended there, and with effect from the next day of the sitting, the 
public galleries were declared open. President Patel had trium¬ 
phed again. 

Ihe proceedings of the Central Assembly had been in the full 
gaze of tlu‘ whole country and even the outside world, all these 
months. The brilliant manner in which President V. J. Patel 
foughi lor and upheld the rights and privileges of Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly was a wonder to tlte nation and a nightmare U» 
the Government. He insisted on the Assembly Secretariat being 
indc[)endent of the Government of India’s Law Department and 
directly under him. He prevented the Government from rushing 
through the Assembly with indecent haste the notorious Public 
Safety Rill, firstly by insisting on proper notice being given, and 
subsequently by asking Government not to proceed with it while 
the Meerut trial was pending since the debate on the Bill was bound 
to raise matters which were sub judice. The Viceroy had, there¬ 
fore, to issue an Ordinance containing all the provisions of the Pul)- 
lic Safety Bill. Some Anglo-Indian newspapers and the correspond¬ 
ent of a British daily cast aspersions on the President’s rulings. 
The House protei^ted vigorously. Even the Home Member, 
). Crerar, who at first was inclined to be cavalier, had to bow to the 
President’s will. The Assembly passes granted to the correspond¬ 
ents were prom[)t1y withdrawn by the President. India’s first 
elected President of the Assembly had to perform his duties against 
heavy odds : a powerfully entrenched bureaucracy, a reactionary 
Constitution, an utter lack of parliamentary precedents. But by 
his firm and impartial rulings, courageous defence of members’ 
rights, his mastery of procedure, he endowed his high office with 
such dignity and awe that it extorted the fear and respect of the 
Treasury Benches throughout his regime. Equally distinguished 
was the Parliamentary ability of the Leader of the opposition, 
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Motilal Nehru, whose eloquent championship of national interests 
would have done honour to any democratic legislature in the 
world. 

As the year 1929 advanced, the forces in the country were 
steadily assuming a clear pattern in winch the liberating and 
reactionary forces were ranging themselves on opposite sides. The 
repressive policy of the Government helped this demarcation. From 
20th March the Government started a campaign of mass arrests 
and house-searches in order, ostensibly, to unearth a plot against 
tite King-Emperor. Thirty-one persons from different parts of the 
country, among whom were two Englishmen, Philip Sprati and 
B. F. Bradley, were rounded up, hand-cuffed and taken to Meerut 
where they were kept for four years on trial. It was a part of 
Britain’s anti-Comrnunist hysteria. Ever since lutgland broke off 
relations with Russia in 1927, Govcrnmciit of India began to sus¬ 
pect the infiltration of Communism into the country. It was a new 
phase of the Russian bogey, A few 'Fradc Unions with pronounc¬ 
ed progressive policy were suspected as Communist cells. The 
Meerut trials were the first large-scale action that Government 
decided to take in order to counter the Communist influence. 

While this policy led to the stiffening of the struggle against 
the Government, the doubtful elements behind the struggle began 
to drop off. We have seen the vo/te face of Jinnah since his rettirn 
from his sojourn in England. After having fallen foul of the 
Nehru Report, he came forward with his “Fourteen Points'’ which 
summed up all that reactionary communalism could wish for. It 
would perhaps be wrong to presume a conspiracy between the two; 
if so, it is a tribute to Jinnah’s intelligent anticij)ation and Sir 
John Simon's striking intuition, that the Government of India Act 
of 1935, based on Simon Report, conceded al] Jinnab’s fourteen 
points except perhaps one. Muslim reactionaries won their final 
victory when a friendly meeting between Jinnah and Mohammad 
Shaft took place and, as a Mtislim commentator observed, “a great 
unity was attained by this reunion at a very critical time in the 
history of the Miissalmans.” (Noman : Miiditn India p. 305). 

An event of some importance to India took place in England 
l)eforc the year was out. The General Elections of May 1929, 
threw the Conservatives out of power and returned T.aboiir as the 
largest party in the House of Commons. Thus, Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald i^ecame Prime Minister for the second time, and Wedge- 
wood Bcnn became the Secretary of State for India. Lord Irwin 
went to England to consult the new Government. He stayed 
‘here till October, and had talks with other British statesmen as 
well, especially Simon, Baldwin. Reading and Churchill. On his 
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return to India he made a statement which, if it had been made 
two years earlier, might have had some cliect. Once again Goveiii- 
ment action was “too late”. He said that after the bimon Com- 
mission had submitted its report, the British Government would 
invite the representatives of different parlies and interests in India 
and of the Indian States, to a Round Table Conference. He alsu 
stated that “the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress is 
the attainment of Dominion Status.” But even this gesture was 
sliorn of all grace. Gandhiji, Motilal Nehru, Dr. Ansari and others 
were willing to accept the offer at its face value, but wanted an 
assurance that the Round Table Conference would not be expected 
to determine whether or wlieii Dominion Status should come, but 
rather proceed to draft a Constitution on the basis of Dominion 
Status. On 23rd December, the leaders met Irwin at Delhi to get 
this assurance. But the Viceroy could only say that “he was 
unable to prejudge or commit the conference in any way.” Ihiis, 
the die was cast. 

A week later the historic Lahore Session of the Congress met. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, was appropriately the President of che Session. 
But it was Gandhiji, who declared, “Swaraj is now to mean Com¬ 
plete Independence/’ The struggle had now begun. The flag of 
Independence had been unfurled. Once again Gandhiji had 
assumed the leadership of the struggle. 


Those who were present at the momentous Congress Session 
at Lahore were conscious ol a new spirit and impulse in its pro¬ 
ceedings. It was symbolised in the Presidential Address at the 
conclusion of which tumultuous shouts of “Long Live Revolution” 
“Up with the National Flag”, “Down with Union Jack” filled the 
huge pavilion. Nor was the address itself in the conventiotial 
language. It spoke of the cry of the hungering peasantry, the 
exploited masses and the desperate determination of the people 
to be free. “We who take this perilous path of national strife do 
so because there is no other way to an honourable peace. . . 1 

must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a republican and 
am no believer in kings and princes.I recognise, how¬ 

ever, that it may not be possible for a body constituted as is this 
National Congress and in the present circumstances of the country, 
to adopt a full socialistic programme. But we must realise tliat 
the philosophy of socialism has gradually permeated the entire 
structure of society the world over, and almost the only point in 
dispute is the pace and the methods of advance to its full realisa¬ 
tion. India will have to go that way too if she seeks to end her 
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poverty and inequality/’ Those were prophetic words. Nearly a 
quarter of a century later, at Avadi, the Congress adopted the goal 
of a socialistic pattern of society. 

The trumpet-call for the struggle came from Lahore Congress. 
A few minutes past midnight of the 31st December, when the new 
year had begun, the President, Jawaharlal Nehru, came out into 
rhe biting cold night of a Punjab winter, where thousands of con 
gressmen had gathered defying the severity of the icy winds, and 
hoisted the national flag. As the fluttering flag rose up, a thrill 
went through the vast multitude, and a mighty shout of *Vande 
Mataram’ pierced the silent air. As the huge gathering began to 
disperse to the camps the eastern horizon was tinged with the rose- 
tinted light of a new dawn, which brought to the hearts of the 
thousands gathered there and to the millions all over the country, 
a new hope and the promise of a brighter day. 




CHAPTER VI 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE-1930 

Before starting the struggle it was necessary to bring home 
to the millions of people all over the country the purpose and 
significance of the struggle. An impressive and dramatic cere¬ 
mony in which all people could participate should serve to set the 
tone of the movement. Therefore, one of the first decisions of the 
new Working Committee gave the country this directive: 


“In order to carry the message of Puma Swaraj—Complete 
Independence—to the remotest villages in India, this Com¬ 
mittee appoints Sunday, the 26th January 1930, as the day of 
celebration when the declaration to be hereafter issued , by the 
Working Committee will be read to the meeting in the provin¬ 
cial language, and the members present at the meeting will be 
invited to signify by show of hands their assent to the declara¬ 
tion.” 


This message spread throughout the country, even to the 
farthest corners, with miraculous speed. For instance, in the 
Central Provinces reports received showed bow m 
and hilly areas, in the forest regions of Bilaspur and Mandla and 
Chanda, not to speak of the more accessible parts of the btate, 
groups of men, women and children gathered in an open p 
the ewly hours of the morning, hoisted the tri-colour flag, ^ « 

national song and listened to the Message of " y 

message was an inspiring Declaration of Rights which the Working 

ZStla U J .0 fhe I.. Engfeh <hu.. 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indmn 
people .18 of any other people, to have freedom 
L frute of tJir .oil and have the ^ 

thev mav have full opportunities of growth. We Wave ais 
S iTaV<Sv.rnn,ent deprive, .he p»ple of 
and oppresaea .hem, die people have a furl c. r.g i 
• ” * KmiScK it The British Government in India has not 
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" India has been ruined economically. The revenue derived 
from our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our 
average income is seven pice, pw day, and of the heavy taxes 
we pay, 20 per cent are raised from the land revenue derived 
from the peasantry, and 3 per cent from the salt tax which 
falls most heavily on the poor. 

" Village industries, such as hand-spinning, have been 
destroyed, leaving the peasantry idle for at least four nipnths 
in the year, and dulling their intellect, for want pf handicrafts; 
and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, for the 
crafts thus destroyed. 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to 
heap further burdens on the' peasantry. The British manu¬ 
factured goods constitute the bulk of our imports. Cukoms 
duties betray clear partiality for British manufacturers, and 
fevenue from them is used not to lessen the burden on the 
masses but for sustaining a highly extravagant administration. 
Still rnore arbitrary has been the manipulation of the exchange 
ratio, which has resulted in millions being drained away from 
the country. 

“Politically, India’s status has never been so reduced as 
under the British regime. No reforms have given real politi¬ 
cal power td the people. The tallest of us, have to bend before 
foreign authority. The rights of free expression of opinion 
and free association have been denied to us, and many of our 
countrymen are compelled to live in exile abroad and cannot 
return to their homes. All administrative talent is killed, and 
the masses have to be satisfied with petty village trffices and 
clerkships. 

“ CultliraHy, the system of education has tom us from our 
moorings and our training has made us hug the very chains 
that bind us. 

"Spiritually, conjpulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly, and the presence of an alien army of occupation, 
employed with deadly effect to crush in lis the spirit of resist¬ 
ance, has made us think that yre cannot look after ourselves 
or. put up a defence against foreign aggression, br even defend 
our homes and families front the attacks of thieves, robbers 
and mispreants, ' 

"We hold it to be a crime agi^st man and ,God. tOf submit 
any longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold/jisaater to 
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our country. We recognise, however, that the most effective 
way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will 
therefore, prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, 
all voluntary association from the British Government, and 
will prepare for civil disobedience, including non-payment of 
taxes. We are convinced that if we can but withdraw our 
voluntary help and stop payment of taxes without doing 
violence even under provocation, the end of this inhuman rule 
is assured. We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to carry 
out the Congress instructions issued from time to time for the 
purpose of establishing Puma Swaraj.” 

From now on events began to move rapidly towards the pre¬ 
destined struggle. In obedience to the resolution of the Lahore 
C’ongress members of the Central Assembly and the Provincial 
Legislatures resigned their seats. If there was any doubt about the 
illusory nature of the Viceroy's statement of October 1929 regard¬ 
ing the goal of Dominion Status, it was dispelled by his address to 
the Assembly on 25th January 1930, expatiating on the;, difference 
between the goal and the long journey to the goal. “The assertion 
of a goal”, he said *'is of necessity a different thing from the goal's 
attainment”. Writing in Young India on 30th January, Gandhiji 
thanked the Viceroy for clearing the atmosphere. He then stated 
his eleven points, which he had formerly presented to Lord Reading, 
and said that if the Viceroy could bring himself to accepting 
them, Congress would be willing to join any conference. 

The Working Committee, meanwhile, entrusted Gandhiji with 
absolute powers for conducting the Civil Disobedience campaign. 
But the General was still undecided about the most effective plan. 
By the end of February he made his decision. The remarkable 
article which he published in Young India of 27th February under 
the heading “When I Am Arrested” is a masterpiece of clear 
sighted orders such as any General would issue to his army. He 
wrote : 

'This time, on my arrest, there is to be no mute passive 
non-violence, but non-violence of the most active type should 
be set in motion so that not a single believer in non-violence 
as an article of faith for the purpose of achieving India's goal, 
should find himself free or alive at the end of the effort , . 

. So far as I am concerned, my intention is to start 
the movement only through the inmates of the Ashram and 
those who have submitted to its discipline. 
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He made it clear that there was to be no withdrawal of the move- 
ment as happened in 1922— 

'Whilst, therefore, every effort imaginable and possible 
should be made to restrain the forces of violence, civil disobe¬ 
dience once begun this time cannot be stopped and must not 
be stopped so long as there is a single civil resister left free or 
alive.” 

Before launching the campaign, as part of the duty of a Satya- 
grahi, Gandhiji, wrote a long letter to the Viceroy on 2nd March 
stating the cause and principles of the movement, a letter which 
is indispensible for a true understanding of Gandhiji, as welt as 
of the nature of Civil Disobedience. He concluded it, saying, “If 
you cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my letter 
makes rio apjx^al to your heart, then on the twelfth day of this 
month I shall proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram avS I 
can take, to disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws. I regard 
this tax to be the most iniquitous of all from the poor man’s stand¬ 
point. (As ithe (Independence movement is essentially for the 
poorest in the land, the beginning will be made with this evil.” 
The letter was delivered to the Viceroy through a special messen¬ 
ger, Reginal Reynolds. But the reply Gandhiji received was a 
brief acknowledgment, in the stiff official fashion, from the Secre¬ 
tary, saying, “His Excellency regrets to learn that you contem¬ 
plate a course which is clearly bound to involve violation of the 
law and danger to the public peace”. The bitter struggle was now 
inevitable and could be commenced with a clear conscience. 

Before narrating the course of this 'epic campaign and its 
reverberations in Madhya Pradesh it is necessary to recall briefly 
the main political currents in this State that preceded it. The 
activity in the Legislature was considerably hampered because of 
the instability of the political groups. We saw in an earlier chapter 
how a combination of some of these groups was able to command 
a majority for a time and formed a ministry. But fissures deve¬ 
loped in this coalition and in August 1928, the two ministers, 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao and R. M. Deshmukh, resie:ned before 
the no-confidence motion which had been tabled could be moved 
Again a new combination of groups was formed and another 
Ministry took office which also had to break up within six months. 
Within a period of a little over three years, between 1927 and 1^30. 
four different ministries held office. Combinations were formed 
and reformed with kaleidoscopic variety. It was obvious that in 
a state of such instability there was little scope for substantial 
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work- The Liekislative Council, however, had the distinction of 
being the only Council which consistently refused to appoint a 
Provincial Committee to assist the Statutory Commission. » 

Outside the legislature political life was centred in the Local 
hoards and Oistrict Councils which were particularly active, ivlosc 
of these bodies were vigorously nationalistic. Keports of the 
Deputy Coniinissioners of several districts lament that the Local 
Boards insist on llying the national flag on their ollices. Ihc 
numerous school teachers controlled by the local boards and the 
District Councils were all imbued with national spirit. Ihe case 
of the Raipur District Council is typical of many others. Pandit 
Ravi Shankar Shukla, who pre.sided over the Council for full three 
years till he was absorbed in the Civil Disobedience Movement of 
1930, used the institutions under the Council successfully for the 
propagation of the national spirit. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Raipur, reports: “He (Shukla) had spared no pains in inculcat¬ 
ing "anti-government” doctrines in the minds of school masters 
and getting them to spread “disloyalty and disaliection” in the 
villages. Every year the teachers were brought to the headquarters 
for conferences and lectured to on political subjects and trained 

in lathi drill, etc.The successive ‘victories’ he scored 

over Government in the appointment of supervisors construction 
of press buildings, etc., duly impressed on the minds of the staff 
his powers and considerably enhanced his prestige” (Letter of 
Deuty Commissioner to the Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division, 
dated the 26th August 1930,—^File 21/CDM of 1931). Other Di.s- 
irict Councils like Butul, Amravati, Jabalpur, were also active and 
independent. 

A conspicuous feature of the Freedom Movement during this 
period was the awakening of the youth and the establishment of 
Youth Leagues in many parts of this State. Throughout 1929 
Youth and Students’ organizations took an increasing part in the 
national movement. In November 1929, the Central Provinces 
Youth Conference was held at Nagur with Subhas Chandra Bose 
as President. In the following month the Berar Students Con¬ 
ference was held at Amravati which was also presided over by 
Subhas Bose. There were semi-cultural institutions like the Hanu- 
man Vyayam Mandal in Berar which played an important part 
in training and developing the youth for national service. When 
die Simon Commission visited Nagpur in March 1929, the Youth 
t-eague and the Students’ organizations were in the forefront of the 
protest demonstration against the Commission. The movement 
had a special appeal to students of schools and colleges. Soon after 
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the summer vacation of 1930 the educational institutions became 
strong centres of youth agitation. In Nagpur on 14th July a pro 
ccssii^ of students entered Hislop College and hoisted the national 
Hag on the building. This naturally provoked the Provincial 
Government, particularly because the college was a Christian Mis¬ 
sionary institution. A warning was issued by the Education De¬ 
partment that if picketing and boycott were continued by students 
Government would be compelled to close the educational institu¬ 
tions. This warning did not serve to subdue the students' spirits. 
Therefore, by the 4th August, all colleges in Nagpur including the 
Medical and Engineering schools and the Government colleges at 
Amravati and Jabalpur were closed, and it was not till nearly tlie 
end of the year that some of them were reopened. 

Another stream of considerable strengtli that went to swell the 
freedom movement was the Labour organization. In November 
1929, the All-India Trade Union Congress met at Nagpur with 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as President. But it was at this conference that 
the Labour movement was unfortunately {split 'into two wings, 
the Right Wing under N. M. Joshi and Chamanlal, seceding from 
the main body which was controlled by the G. I. P. Railway Union 
and the Girm Kamgar Union. These latter had distinct affinities 
with the League against Imperialism and other leftist Interna¬ 
tional movements. The division was further hastened because of 
the appointment of the Whitley Commission on Labour on which, 
unlike the Simon Commission, two Indian leaders, N. M. Joshi and 
Chamanlal, were appointed. Despite these differences of policy, 
organised labour was a powerful force in the freedom struggle in 
this State, as in most parts of the country. 

Thus, when the signal for the struggle came from Sabarmati, 
Madhya Pradesh, like the rest of the country, was eager and ready. 
The supreme strategist in Gandhiji knew instinctively how to 
launch the movement with the greatest effect. Accompanied by 
seventy-eight members of his Ashram Gandhiji started the historic 
march from Sabarmati to Dandi. Subhas Bose compared this to 
Napoleon's march to Paris or Mussolini's march to Rome. h 
seems to us rather to suggest Prince Siddartha's march to Banaras: 
dedicated, purificatory, seeking to recover the lost Soul of the 
Nation. For twenty-four days they walked, passing through 
hundreds of villages and towns. For twenty-four days die eyes of 
the country, the gaze of the whole world, was riveted on this extra¬ 
ordinary progress. As day by day passed the feelings of the whole 
nation were worked up to a tense pitch. The Press of the world 
recorded every detail and incident in the march. In the hundreds 
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of villages that they passed through the ;illage headmen and pat- 
uaiis resigned their posts. Hosts of tillagers would merge them¬ 
selves with the marching column. By the liine ihev reached Damli 
on 5th April the little group that had cmergeci out of vSal>arinaii 
Ashram had swelled into a non-violent army of several ihousaials. 
i he next moining, on April 6th.. alter a hath in the sea. Gandhiji 
went solemnly up the sea-sliore and picked up, in \'io!aiion of the 
ia\N> a pinch ol salt liom the beach. Precisely at tiiat moment in tens 
of thousands of places all over the countly small groups made salt 
and broke the law. By that act, it looked as il some inner Spirit 
111 men had been liberated, as if some strange power had Idled 
j)eo[)le s liearts wltich gate them the faith and eourage to lace mere 
physical force of the rulers. The peofiic were in sore need of all 
the courage and faitli they could get. because the Government 
which at first had been inclined to treat tin* whole proceeding 
lightly, vSavv the cllcct it produced in the couttirv and was deter- 
mined to use ruthless force to jiiit it down. I narmed t'ohmteers 
were helahourcd vvilli lathis ; no distinction was shown by the 
police between men atid women, Itoth being treated with ecpial 
inhumanity. In Young India of June 12th, 1950, Mecra Ben, the 
English disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, gave a list of some of the 
forms of tortures |)erpetrated on Saiyagrahis. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to reproduce it. 

The movement iminediafcly spread all over Madhya Pradesh 
On 6th April, the day (Gandhiji broke the law at Dandi. a huge 
procession was organised at Jabalpur, led by Seth Govind I )as and 
1). P. Mishra. It wended its way to the historic' Samadhi of the 
warrior-cpiecn Rani Durgavaii, a]x)iit tliirteen md(‘s Irom the city. 
There the assembled multitude took a solemn vow to carry the 
struggle for Independence to a successful conclusion. Batches of 
volunteers went forth and syniholically liroke the salt law. On 
Hth April, Sihora, Kami, Mandla and Damoh witnessed rlie same 
spectacle. In hundreds of villages the ritual was performed with 
solemnity. On 16th April a Nagpur Pradesh War .Council wa« 
formed at Nagpur with Ahhyankar as President, A mono tlie 
members were Jamanlal Bajaj. Mahatma Bhagwandin, Di. Khare. 
Piinamchand Ranka and Nilkanthrao Deshmukh, A batch of 
'oluntcers marched to Dahihanda in Bcrar and broke the salt Jaw^ 

A War Council was formed in Berar with Veer Waman Rao Joshi 
Hs the first president and Brijlal Biyani as Secretary. Every Dis¬ 
trict Congress Committee was transformed into a War Committee. 
When Wamanrao Toshi, was arrested Bapuji Aney took over as 
president of the War Council. On 21st April a batch of lady 
volunteers led by Durgabai broke the salt law, 

H.49 
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I'he arreast of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on 13th April was. 
in a sense, related to events in Mahakoshal, because it was while 
he was hoarding the train at Cheoki near Allahabad to go to Rai¬ 
pur to preside over the Hindi C. P. Provincial Conference that he 
was arrested and taken to Naini Central Jail, The conference, 
however, was held on 15th April as scheduled. Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla, Chairman of the Reception Committee, made a 
reference to the arrest and observed that this action of Govern¬ 
ment must be treated as a challenge and should inspire their 
future action. Seth Govind Das who presided, in the absence of 
Jawaharlal Neliru, added that he was confident a fitting reply to 
the challenge would be given. It was at this Conference that the 
students of the “Anathalaya” of Raipur, smartly dressed in saffron 
uniforms, carnc on the platform and sang two inspiring songs 
which hecarne later the marching song of the freedom struggle. 
These young volunteers formed a part of the Youth League of 
Raipur which had been organised into a remarkably disciplined 
force i)y Ravi Slninkav Shukla. Ti^e Conference ended with th^ 
defying of the Salt Laws by five satyagrahis, Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
Seth Govind Das, I). P. Mishra, Mahant Laxminarayan Das and 
Gaya Charan Trivedi. 

On return from the Raipur Conference the leaders of Jabalpur 
held a mass meeting in that c:ity and broke the Salt Laws. The 
meeting provided an impressive demonstration of popular enthu¬ 
siasm. Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla brought to this meeting 
those young volunteers of the Raipur “Anathalaya"’ who had thril¬ 
led the Raipur Conference. Standing on the platform facing the 
vast gathering they sang the famous song with full-throated gusto 
while tlu* tens of thousands of people listened enthralled and up¬ 
lifted. It is a song worth recording here. 
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But neither at Raipur nor at Jabalpur was Government inclined 
to arrest the Satyagrahis. The Mahakoshal Congress, therefore, 
-ought other ways to force the hands of Government. The natural 
features of Madhya Pradesh, with its extensive forests, pointed to 
the violation of Forest Laws as an excellent form of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience. But as this had not been included in the programme 
defined by the Working Comraittcc, it was necessary to obtain the 
approval of Motilal Nehru, who had been appointed President of 
the Congress on Jawaharlars arrest. D. P. Mishra, who had been 
a trusted lieutenant of Motilal Nehru in the Legislative Assembly, 
immediately proceetled to Allahabad. Motilalji was reluctant to 
modify the programme without ronsuiting Mahatma Gandhi who 
was far away at Dandi. He was apprehensive that a large-scale 
lorest satyagraha involving thousands of adiwasis and villagers 
might result in violence. After a long (liscussioti 1). P. Mishra was 
able to persuade the President to agree to the jirogramme and give 
It his blessing. 

By the time D. P. Mishra returned to Jahaipur with this new 
weapon in his pocket, the Press had already given the news country¬ 
wide publicity. The Government of Central Provinces were now 
alarmed. If throughout the Province, nearly half the area of 
which was covered by forests, the people began violating the lorest 
laws, the situation might well become uncontrollahlc. They there¬ 
fore decided that the leaders should now he arrested at the earliest 
possilde opportunity. Soon the opportunity came. 

Though the Congress had sanctioned the breaking of Forest 
laws, it could be started only after setting up an cilicicnt organiza¬ 
tion in the remote villages. In the meanwhile the leaders in 
Jabalpur decided to defy the Sedition Law by reading hooks pro¬ 
scribed by Government. On 20th April a large public meeting 
was held in Jabalpur at which Seth Govind Das, Dwaraka Prasad 
Mishra and others read selected portions from Pandit Sunderlal s 
“Bharat Me Angrezi Raj" which had been proscribed. This was 
the opportunity the Government were waiting for. 

The long arm of the Police immediately stretched out and 
seized the leaders, one after the other. Seth Govind Das, D. P 
Mishra and V. D. Bhargava were arrested in their houses. 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi who was staying with a friend in Jabalpur 
was also seized. Pandit Ravi Shankar Shiikla who was travelling 
so Balaghat was arrested on his way and was also brought to 
Jabalpur. They were all tried on three charges including sedition 
and four of them were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
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ment under each count, the sentences to run concurrently. V. 1;. 
Bhargava vvas awarded one year's rigorous nnprisonmein. 

The readitig of proscril)ed books became popular in other parts 
uf the Province. In Nagpur IVl. V. Ai)hyankar read portions of a 
proscribed l)ook in public and was an'esied on 28th May. Veer 
Warnanrao Joshi was arrested earlier m the month at Amravaii, 
for a seditious speech. I'hcv were both convicted under Section 
124-A of tlie Indian Penal Code and sentenced to two years’ 
rigorou.s imprisomtient. All these leaders now being behind the 
prison l)a?s, it fell to Bapuji Aney to inaugurate the Forest Satya- 
graha on lOtli July. With a party ot volunteers he cut grass from 
the reserved forests at Pusad near Ycormal and was arrested. At 
the same time other leaders of Bcrar, Rrijial Biyani, P. B. (*oie, 
Shivaji Rao Paiwardhan and Soman were arrested. 

Forest Satyagraha now became the rage in every part of the 
State. In Betiil Ghansliyam Singh Cupra and Deepchand Gothi 
led tlic satyagraha and were ai rested. It spread among the adiwasi 
population immediately and tiioiisands of Gond men and women 
defied tlu' forest laws. At Banjaridhal, in BetuI district, the police 
opened fire on a crowd of about .SOO Gonds injuring a large num¬ 
ber. Another incident look place in lambada where two satya^ 
grains were killed by police fire. It s[)rcad to the forests in tlie 
north where at Kami and Scliora the police attacked the forest 
satyagrahis and arrested a large number of them. At Rudri In 
Raipur district tliey were lired upon by the police. It spread 
rapidly in other places, at Talegaon. Wardha. Arvi, Katol and 
Kondhali. 

The ifK'icieiit that occurred at Talegaon may he taken as a 
typical example. The first liatch was led by Tikckar who in 
company with 28 volunteers left Nagpur on 24th July, travelling 
on foot arul making halts at (iondkheri, Bajargaon, Kondbali, 
Thanegaon, Karanja, and Sarwadi, they reached the camp on the 
evening of 3Ist July. Farly morning at 4-40 a.m. on the 1st 
August, the volunteers took their bath and went for a Darshan to 
the temple on a hillock near about and saluted the National Flag 
at sunrise. A crowed of 75,000 had gathered at the place to witness 
this Satyagraha. The entire valley near about was thronged with 
spectators on all sides. On the hillock in front, the District Super¬ 
intendent of Police, the Forest Officers with policemen and Forest 
guards were present in strength. The procession of volunteers. 
reached the forest boundary at 8-30 a.m. and handed over to the 
officers the Working Committee’s resolution No. 6 asking Govern- 
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meat servants to stop serving a foreign Government. Tlie oHicials 
in turn asked the volunteers if they had obtained passes to enter 
Government forest. The reply was of course in the negative. The 
volunteers thereafter entered the forest and started cutting grass. 
The entire valley resounded with deafening cries of national 
slogans as soon as the volunteers started their satyagraha. As tlie 
volunteers returned, batches of them were arrested and sent to 
Nagpur in a police van. Altogether nearly 500 volunteers were 
arrested in this incident. 

Another issue for satyagiaha was tiic boycott of General 
Elections. On 10th Novenil)er polling was in progress, and volun¬ 
teers began picketing the polling centres. In Nagpur about 400 
men and 200 women volunteers assisted by nearly 500 boys spread 
themselves among all the polling centres asking people not to vote. 
Among tliose arrested was Shrimati Anasiiya Bai Kale who was 
picketing the Town Hall centre. The satyagraha was a great 
success as only 1,137 voters out of a total of about 25,000 in the city 
gave their votes. The picketing of distilleries and liquor-shops was 
another aspect of the movcineni whicli also resulted in numerous 
arrests. An effective method adopted by Satyagrahis to stop sale 
of lic|uor was to prevent the carts or motor vclucles carrying the 
stock from leaving the ware-houses. On 19th July a large group 
of volunteers picketed tlie ware-houses in Jabalpur which brought 
the angry police on the scene. As the truck loaded with the 
barrels attempted to move one of the volunteers, Nana Naidu, lay 
flat on the road in front of the truck, and refused to budge. 
Finding the volunteers adamant in their resolve the police opened 
fire injuring four of them. Later in the year the ware-houses in 
Saoner, in Nagpur district, were similarly picketed. The volunteers 
felled the road-side trees and completely blocked the roads prevent¬ 
ing the trucks from proceeding. There was a severe lathi charge 
by the police at this place seriously injuring many of the volunteers. 

An incident that happened at Turiya in Seoni district is typical 
of the hysterical manner in which the police behaved. One Muka 
Lohar and his followers announced that they would break the forest 
laws by cutting grass at a place called Khawasa on 9th October. 
The police at once marshalled their forces and about a dozen armed 
constables with an Inspector proceeded to the site accompanied by 
a range officer. The Deputy Commissioner Seoni had sent a chit 
to the Inspector in great annoyance saying, ‘T had thought that 
Turiya had been taught a lesson”. The Inspector took the hint. 
Roving round the forest they could not come across the party of 
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satyagrahis and they returned to their camp. At that moment 
about 400 villagers and Adivasis came towards the camp as they 
heard that their leader, Muka Lohar, had been arrested by the 
police. Some people in the crowd, no doubt, had with them sickles 
with which grass was to be cut, but they were clearly non-violeni 
and had not attacked the police party. But the constables were only 
waiting for the crowd and as soon as they saw this large crowd 
advancing towards them, they became panicky and opened fire 
killing three women and one man and injuring about 30 others. 

To deal with the youths and students who joined the struggle 
and also to intimidate the adiwasis who played a great part in 
Forest satyagraha, the Central Provinces Government adopted ihe 
punishment of whipping. Since early August this brutal form of 
punishment became very popular with the authorities. Fines they 
found diHicult to collect ; imprisonment required them to provide 
accommodation, howsoever filthy. But whipping did away with 
both these problems and, besides, gave them a sadistic pleasure. 
From August to December, 164 persons were tortured in this way. 
It is significant that when appeals were preferred against this form 
of punishment the Sessions judge at Buldana set aside the sentence 
in twenty cases, while in Raipur the Judge substituted the punish¬ 
ment of imprisonment in place of whipping in six cases. But many 
others who .scorned to go in appeal bravely suffered. 

The remarkable manner in which popular sentiment was 
awakened is illustrated by the activities of the 'Vijaya Ashram' at 
Arvi. It was a training centre of youths who did excellent work 
in the Civil Disobedience Movement. In picketing of liquor-shops 
and persuading people not to take part in the polling these volun¬ 
teers were adepts. The method of punishing them popular with 
the magistrates, as described above, was by ordering whipping. 
There are instances in which, while the constable inflicted the 
punishment the gallant youths shouted ‘Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’ 
at every stroke of the whip. This Ashram which was under the 
management of Vallabh Das Jaju, Jamanadas Dcokisandas and 
Babasaheb Deshmukh, used to act a play called ‘Bhagat Singh Ki 
Fansi', a play which was extremely popular among the villagers. 
The most stirring feature of it was a song which the boy, acting 
the part of Bhagat Singh, used to sing, addressed to his mother, 
who, in fact, stood for Mother India. 

In order to strengthen the hands of repression all the special 
powers which Government of India had placed at the disposal of the 
Executive were introduced in this province also. The Press Ordi- 
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nance came into force on 27th April. Under this Ordinance 
securities were demanded from a number of nationalist papers who 
naturally refused to give it. Thus Lokmat, and Koshal Sama- 
char of Jabalpur, Udaya of Amravati, Yugantar, Karmavir, 
Swatanlra Hindustan ceased publication. The earlier Tarnn 
Bharat of Nagpur had also ceased publication. The Prevention 
of Intimidation Ordinance, directed against picketing was intro¬ 
duced in July. By the end of October, 308 persons were dealt 
with under this Ordinance in Nagpur alone. 

While Madhya Pradesh was thus stirred from one end to the 
other by this mighty mass movement, great events were piling one 

upon another in the rest of the country. We have seen how 

Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on his way to Raipur. He nominat¬ 
ed his father, Motilal Nehru, to succeed him as President of the 
Congress. When Motilal Nehru was arrested on June 30th, Sardar 
Patel took over from him : and so on, the leadershij) was J 3 assed 

from hand to hand as each was sent to the prison. One remarkable 

feature of all these unparallcllcd events was that throughout it had 
been wholly non-violent. Gandhiji had said that only those should 
undertake ‘satyagraha' who believed in the principle of non-violence. 
This Revolution had indeed proved to be truly non-violent. The 
nation had taken ten years to learn the spirit and principle of 
Gandhiji’s technique, and there was no second Chauri-Chaura. 
The weeks that followed the first outburst of non-violent satyagraha 
were so crowded with events, each more startling than the other, 
that it is difliciilt to keep track of them all. In the Legislative 
Assembly the few remaining Nationalists also walked out, led by 
Pandit Malaviya. This was followed by the resignation of Presi¬ 
dent V. J Patel who, in a letter to the Viceroy, said that after the 
resignation of the Congress Party and the Nationalist Party of 
Pandit Malaviya, the Assembly had lost its representative character, 
and he felt his own place now was with his 

Till now Government had refrained from laying their hands 
on Gandhiji. They had been held back by the fear that Gandhi 
arrested might be more powerful than Gandhi free. But bureau¬ 
cracy now decided to take the desperate step. On the night of 
May 4th, a little past midnight, the District Magistrate of Surat 
with a posse of constables went to the little village near Dandi 
where Gandhiji had his camp, and turned on the flash-light on the 
sleeping face of Gandhiji. Unceremoniously Gandhiji was told 
that he was under arrest. It was under an obsolete Bombay Ordi¬ 
nance of 1827 that Government had chosen to arrest him. He was 
taken to Yeravada Jail in Poona which, six years ago, he had left 
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alter his o|)eration. But this time there was to he no trial. On the 
arrest of Gandhiii the leadership of the campaign was taken over 
by Abbas Tyabji. When he too was arrested on 12th May, Sarojini 
Naidii stepped in. but she too was arrested on 21st May, and others 
took command, one after the other, in an almost unending succes¬ 
sion. The roll of arrested persons mounted up. By the end of the 
year more than sixiy-tliousand satyagrahis were locked up. The 
prisons overflowed, temporary jails were piit up; they too could not 
hold the ever growing numl)ers of patriots. 

Repression went side by side with Ordinances. The first of 
these issued on 27th April, g^igged all nationalist papers. Another 
Ordiance made picketing a crime. All Congress Committees were 
declared '‘Unlawful Assemblies”. As many as nine Ordinances 
had been issued l)y October. 1^30. Into this sea of unrest was 
viropped the Simon Rtpori—a thing which had been dead even 
l)efore it was born. Even a Legislative Assembly shorn of all Con¬ 
gress and Nationalist inembers had no kind word for it. It was 
obvious tliat on the basis of the Report there was little possibility 
of satisfying even the most loval section in India. Therefore, all 
hopes were now pinned on the Round Talde Conference. Madhya 
Pradesh had one representative oh it in S. B. Tambe. llis 
place as Member of the Executive Council was taken by 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao. 

From the outset it was clear that in the absence of tlie Congress, 
the Round Table Conference was like “Hamlet'’ without tlie Prince 
of Denmark. If it was the intention td Government to demonstrate 
to the world the diversity of opinion in India they could not liave 
chosen a more lieterogenous team. The few nationalist members 
like Pandit Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, M. R. Jayakar and 
Srinivas Sastri soon found the rabid atmosiihere thoroughly unjust 
to India, Facii the British Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald 
and the Secveiary of State were conscious of the utter unreality of 
a situation in whicdi while the fate of India was being discussed 
her noblest sons and daughters were being locked up in jails or 
belaboured on tlie streets. Out of this feeling was born the effort 
to bring the Congress into the Conference. 

Some important leaders of the Liberal Party played an earnest 
parr in this elTort. Many others claimed a share in it. An 
English journalist, George Slocombc, tried bis hand at top-level 
negotiations. But in fact there was no need for any high diplo¬ 
macy in the matter. Gandhiii had always been ready and willing 
to talk matters over. If his friendly overture of March 2nd had 
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liot been curtly rebuffed l)y the Viceroy, if Government had chosen 
to consider the eleven points formulated by lum on January 30th, 
as a basis for discussions, the march of e\ents would have been 
different. Now that the situation had became impossible for the 
British, they were in a more receptive mood. Messengers ran 
between Yeravada and Delln. Motilal Neliru who Itad been 
seriously ill in prison was suddenly released on 8tli September. 
From his sick-bed he loo assisted in tiie negotiations. Prior to this, 
consultations had been held in Yeravada Prison itself where Gov¬ 
ernment had transferred all the members of tin* Gongress Working 
Committee from their different jails. 

While tliesc discussions and negotiations were dragging on end¬ 
lessly, the Round Talffe Conference met on I2lli Noveml)er. 
\\ liile the voice of India was nowluav to be heard, each sectarian 
group put forth its own spt'cial demands: the emphasis was all on 
safeguards, reservations, special treatmeni. Meanwhile e\cit the 
British politicians were becoming somewhat indiffVreni about tire 
conference, bec'ause Lnglish politics had begun to prcarccupy ti^em, 
and tfie position of tlie Labour l^arty was becoming insecure, hi 
the pcrspecnive of History it is jossihle to see that the Round Table 
Conference was indeed meaningless. But it was not so dear then. 
Hurriedly Ramsay Macdonald concluded the Conference on 19tb 
January, 19.^1, after having delivered a long sermon in which he 
expressed the hope that “by our labours together India will come 
to possess the only thing she lacks to give her tin* status of a domi¬ 
nion amongst the British Commonwealth of Nations.the 

responsibilities and the cares, the burdens and the difficulties, hut 
also tile pride and tlie honour of responsible self-government”. He 
concluded his speech by saying that “steps would be taken to enlist 
the co-operation of those sections of public opinion which l)ad held 
aloof from the Conference”. 

The British Prime Minister’s speech was meant to o|)cn the 
door for negotiations with the Congress. So. at any rate, it was 
widely interpreted The Liberal leaders cabled immediately from 
London to Motilal Nehru saying, “Starting tomorrow. Meanwhile 
earnestly beg you to postpone dec:isioii till we meet”, Before they 
reached India the Viceroy ordered the unconditional release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the Congress Working 
Committee “in order to provide an opportunity for considering the 
statement made by the Prime Minister on January 19th”. They 
all proceeded to Allahabad where Motilal Nehru wa^ lying ill. 
Here too came the Round Table Conference Delegates, Sapru, 

H-50 
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Jayakar atul Sastri, to give the Congress leaders their impression of 
the Conference. According to them it appeared that if Congress 
did not join the Conference the partisan interests represented there. 
—the Princes, extreme cominiinalists and other reactionary 
forces—would so firmly entrench tliemselves that a freedom struggle 
later may turn out to be in the nature of a civil war. Gandhiji 
listened to all this siicniiy, and when the Liberal leaders suggested 
that he should have a talk with Lord Irwin, he readily agreed. But 
Itefore the interview took place on 17ih lu^biuary, the Nation had 
l)een bereaved of one of her greatest sons. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
passed away on 6ih Februarv. Gandhiji was stricken with sorrow. 
”My position is woisc titan a widows. By a faithful life she can 
ap[)ropriate the merits of her husband ; 1 can appropriate nothing; 
what I have lost through Motilalji’s death is a loss for ever.’' 

Lhider the shadu\v oL this gtief tlie Candhi-Irwin talks were 
iu.'ld. It is not necessary to gv) into the intricacies of these negotia¬ 
tions, They began at 2.30 p.m. on ]7th Fehriiary and continued, 
will) some interruptions, till 5th .March. Britain and India 
watched these conversations with diverse feelings. To Churchill 
it was a ‘"nauseating and humiliating spectacle of this one-time 
Inner Temple lawyer, now seditious fakir. sti.iding half-naked up 
the steps of the Viceroy’s place, there to negotiate and to parley on 
equal terms witli the representative of the King-Emperor”. To India 
it appeared an unnecessary and futile courtesy forced upon Gandhiji 
partly by his own principles and partly by the importunity of 
friends. The talks prolonged puncniatcd by waves o-f hopelessness 
and faith, with frecjiicnt consultations with other Congress leaders 
by Gandhiji and with British Government by Lord Irwin. At last, 
the long document of the Agreement -commonly rc.icrrcd to as 
the Gandhi-lrwin Pact—was published in a Gazette of India Extra¬ 
ordinary on March 5th. Not bothering to go through the rigma¬ 
role of oflicial draftsmanship, the common people only saw in the 
Pact that the Civil Disobedience was to he given up, prisoners 
to be released, salt manufacture permitted in coastal places, and 
that Congress was to be rcprcseuicd in ii\e next Round Table Con¬ 
ference. The common people also saw another fact: a little more 
than a fortnight after tlie Agreement was gazetted, the accused in 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case, Bhagat Singh, Siikhdev and Rajguru, 
were executed on 23rd March ignoring the persistent public 
demand for commutation of the death sentences. It looked as if 
Government were waiting for the satisfactory conclusion of the 
talks with Gandhiji before carrying out the sentence in defiance of 
the people*s demand, Having had to parley with Gandhiji Govern- 
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ment perhaps wished to rehabilitate their “prestige" by a merciless 
act which flouted public opinion. 

The Karachi C-ongress which met a week after Bhagat Singh’s 
execution was naturally a tense and excited gathering. The 
younger generation particularly, which had looked upon "lihagai 
Singh as a symbol of the re-awakeiicd Youth of India" was filled 
with anger. They were inclined to blame Gaiidhiji's truce for the 
fate that befell Bhagat Singh. Tn this hostile atmosphere the 
Congress met, with Sardar Patel as President. It was one of 
Mahatma’s Gandhi’s amazing triumphs that he was able to con¬ 
vince the Congress and convert it to an acceptanc(‘ of the y\greemeni. 
In a marvellous forty-five minutes' speech he won over the gather¬ 
ing of fifty-thousand pcorde to his view. The Resolution accepting 
the Delhi Pact was adopted almost unaniincnisly, only about ten 
hands being raised against its adoption. The Working Committee 
of the Congress, which met later on 2ud A})ril decided to appoint 
Mahatma Gandhi as its sole delegate to the next Round Table 
Conference. But the eveuts that took place in India between this 
ticcision and his sailing were hard I v propitious signs. C.omplaints 
began to pour in about the f^rudging and even l^osrde manner in 
wiiich the Government machincrv in many parts cd the country 
was carrying out the terms of the (iandhi-Irwin Pact. By the 
middle of April Lord Irwin left India and was succeeded by Lord 
Wellingdon as Vicerov. He ohvioush did not take that interest 
in the AgrccmcnT which his predecessor, the joint author of it, Itad 
taken. Bv Aitgusr Gandhiji Itail been driven to such extremity 
that he bluntly refused to go to the Conference in such circums 
tances. It was clear that against this hack-ground the Conference 
\^a^ doomed to failure, 




CHAPTER VII 

THE FAILURE OF A CONFERENCE 

Towards the dose of 1930 British Government appeared to be 
anxious to bring the Congress into the Round Table Conference. 
How else could they save their face and the Conference? What¬ 
ever the decision the Conference might arrive at there would nor 
be the least chance of implementing it if the Congress \verc not a 
party to it. Hence Ramsay Macdonald’s Government in England 
and Lord Irwin in India were eager to placate the C'ongress and 
persuade it to come in. Gandhiji rook them at their word and, as 
mentioned earlier, by tlte power of his personality he got the 
Congress to agree to join the Round Tal)le Conference. Once the 
purpose was achieved the tone of the Government began to change. 
Irwin was replaced l)y Willingdon, and in India House, Wedgwood 
Benn was replaced by Sir Samuel Hoare. 'J’hough Ramsay 
Macdonald still headed the National Government in England it 
was, in all but name, a Conservative Government. 

These changes found expression in the policy of Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments. Complaints began to 
pour in from Bardoli that the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin J^ict 
were not being observed by Government. Confiscated property of 
peasants was not promptly returned. Delays, obviously deliberate, 
occurred in the release of political prisoners. There were prote'^ts 
in Amravati that Vir Wamanrao Joshi and M. V. Ahhyavtkar 
were not released. The District Magistrate, Amravati, informed 
the Chief Secretary to Government at Nagpur that “considertible 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the failure up-to-date to release the 
two persons convicted in this district under section 124-A. I'licse 
are Mr. M. V. Abhyankar of Nagpur and Mr. Wamanrao Joshi. 
Both, I understand, are at present in Seoni jail. There is an 
impression locally that they have not been released because tlicy 
were convicted of setlirion”. 

In other ways too the bureaucracy exhibited its reactionary 
attitude. On 23rd September the Commissioner of Jabalpur 
wrote to the Chief Secretary to Government objecting to the sing¬ 
ing of a popular natiotial flag song by students. The Governor 
noted on this subject saying ‘T consider it objectionable that this 
song should be sung in the schools”. He then added, rather sadly, 
“but the weak point is that no parent has as yet taken any objec¬ 
tion”. The song which was the subject of all this discussion had 
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long become a part of the people’s life, and was sung by the lilki 
at his work and the urchin in the village lanes. No official iiai 
could now suppress it. 


In many other ways, in small things as well cis in great, 
oliicial tendency to balk the Pact was visible everywhere. Gandhiji 
him,self collected evidence and handed over to the Home Secretary 
personally a “charge sheet” of breaches of the Pact by officers. By 
early August, as mentioned earlier, Gandhiji was so oppressed by 
these acts that he refused to attend the Conference in London. 
The authorities in London now began to wake up. Their plans 
would fail if Gandhiji was not present at the Conference. The 
Viceroy was told about it. He invited Gandhiji for further nego¬ 
tiations, and promised to inc|uirc into the specific complaints of 
l)reaches of the Pact. A settlement was somehow arrived at, and 
Gandhiji had to take a s[)ecial train from Delhi to be in time to 
catch the boat that sailed on the 29th August. He arrived in 
London on September 12th. hut the Conference had already begun 
on tlie 7th September. 

But, by now, events had taken such a couise that the Confer¬ 
ence had ceased to have any meaning. The Ihitish statesmen and 
even the British people had lost all interest in it. A major economic 
and political crisis overshadowed every thing else for them. To 
save the country’s finances Britain had to go olT tlie Ciold Standard 
on the 21st September: and a fortniglit later Parliament was dis¬ 
solved. A furious election campaign followed wliich resulted in 
a decisive victory for the National Government with a pre¬ 
ponderating Conservative element. There were very few changes 
in the Cabinet, the only notalilc one being the appointment of 
Sir John Simon at the Foreign Office in jilace of Lord Reading 

The Round Table Conference dragged on its weary existence 
as a matter of mere formality. It was altogether a depressing 
spectacle. The Princes, Muslims. Landlords, the Scheduled Caste 
leader Dr. Ambcdknr, the Angloindians, non-Brahmins, British 
piUipcts, all wrangling among themselves about ratios, proportions, 
safeguards, while the lonely figure of Gandhiji, wrapped-up in his 
shawl, sat aloof and mostly silent, after having delivered to the 
Conference the message which lie had brought from the Congress. 
He saw at once the utter futility of it all: between his high ideal and 
sclf-efTacing patriotism and the cynical self-seeking of many others 
in the Conference there was an unbridgeable gulf. No wonder 
the Conference was not only a failure but a fiasco. The miserable 
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draft of a Constitution that emerged from it, with its Minorities’ 
pact and weightage to the Indian States, was a sheer mockery, 
fhe ‘long, slow agony” of the Conference, as Gandhiji put it, 
came at last to an end on the ist December 1931. Mahatmaji left 
London on 6th December, and after spending some time in Eiuope, 
landed in Bombay on 28th December, to face a Government which 
had decided on ruthless repression. 

Willinedon was determined to prove that he was made of 
‘Sterner stuff than iiis predecessor. In this delectable task lie was 
aided by the reactionary British Commercial interests. A good 
example of their attitude is provided by a letter addressed to 
Bombay Government by the Secretary of the iioinbay Branch of 
die European Association. On 15th October 1931, he wuoie to the 
! Ionic Department of Bombay thus : 

“I am now to invite Government’s attention to another sidiject, 
whicli is of great importance, not only to the community lejire- 
senied hy this Association, but to the country at large. My Com- 
rnittee realise that it is not alwaiys possible for Go\eminent to 
disclose their policy, but members of the Branch arc contimally 
asking if, in the event of a recrudescence of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, Government arc going to take firm and immediaTe 
action, and 1 am, therefore, directed to put before you certain 
suggestions for the consideration of Government. 

“In the lirst place, my Committee wish, to urge upon Govern¬ 
ment a recognition of the undoubted fact that, if unhappily Civil 
Disobedience should again break out, it could only l}c regarded 
a direct challenge to Government, which must inevitably end 
either in the suppression of Congress, or in the overthrow of Gov¬ 
ernment. I’he latter, it is to be ho[)cd, may he dismissed as 
inconceivable, but only if Government make all other consitiera- 
tions subordinate to the need for prompt and decisive measures 
against the movement the moment it reappears. Tliere will be 
no room for doubt as to its object, and an attitude of conciliation 
will be tantamount to suicide. The greater the latitude permitted, 
the longer and the more bitter will be the struggle, and the worse 
the suffering. It cannot be too strongly urged upon Government 
that, if the revolutionary movement again gets under way, their 
action must be prompt, vigorous, and even ruthless. Congress 
must be given no time for the full mobilization of its undoubtedly 
powerful forces. 
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“If it is permitted to this Committee to make specific sugges¬ 
tions in this regard, the following are some of die lines on whicii 
this Committee recommends that Government should work: 

(1) 'fhat immediately Civil Disobedience was declare;!, 

Ck)ngress should be declared as illegal body, aed 
Congress property and properly used for Congress 
purposes, should be confiscated, and at once sf>ld or 
destroyed. 

(2) That flying of the Congress flag, and all kiruls of cere¬ 

monial connected therewith, should immeditely lx 
forbidden. 

(3) That similar action should be taken in regard to parad¬ 

ing or drilling of volunteers and similar operations 
of a military nature. 

(4) That all those who are known to have been responsible 

for the organisation of financing of the last Cavil 
Disobedience Movement, should be at once brought 
under control and, if necessary, pur under restraint. 
It is suggested, in fact, that they should be treated in 
the same fashion as enemy subjects interned during 
the war. 

(5) That jtrovision should he made to prevent any person^ 

or bodies from deriving financial benefits as a resftii; 
of political upheaval. Both regulations might be 
compared with those adopted in the United King¬ 
dom against profiteering during the war. Two 
specific methods by which it is suggested that s!U‘n 
provision might be made effective, are: 

(a) That steps should be taken to stop Congress FundvS 
at the source, accompanied, if necessary, by an 
Ordinance compelling the production of Banking 
Accounts. 

(h) that textile mills or other commercial undertakings 
which have signed agreement with Congress, 
while that body has not been prescribed as illegal 
should he required immediately to withdraw adher¬ 
ence to any compact with Congress on pain of be¬ 
ing denied rail transit for their goods. Something 
of this kind would appear to be vital, one of the 
terms accepted by, at any rate, some of these 
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signatories being an undertaking to give Govern¬ 
ment no assistance in any action which they may 
take against socalled national activities. 

The policy adopted by Government during the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Movement of 1932, shows how faithfully they had accepted 
these suggestions. Never since tlie days of the East India 
Company did one come across the outrageous spectacle of a com- 
mcrial body of foreigners kiying down the policy and tlie Govern¬ 
ment accepting it so completely. 


Ciovernment professed that they had fulfilled the terms of 
the Delhi Pact, and at the same time issued circulars to Provincial 
Governments asking them to supply whatever evidence could be 
obtained to prove that the Congress was not abiding by the terms. 
It was easy enough for Governments to produce evidence to prove 
any case: they had a way of getting it. So, it was proclaimed hy 
high dignitaries that it was Congress which had gone back on the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. Speaking at the inauguration of the Autumn 
Session of the Central Provinces Legislature the Governor, Sir 
Montagu Butler, referred to the bad start given to the Pact all 
over the province by Congressman misrepresenting it as a truce 
and not permanent peace, and he accused the Congress of fostering 
the war mentality’, as he called it. The fact, however, was that 
bureaucracy refused to impart into the carrying out of the terms 
of the Pact any sincere effort for peace. For instance, on 7th 
April, 1931, just a month after the Pact had been signed the 
Secretary of the Mahakoshal Congress Committee, 1). P. Mishra, 
wrote to the Chief Secretary saying that he had been authorised 
by his Committee ‘*to put himself in touch with the Government 
in order to give effect to the Delhi Settlement so far as the four¬ 
teen Hindi speaking districts of this Province were affected by it ’ 
The Chief Secretary’s comment on this move was, ‘1 think we should 
merely acknowledge formally*'. The Home Member also concur¬ 
red in the view and said ‘T agree nothing beyond formal acknow¬ 
ledgment" was necessary. There they dropped the matter. This 
is fairly representative of the way bureaucracy dealt with the 
implementation of the terms of the Pact. What had happened 
was that the regime of Willingdon was not at all happy about the 
Pact. The Conservative Party in England, which now dominated 
the National Government, was also anxious to get out of the 
agreement which the pious Christian, Lord Irwin, had brought 
about. 

H—51 
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Having assumed this frame of mind the Government was 
happy to take advantage of a series of political murders that 
occurred in Bengal and some other parts of the country at this 
time, and in the name of establishing law and other launch a 
reign of terror. When the Bombay Governor visited Ferguson 
College in July 1931, a student lired two revolver shorts at him 
v/hich luckily did not wound him. In the same month the 
District and Sessions Judge of AIij)ore, was shot dead while he was 
sitting in his Court room. In August the Police Inspector, a 
Muslim, who had carried out the investigations in the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid Case, was shot dead. This was followed by a 
horrible rioting in which the Hindus were terrirorised and plun¬ 
dered, which the local officers apparently did nothing to control. 
A non-official enejuiry committee which reported on the events at 
Chittagong made serious charges against the local authorities. 
They said that the European officials and non-officials and the 
Mohammadan police were in league in all the attacks on the 
Hindus, that looting was carried on under police protection and 
that the disturbances in mofussil places were started under orders 
of the local authorities. 

This type of official terrorism added fuel to revolutionary acti¬ 
vity, The District Magistrate of Dacca was shot dead while he 
was shopping. The President of the European Association in 
Calcutta was shot at, but he fortunately escaped with a minor 
wound. These crimes were followed, in December 1931, by the 
Cornmilla outrage when two girls, students of the local high school, 
shot dead District Magistrate Stevens in his house. Government 
met the situation by promulgating the Bengal Ordinance and 
carrying out wholesale searches and arrests. 

Also in our parts of the country, particularly in the United 
Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province, the situation 
worsened. Tliere was widespread failure of crops and a wave of trade 
depression. In Madhya Pradesh there was an exceptionally bad 
harvest. Agriculturists in Nagpur, Berar and Chhattisgarh 
demanded remission of land revenue. The President of the Bul- 
dana District Agricultural Association complained that the crop 
reports of Government were highly exaggerated and gave a wholly 
incorrect picture of the condition of the crops. The result was 
that the tax demands were far in excess of the capacity of the 
cultivators. Agrarian discontent grew in the United Provinces 
owing to the steep fall in prices. There was a demand for remission 
of taxes and the Congress took up the cause of the peasants. Gov¬ 
ernment’s attitude was wholly unsympathetic. A no-tax campaign 
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was started by the Congress, and Government replied by issuing 
an Ordinance similar to the one promulgated in Bengal. The 
Allahabad Congress oftices and Anand Bhawan were searched. 
Purushottam Das Tandon and K. K. Malaviya w^ere arrested on 
ZOth December, and Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 26th while 
he was on his way to Bombay to receive Gandhiji. 

Thus, by the time the Round Table Conference came to a 
close, India was in rlie grip of a ruthless repression. This was tlic 
India that Gandhiji saw when he landed in Bombay on 28th 
December. He was immediarcly closeted with the Working Com¬ 
mittee, and on the folhnving day sent a telegram to the Viceroy 
pointing out the unhelpful nature of the rule by Ordinances. The 
reply was not from the Viceroy but his Private Secretary who, 
after indulging in the usual official pomposities, said that ** His 
Excellency feels bound to emphasise tliat he will not be prepared 
to discuss with you the measures which the Government of India 
with the full approval of His Majesty’s Government have found it 
neressarv to adopt in Bengal, the United Provinces and the North- 
West Frontier l^rovince. These measures must, in any case, be kept 
in force until they have served the purpose for which they were 
imposed, namely, the preservation of law and order essential to 
good government”. Not only did Willingdon refuse to see 
Gandhiji, hut the letter end<‘d with a threat that ‘TIis Excellency 
and his Government can hardly believe that you or the Working 
Committee contemplate that His Excellency can invite you with 
the hope of any advantage to an interview held under the threat 
of the resumption of Civil Disobedience. They must hold you 
and the Congress responsible for all consequences”. This was the 
undisguised mailed fist which Willingdon could now display safely 
having got GandhijPs presence at the Round Table Conference. 
Government was now out to use all their might against the 
Congress. 

The Government was determined, this time, not to give the 
chance to the Congress to organise a campaign. All its weapons 
were kept ready: its plan was also complete in every detail. Only 
the signal had to he given. The reply of the Viceroy to the friendly 
and even conciliatory approach of Gandhiji was deliberate and 
designed to provoke the Congress into opposition. “The Govern¬ 
ment of India cannot accept the position implied in your telegram 
that its policy should be dependent on the judgment of yourself 
as to the necessity of measures which the Government has taken.” 
The tone was meant to give offence. But the Congress, conscious 
of its responsibility, took counsel before taking a decision. The 
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Working Committee met on 1st January 1932 at Bombay and 
adopted a resolution according to which “ The Committee is pre¬ 
pared to render co-opcration to Government provided the Viceroy 
reconsiders his Thursday’s telegram to Mahatma Gandhi. . . 

In case no such response was received from Government, the Work¬ 
ing Committee would cal] upon the nation to resume Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. 

This was treated by Government as a threat and the signal 
was given for putting in motion the wliole machinery of repression, 
already prepared and kept in readiness. A long memorandum 
stating the Government case was released from Delhi on 4th 
January, and the next day Gandhiji and the other members of the 
Congress Working Committee were arrested. Every Provincial 
Government had already made a list of those to be seized, and it 
was easy enough for them to strike at once and clap them all in 
jails. All Congress organizations were declared unlawful. Various 
other youth organizations were banned. By 11th January the 
Unlawful Association Ordinance, the Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, and the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance had been put 
into force in Madhya Pradesh. Genera] instructions had been 
issued regarding the seizing of the property and funds of all these 
organizations, infliction and realisation of fines in the case of per¬ 
sons arrested for Civil Disobedience and the methods for “cleaning- 
up ”, as the official phrase went, of various towns where the 
Congress was powerful. Among the organizations other than the 
Congress declared unlawful at the very outset were the Nawa Jawan 
Bharat-Sabha of Jabalpur and the Asahayoga Ashram of Nagpur. 
On 12th January a notification was issued in Nagpur, prohibiting 
the newspapers from publishing any matter relating to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. 

All these measures followed in (piick succession, allowing the 
leaders no time to give a proper start to the movement. Never¬ 
theless the Congress bodies in the various districts cpiickly reacted 
with courage. All the Provincial and District Congress Committees 
were dis.solved, and in their places War Councils were formed with 
a Dictator and Secretary for each. They were, Seth Govind Das 
and D. P. Mishra in Mahakoshal, Waman Rao Joshi and Brijlal 
Biyani in Berar, and M. V. Abhyankar and Punam Chand Ranka 
in Nagpur. 

Protest meetings were held at many places to condemn the 
arrest of Gandhiji and the other leaders. The meetings were dis¬ 
persed by the police and the leaders arrested. In Nagpur, Govern¬ 
ment insisted on imposing excessive fines on M. V. Abhyankar. 
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The Governor remarked that a ‘purse’ of about Rs. 15,000 had been 
recently presented to Abhyankar and added, “ We should ask fot 
a share of his ‘purse’ as line". The Governor did not realize that 
these ‘ purses ’ go to the party's funds. At Wardha and Hingan- 
ghat, the police attacked groups of demonstrators. On 16th Feb¬ 
ruary there was again a serious lathi charge at Wardha. The Legis¬ 
lative Council, in spite of the weakness of the opposition, succeeded 
in passing an adjournment motion by T. J. Kcdar condemning the 
police action. 

Another problem that faced the Central Provinces Government 
was the increasing number of women who were taking part in 
picketing and other demonstrations. Instructions were issued to 
local officers that the women should be lined heavily. “If husbands 
learn that the conduct of their wives involves them in pecuniary 
loss, they may be more inclined to exercise restraint”. Therefore 
Government told their officers that in cases where a woman is ‘first 
offender’ and her financial status warranted a substantial fine, it 
shoukl be imposed and it may not be necessary to press for a longer 
term of imprisonment rlian would enable the fine to be collected. 
Another problem which worried Government regarfiing women 
satyagrahis was how to (lc.tl with them effectively while they were 
picketing. One ingenious method was suggested: '‘One method 
that I have long been considering is to make use of untouchables 
(females whenever possible) for dealing with women picketers. 
Picketing by women and participation by women in demonstrations 
I regard as a very grave menace, unless some method of dealing 
with it can be devised, I consider that the experiment with the un¬ 
touchables is well worth making. The Gongress party with its 
profesvsed affection and sympathy for this class can hardly raise 
objections. The depressed classes look to the (h)vcrnment to 
champion their interests, and the enlisting of their assistance in the 
maintenance of order would be a measure tending to their uplift”. 
Inscrutable were the workings of official mind and the suppressifm 
of Congress and the uplift of the depressed classes were sought to 
be achieved at one stroke! 

A third problem which faced Government was the possibility 
of Muslims joining the agitation against Government on the occa¬ 
sion of observing the ‘T^rontier Day” as a protest against the 
shooting of the Red Shirts of North West Frontier Province. 
Government of India informed the Central Provinces Government 
along with other Provincial Governments, that ‘it is reported that 
the Working Committee of the Muslim Conference at a meeting 
held in Delhi passed a resolution of which the general effect was to 
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condemn the action of the Government in the North West Frontiei 
Province. They further call on the Muslims of India to observe 
the last Friday of Ramzan as ‘frontier Day” for demonstration of 
sympathy .... The question, therefore, arises as to the 
policy to be pursued in regard to demonstrations on that day. 
Alternatives appear to be (a) to forbid demonstrations and to dis¬ 
perse assemblies, if necessary, (b) not to interfere with demonstra¬ 
tions or assemblies unless they involve a positive danger of a brcacli 
of the peace”. Government then discussed the merits of these 
alternatives and decided that the first course might throw into the 
arms of the Congress those Muslims “who generally speaking arc 
friendly disposed towards Government and opposed to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience”. Therefore, they adopted the second course. Muslim 
gatherings and demonstrations were left alone by the police, while 
the gr()ii|)s of Congress picketers and satyagrahis were beaten, 
belaboured and sent to jails. 

The amazing fact was that in spite of the ruthless measures 
adopted by Government, and the suddenness with which they had 
swooped down on the Congress, the Civil Disobedience Movement 
persisted with undiminished vigour. According to official figures 
the number of arrests in January was 14,800; but in February it 
rose to 17,800. The Viceroy had declared that he would crush the 
Civil Disobedience Movement within six weeks. But even as late 
as in March the movement was raging vigorously. The reason 
partly was that it was a spontaneous mass movement and therefore 
the villagers and the common people carried it forward even in the 
absence of the leaders. 

In Jahnljnir the movement began in a unique way. A public 
meeting was held at Tilak Maidan at which Seth Govind Das and 
D. P. Mishra were present. They knew that if any speeches were 
made they w^ould be arrested, but they did not wish to be arrested 
Itefore some instructions could be passed on to workers to continue 
the vStruggle. Therefore they decided that it would be a “dumb” 
nieeting. Thousands of persons kept s()uatting on the ground 
night and day and no speeches were delivered. People not only 
from the city but from distant villages came to the gathering and 
went back with instructions. Worship of the Flag was arranged 
at which offerings were brought by thousands of people, and thus, 
Funds were collected to keep up the movement. After having 
given it a start in this manner, on the fourth day the meeting 
formed itself into a procession, was lathi-charged, and Seth Govind 
Das, D. P. Mishra, Laxmansingh Chauhan and Baba Hiralal were 
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arrested. The first two were sentenced to one year's rigorous im¬ 
prisonment and fines of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,5(X) respectively, while 
Laxmansingh Chauhan got six months and Baba Hiralal nine 
months, in addition to a fine of hundred rupees each. Most of the 
newspapers which published a Message to the people were promptly 
suspended. Among these were Lokniat of Jabalpur, Maim Bhiwii 
of Akola, Udaya of Amravati and Lokmat of Yeotmal 

The gagging Ordinance on the Press and sei/airc of numerous 
printing presses led to the adoption of ingenious methods for 
circulating the Congress bulletins. Cyclostyling machines were 
installed in most unsuspected places, in the houses of some persons 
who were considered to be beyond all Government suspicion. The 
bulletins were circulated among the people through unusual chan¬ 
nels and the movement was thus sustained. Volunteers poured in 
to take the places of those carried away by the police, and the work 
of boycott and picketing went on uninterrupted. The ‘Independence 
Day’ was observed on 26th January leading to numerous arrests. 
The National Week was observed from 6th to 13th April and 
Congress bulletins gave details of the programme to be followed 
on each day. Forest saiyagraha was revived in Betid and Wardha 
districts. It was during the National Week that a procession led 
by the revered widow of Motilal Nehru at Allahabad was forcibly 
dispersed by the Police. Shrimati Motilal Nehru was arnong those 
seriously injured The whole country was filled with indignation 
by this inhumanity. All these followed the normal pattern and in 
spite of intimidation and arrests, created widespread enthusiasm. 

In the midst of this orgy of repression it was decided to hold 
the annual session of the Congress at Delhi, on the 24th April. 
The President-elect Pandit Malaviya was arrested as soon as he 
entered Delhi defying the ban served on him earlier. Delegates 
to the session went to Delhi from many parts of the country by 
devious routes in order to evade arrest. At 9 o’clock in the 
morning they assembled in front of the Clock-tower at Chandni 
Chauk with Ranchordas Amritlal as President. All the speeches 
and addresses were circulated, and five resolutions were adopted 
by the Congress. Just then a party of police appeared on the 
scene, cordoned the whole gathering and arrested every one 
present. 

This was followed by a joint conference of the Mahakhosal 
Nagpur and Vidarbha Congress at Nagpur, on the 29th May. The 
President chosen was Ghanshyam Singh Gupta, but he was arrest¬ 
ed before the date of the conference. Thakur Chhedilal took his 
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place and presided over the meeting. There were about 300 dele¬ 
gates present. Just as the President started reading his address he 
and the whole gathering were arrested and later sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, 

riie movement received an accession of strength when the 
working classes decided to join it. A mass meeting was held in 
Nagpur in February in which textile workers, railwaymen and a 
union of tonga drivers took part. The labour leaders R. S. Ruikar 
and Kalappa urged the workers to join in the protest against the 
repressive Ordinances and rally round the trade Union Congress 
in this agitation. Soon after, Ruikar was arrested. Together with 
the labour, the youth movement also played a prominent part. 
The Mahakhosal Nava jawan Sabha met at Sagar when Yusuf 
Mcharali, a youth leader from Bombay, exhorted the youths to 
keep up the battle until Government realised the need to yield to 
the national demand. 

Having put all the leaders in jail, Government appeared to 
feel tliat it was necessary further to terrorise tlicm by brutal treat¬ 
ment. The affairs in Amravati and Raipur jails became parti¬ 
cularly notorious. Harvey who came to Amravati jail as Superin¬ 
tendent on the 19th April began a series of atrocities which roused 
the whole province and even the outside world. Some prisoners 
were kept in solitary cells for three days, with neither food nor 
water, and were then taken out and beaten. In Raipur jail some 
prisoners who asked for Khadi clothes were whipped; others were 
tortured in many ways and kept in solitary cells. The Central 
Provinces legislative Council debated an adjournment motion on 
this issue. The press and the public protested. But Government 
was determined to break the spirit of the people. 

The position by the end of April 1932, is well summed by 
Pandit Malaviya : 

'‘During these four months up lo April 20th last, accord¬ 
ing to the reports published in the Press, 66,646 persons, 
among whom were included 5,325 women and many children, 
have been arrested imprisoned and humiliated. This could 
not possibly include arrests in the far-off villages in the inte¬ 
rior of the country and, therefore, the Congress estimates the 
total arrests to be over 80,0(K) up to that date. The jails are 
overcrowded and ordinary prisoners are being released before 
their time to make room for political prisoners. To this has 
to be added the number of arrests made during the last ten 
days including those of the delegates to the Delhi Congress. 
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* According to the reports in the Press, firing has been resorted 
. to in at least 29 cases with considerable loss of lifo. • There 
- hkvc been lathi charges on- unarmed crowds at 325 places. 
There have been 663 cases of house searches and 102 cases of 
confiscation of property. A general policy has been pursued 
of imposing extraordinarily heavy fines on person who have 
been convicted in connection with the movement and property 
far in excess of what was necessary for realising the amount 
of the fines, has been attached and sold. The Press has been 
gagged as it has never been gagged before. 193 cases have 
been reported where tl>e newspapers and public presses have 
been regulated by orders for confiscation, demands for secu¬ 
rity and consequent closing down of the presses, warnings, 
searches and arrests of editors, printers or keepers. Numer¬ 
ous public meetings and processions of non-violent men and 
women have been dispersed by lathi charges, and sometimes 
by firing.” 

By the end of August several factors combined to lower the 
tempo of the movement throughout the country. Fierce com¬ 
munal clashes broke out in Bombay in May and continued with 
intermittent fury for nearly six weeks. The repression in Bengal, 
mass arrests in U.P., Central Provinces and elsewhere, the appalling 
trade depression—all contributed to the weariness of the people. 
The use of fire-arms by police in dispersing crowds during 1932 
was something unprecedented, and was perhaps equalled only by 
another orgy of oppression ten years later. 

In this state of spiritual depression occurred an event which 
at once acted as an elixir to awaken the soul of the Nation. On 
the 20th September 1932, Gandhiji entered on a fast unto death 
to save the Harijan Community from being cut off from the 
Hindu fold through the decree of the Communal Award by the 
British Prime Minister. On the eve of Gandhiji’s entering upon 
this ordeal, Poet Tagore wired to him : ‘‘It is worth sacrificing 
precious life for the sake of India’s unity and her social integrity 
. . . . I fervently hope that we will not callously allow such 

national tragedy to reach its extreme length. Our sorrowing hearts 
will follow your sublime penance with reverence and love.” For 
six days the nation watched in anguish, while the leaders made 
feverish efforts to reach a solution. At last on the 24th September, 
the famous Poona Pact was arrived at under which separate 
electorates for the Harijans were done away with, and they were 
allotted seats in the Provincial Councils and at the Centre even on 
a more generous scale than what Ramsay Macdonald had done. 
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This agreement was cabled to the British Prime Minister on the 
25th September, and was accepted immediately. The country 
breathed a sigh of relief: Gandhiji’s life had been saved. The life 
of the Nation too had been reawakened. The fast and its 
conclusion marked a turning point in the political life of the 
country. 



CHAPTER Vra 
LULL AFTER STORM 

Tht “epic tast'* of Gandhiji brought about a transformation. 
The intense emotional stress of those six days suddenly released 
forces of social reform which, for a time, overwhelmed all else. 
No mere signing of an agreement between the Mahatma and 
Dr. Ambcdkar, sitting across a conference table could have pro¬ 
duced this upsurge. All over the country temples were thrown 
open to Harijans, the citadels of orthodoxy surrendered before 
the sweeping desire for reform. The venerable mother of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had hitherto lived in strict orthodoxy took 
food from the hands of a Harijan. In thousands of villages and 
towns all castes were allowed to use wells and tanks. By his 
penance Gandhiji had demolished the basis of untouchability 
once for all. Hereafter wherever it persisted, it could only do so 
with an awareness of its injustice. 

Another consequence followed the fast: the emphasis was 
shifted from the political struggle and civil disobedience. Perhaps 
Gandhiji saw that a stale-mate had been reached in the struggle, 
and no forward movement was possible unless he could open up 
a new path. He created a new organisation named Harijan 
Sewak Sangh through which he could canalise the national effort. 
At a time when the people were almost falling into despondency, 
ht gave them a new purpose vitally related to their progress. 

One more beneficial result followed. Another effort was 
made to .settle the Hindu-Muslim differences by calling a Unity 
Conference at Allahabad on 3rd November, with Pandit Malaviya 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali taking a leading part. All the leaders 
of the two communities were present and in the friendly mood 
then prevailing, agreement on many of the Muslim demands was 
arrived at. Among the points amicably settled were that “in the 
Central Legislature the Muslims of British India should get .^2 
per cent of representation and, secondly, that Sind should be con¬ 
stituted a Governor’s province subject to certain safeguards for 
the Hindu minority”. (Chintamani: Indian politics since 
Mutiny). It appeared as if all the important items in Jinnah’s 
fourteen points had been conceded, and a settlement could now be 
effected. The prospect was none too pleasing to the British 
authorities, Sir Samuel Hoare promptly decided to out^bid tl;c 
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Hindus and he announced in London that “His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment had decided that the Muslim representation in the Central 
Legislature should be 33; 3 per cent and that Sind should be a 
separate province with a subvention from the Central revenues and 
without any safeguards for the Hindus/’ {Ibid) The efforts or 
the Unity Conference were thus effe,ctively thwarted by Jiritish 
machinations, . 

Side by side with these new developments, and with ’ the 
gradual weakening of the civil disobedience, it was also becoming 
evident that the Indian Legislative Assembly in the absence of all 
Nationalist element, was putting through certain measures h^hich 
would affect the fate of the country seriously. Towards the end 
6 f November it ratified the Ottawa Agreement by which a 'schente 
of Imperial Preference in the matter of im[>ort trdde was forced 
upon India. One of the consequences of this was a drain of gold 
from this country into England : unparalleled in the financial 
history of the county. ’ Another important legislation passed in 
November was the Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1932 bv 
which all the iniquitous provisions of the Special Powers OrdiO' 
ance of 1932 were permanently put on the Statute Book. A section 
of Congressman now began to feel that it was high time for 
the Congress to re-enter the legislature. 

Thus with the dawn of' the new year, 1933, politically minded 
person's began actively to think on new lines. The Independence 
Day was celebrated on 26th January with: great zest in many 
towns and villages. Government carried out its usual plan of 
breaking up all meetings on the day. Kasturba Gandhi, was 
among the persons arrested on that day. In Jabalpur Seth 
Govind Das was once again put under arrest while addressing a 
meeting. Some of the leaders who had completed their terms of 
imprisonment after the 1932 Movement had been released, and 
they gathered at Calcutta on April Hth for the annual sessibn’ of 
the Congress. ’ 

But the Congress was still under a ban and the leaders who 
arrived there, including, the President-Elect Patidit Malaviya, 
Dr. Alam> Shrimati Motilal Nehru, M. S. Aney, were arrested. 
Nevertheless the Congress managed to meet for a short,while with 
Shrimati J, M. Sen Gupta as, President. The subj^ect the^. fresh njt 
people’s* minds was the White Paper containing the„ proposals fpr 
Constitutipnal Reforms issued by the British Governinent ^earlier, 
on 17th March. The Calcutta Congress expressed its emphaiic 
eoiiidemn^tion of the proposals. Sopn after a large contingent, of 
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police arrived at the meeting place and arrested Shrimati Sen Gupta 
and abut 250 others. ^ 

The White Paper proposals were a travesty of reforms. They 
contained all the obnoxious features which had been repeatedly 
criticised at the Round Table Conference-safeguards, reservations 
and the privileges accorded to the Princes. The Central Provinces 
Assembly was allotted 112 seats of which 14 were reserved for 
Muslims and twenty out of the general seats were to be filled by 
Scheduled Castes. I he Governor in the Provinces and the Gover¬ 
nor-General in the Centre were furnished with adequate reserve 
powers to render all popular responsibility a mere shadow. 

When these developments were exercising the public inind. 
(m 8th May Gandhiji entered on a 21 days' fast intended as a.purt 
fictory penance. Considering the delicate state of his health Gov¬ 
ernment decided to release him immediately. Finding hirpself 
thus suddenly outside the, prison and feeling that, he would not be 
morally entitled to lead the Civil Disobedience Movement in the 
circumstances, he suggested to the acting President of the Congress, 
Bapuji Aney, that the movement might be suspended for six 
weeks. This was followed by a meeting at Poona in July of those 
Congress leaders who were then out of prison. It was an unofficial 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. The question that 
engaged them was, whether the Civil Disobedience movement 
should be finally called off, or whether it should be restarted with 
full vigour. The predominant view appeared to be in favour of 
withdrawal and fighting the elections to the legislatures. Ulti¬ 
mately, Gandhiji was authorised to seek an interview with the 
Viceroy failing which ** individualsatyagraha should be started. 
Accordingly oh 15th July, Gandhiji asked Willingdon for an inter¬ 
view. It was refused. Thereupon, on 1st August, Gandhiji decided 
to start individual satyagraha along with a few members of the 
Ashram, but they were all arrested on that very day. While in 
jail, as a protest against the refusal of the usual facilities in prison, 
Gandhiji starred a fast again on 16th August and was soon reduced 
to such a precarious state of health that on 23rd he was uncondi- 
fionally released. 

Gandhiji had almost a preternatural gift of sensing the mood 
of the nation. The wave of resistance and struggle had almost 
spent its force and before the people could once again gather tip 
their spirits and gird up their loins for another supreme effort, a 
period of lull was inevitable. Such a lull had occurred about ten 
years ago when, after the fury of the first Non-Co-operation Mover 
ment, the national effort took the form of opposition from inside 
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the Councils. Gandhiji perceived the return of a similar phase 
now and therefore launched the constructive movement of Harijan 
uplift. Having been released unconditionally within a week after 
he was sent to jail under a years sentence, he argued that he was 
under a moral obligation to consider himself as undergoing the 
sentence even though outside the prison. He, therefore, resolved 
that till August 1934 he would not take part in political struggle, 
but would devote himself to Harijan work and educational reform. 
He gave up his famous Sabarmati Ashram from where, on the his¬ 
toric day of the Dandi March, he had gone forth taking a vow 
never to return to the Ashram until Swaraj was won. And so, in¬ 
deed, it happened. He now made Wardha his home and took up 
residence at a place called Maganwadi in the estate of Jamanlal 
Bajaj. It was about two years later that he moved further down 
the road to the village of Shegaon which under its new name 
Sevagram became famous as the nerve-centre of India’s political 
life and a place of pilgrimage for people from all over the world. 

It would be profitable at this stage to trace the growth of this 
historic place which made Madhya Pradesh the headquarters of 
the national movement in the years that followed. The political 
importance of Wardha may be said to have begun from 1920 when 
Jamanlal Bajaj entered political life and was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee during the Nagpur Congress. Since then he 
became one of the closest disciples of Gandhiji and placed in the 
service of the national cause all that he possessed. His donations 
to the various institutions in and around Wardha were estimated 
to be about Rs. 15 lakhs. The institutions at Wardha included an 
Ashram at Nalwadi which, under the supervision of Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave, ran a tannery, spinning and weaving centre, and 
village uplift centre. The Maganwadi Ashram is the centre of the 
All-India Village Industries Association where paper manufacture, 
honey-making, oil-pressing, carpentry and other cottage industries 
are fostered. Here also is the Mahila Ashram which runs a school. 
The most important part of thi^ colony is, of course, Sewagram 
where Gandhiji, Kasturba and hfs trusted co-workers lived. Here 
too was situated the educational centre, the Talimi Saneh, run by 
Aryanayakam and his wife, Shrimati Ashadevi. Others who 
resided at Sevagram were Mira Ben and Dr. Sushila Nayyar. To 
this unpretentious place came statesmen, thinkers, political leaders, 
men of letters from all parts of India and from several countries 
of the world to meet the Sage of Sewagram. Here on crucial occa¬ 
sions the destiny of the nation was shaped. The mighty forces 
that swayed the country and shattered her bonds radiated from 
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here. Truly, in those stirring years Sewagram symbolised the 
mighty heart of India. 

From this new abode in November 193.3, Gano'hiji commenced 
his ten months’ long Harijan tour. He arrived first in Nagpur on 
8th November where a mammoth crowd, the biggest that Nagpur 
had so far seen, gathered at Chitnis Park to listen to Gandhiji. It 
is said that this was the first meeting at Nagpur where loud¬ 
speakers were used, and they had to be brought from Bombay. 
After a week in Nagpur area he went to Berar on the 16th Novem¬ 
ber and from there, in the third week of tiie month he moved to 
Chhindwara and Chhattisgarh. Throughout the tour in Maha- 
koshal he was accompanied by Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, anti 
phenomenal crowds gathered at every place. It was an impressive 
spectacle, the long procession wending its way from village to 
village. Some .scenes were very touching. At Bahrman Ghat on 
the Narmada, near Narsimhapur, he had to cross the river. The 
boatman approached Gandhiji with reverence, insisted on washing 
his feet and doing him homage before ferrying him across the Nar¬ 
mada. It was like a scene from the Ramayan re-enacted. He 
reached Jabalpur on 8th December where he halted for a few davs, 
and attended an important meeting of the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee. During his tour of Madhya Pradesh he covered over 
2,500 miles and collected Rs. 51,000 for the Harijan Fund. Thus 
began his all-India tour which lasted for nearly ten months, visit¬ 
ing almost every province in the country and collecting altogether 
about eight lakhs of rupees for Harijan uplift. The tour had an 
extraordinary effect upon the nation. The enthusiasm in every 
village and town he visited was immense. To a nation wearied out 
by a struggle forced upon it, all this had a stimulating effect. 


It was while Gandhiji was touring in the South that the terrible 
news of the Bihar earthquake shocked the whole country on 16th 
Tanuarv 1934. Immediately he broke his tour and went to the 
afflicted province. Jawaharlal Nehru also, who had been released 
from jail earlier to enable him to be with his ailmg mother, rushed 
to the devastated area. The destruction and ravages^ were ^ 
imaginable. For miles and miles there was nothing but rubble 
and^ruin. About 20,000 persons were estimated ^ 

killed; over ten lakhs of homes had been wiped out. The calamity 
was something like what we might expect when a nuclear ^mb 
bursts. For ^months Gandhiji toured the J 

relief camps, sending volunteers, organising the Bihar Central 
S Committee. Working under his guidance and sp«idmg 
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days and nights of ceaseless toil was Babu Rajendra Prasad who 
had been specially released from prison to meet this emergency. 
His sacrifice and service during this terrible catastrophe won for 
him a lasting place in the hearts of the whole nation. Jawaharlal 
Nehru stuck a volunteers* badge on his shirt and led batches of 
workers with pick-axe and shovel and worked at clearing the debris. 
Ev^n tragedy has its compensations: it brought home the sense of 
indissoluble unity to the people. Jawaharlal Nehru was not, how¬ 
ever, permitted to continue his service to the devastated Bihar. 
During a brief visit to Calcutta he made a couple of speeches the 
outspoken nature of which was not to Bengal Government*s liking. 
He was arrested, tried and sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the Congress were engaged in work¬ 
ing out a positive course of action to end the state of suspended 
animation of the civil disobedience and evolve an alternative policy. 
After the Poona Conference of July, 1933 the view that in the exist¬ 
ing situation the proper course would be to adopt a programme of 
council-entry began to receive increasing support from Congress¬ 
men. On 31st March, 1934 some leaders who were of this view 
met in Delhi with Dr. Ansari as president. They decided that 
Congressmen excepting those who took part in individual satya- 
graha, should organise the electorate with a view to fighting the 
forthcoming elections to the Central Legislative Assembly in 
November 1934. The issues on which Congress might fight the 
elections were, (a) repeal of the repressive laws, (b) rejection of the 
White Paper proposals, and (c) implementation of the National 
Demand, as stated by Gandhiji at the Round Table Conference. 

To get Gandhiji’s approval Dr. Ansari, Bhulabhai Desai and 
Dr. B. C. Roy went with these proposals to the village, Saharsa, in 
Bihar where Gandhiji was camping. Before the deputation 
reached him he had already prepared a statement regarding the 
future course of action, but he held it over so that he might dis¬ 
cuss it- with Dr. Ansari and his colleagues. Gandhiji agreed 
entirely with the proposals of the Delhi Conference. On 5 th April 
he wrote to Dr. Ansari, ‘1 have no hesitation in welcoming the 
revival of the Swaraj Party and the decision to take part in the 
forthcoming elections to the Assembly**. In the course of the 
statement which he released to the Press he explained that for the 
preservation of the purity of Satyagraha as a methpd of struggle 
he had decided to reserve the right of ofiEering civil disobedience 
to himself, to begin with. The mass civil disobedience movement 
should be suspended. 
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Thus a new direction was given to the freedom struggle once 
again. The AlUndia Congress Committee, which was the only 
Congress body which had not come under Government ban, met 
at Patna on 18th and 19th May ancl adopted the following resolu¬ 
tion, stating the new policy: 

Inasmuch as there exists in the Congicss a vast body of 
members who believe in the necessity of entry into legislatures as 
a step in the country’s progress towards Its goal, the All-India 
Congress Committee hereby appoints Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Dr. M. A. Ans:iri to form a Board with Dr. Ansari 
as President, called the Parliamentary Board consisting of not more 
than 25 Congressmen. 

“The Board shall run aiui control elections of members to the 
legislature on behalf of the Congress and sliall have jiower to raise, 
possess and administer fluids for carrying its duties. 

‘The Board shall he subject to the control of the All-India 
CongrevSs Committee and shall have power to frame its constitution 
and make rules and regulations from time to time for tlte manage¬ 
ment of its affairs. The Constitution as well as the rules and 
regulations shall he placed before the Working Committee for 
approval hut shall l)c in force pending the aj)proval or otherwise 
of the Working Committee. 

“The Board shall select only such candidates as will he pledged 
to carry out in the legislatures the Congress policy as it will he 
determined from time to time’'. 

The Working Committee met the next day and endorsed this 
resolution. Simultaneously Civil Disobedience was also suspended 
with effect from 20th May, 1934. As the Congress President, 
Sardar Patel, was in prison, Jamanlal Bajaj vas nominated to act 
in his place, and in every province the various Congress Committees 
were once again set up. Once more purposeful activity filled the 
country. The Central Parliamentary Board was constituted with 
Dr. Ansari as President. Among its members from Madhya Pra¬ 
desh were M. S. Aney and Seth Govind Das. 

During the meeting of the A. I. C. C. at Patna the newly 
formed Socialist Party was particularly vocal. A day before the 
Patna meeting the All-India Socialist Conference had held its first 
meeting with Acharya Narendra Dev as President. The Socialists 
were not in favour of Council entry and were for the adoption of 
a programme based on socialistic ideology. They made it clear 
H-53 
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that their organisation would function within the Congress and sei 
up a drafting committee to draw up a constitution and programme. 
At the meeting of the A. I. C. C. on 19rh May the Socialists moved 
an amendment to Gandhiji’s morion on council entry but it was 
lost. It thus appeared that during this second phase of fighting 
from within the councils tlic manile of the former “No-Changers” 
had fallen on the shoulders of the new Congress Socialist Party. 
Branches of the Socialist party were establislied in several provinces, 
the one in Bombay being the most active. 

The annual session of the Congress held m Bombay on the 
26th October came on the eve of the elections to the Central 
Assembly. But the subject that filled the minds of the delegates 
almost to the exclusion of all else, was the prospect of Gandhiji’s 
retirement from the Congress. 1'his to|)ic had come up earlier ai 
the meetings of the Working Committee and the Parliameniary 
Board held at Wardha from the 8rh Se[)teml)er onwaids. 
C. Rajagopalachari explained in a statement that the rumour of 
Candhiji giving up leadership of the Congress was to he traced to 
the fact that he was thinking of introducing reforms in tlie Consti¬ 
tution of the Congress in order to make it more definitely purged 
of all forms of violence. Gandhiji himself confirmed this bier 
in a statement issued a little before tlic Bomliay Session of the 
Congress began. He had decided to stand aloof from Congress, 
partly in the ini crest of the Congress itself which should gain in 
strength hy not leaning heavily on Gandliiji, and partly that he 
may himself be free in the [iiirsuit of the programmes of reform 
and uplift wliich he had adopted as his way of life. The Bombay 
Congress is also significant for the changes it introduced in tlic 
Congress Consritiition, stating the means for achieving its aims as 
“hy truthful and non-violent means”. It made the wearing of 
Khadi obligatory on all Congrc.ssmcn. A third important decision 
taken at this Session was its endorsement of the Ccnmcil entry 
programme. There was strong opposition from the Socialist wing, 
as was to be expected. In fact tlic Bombay Session was through¬ 
out made lively by the exprCvSsion of sharj) diflerences of views 
on many important issues. But the tact, urbanity and wisdom of 
die President, Bahu Rajendra Prasad, steered the session to success. 
His own Presidential address provided an excellent survey of the 
recent events and a lucid statement of the future objectives. 

The Bombay Congress was immediately followed by the 
electioneering campaign for the Central Assembly elections. One 
of the impediments in the way of Congress candidates was the dis- 
cjualification that might affect them owing to their imprisonment 
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(luring the 2)()litical struggle, liut in view o£ ihc change in the 
policy of both Government and the Congress, it was understood 
tiiat this disqualification would not apply in case of political 
prisoners. Surprisingly enough the Government of India, at the 
instigation of the Central Provinces Government did not allow this 
exemption in the case of 1). P. Mishra who was prevented from 
contesting the election from MahaKoshal. Nevertheless, with a 
truly martyrs record of suffering in the past two years, the 
Congress came out successful in the elections on the crest of 
immense popularity, f'verywlicre the nominees of the Congress 
swept tlie polls. From Madhya Pradesh those who were elected 
on Congress ticket were Seth (Jovind Das, (jihanshyam Singh 
Gupta and M. V. Ahhyankar. From Berar M. S. Aney was elect¬ 
ed on the Nationalist Party ticket. Pjin much to the sorrow of ilte 
country M. V. Ahhyankar died soon after, in January 1935, and 
Madhya Pradesh and the country lost a brave lighter for freedom 

A conflict which arose in Jabalpur Municipality raised 
important constitutional issues and caught the attention of the 
whole country. It was a conliict between the riglus of the Muni¬ 
cipal Council and the powers of the hnrcancracy. I). P. Mishra 
who had l)ecn elected President of the Munici|)aliTy just before 
he was arrested in 1932, assumed office on his release from prison 
and soon after the cpiestion arose of iltc appointment of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Municipality. It so happened that the person chosen 
by the Municipal Cktuncil was a civil resisicr and a Congressman 
and, therefore, not to the liking of the bureaucracy. 'They sought 
to resist it and retain in the office of the Secretary a person who 
was more amenal)le to them. The issue became further compli¬ 
cated, l)ecause while the former Minister for Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, M, Y. Shariff, had upheld the municipality’s choice, the 
minister who succeeded him, Rao Bahadur K. S. Naidu, reversed 
the former decision. A|)art from the impropriety of such a 
reversal of Government decision, the question which was of a more 
fundamental impormnee was wdicthcr the municipality had the 
right to appoint a civil resistcr as its Secretary. This battle 
was fought for many months on the constitutional level, the 
President insisting on the right of the municipality under the Act. 
It was fought to the bitter end until at last Government had to 
take recourse to the drastic remedy of suspending seven Sections 
of the Municipal Act, including one which stated that ‘there 
shall be a President of the Municipality ’. This amazing procedure 
was a confession of the utter illegality of the whole proceeding. 
The letter written by the President of the municipality to the 
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Governinent exposing the illegality of their action brought home 
the principles behind the fight. He said : 

‘This is no occasion to express regret on his removal from the 
presidentship and Government’s action was a confession that 
whatever had been done by him was strictly in accordance with 
the provisions of the Municipal Act, from the operation of which 
they had exempted the Jabalpur Municipality. Since last week he 
had ceased to be recognised as President by the Government as, in 
spite of President’s request, the Police assistance legally due to him 
under Section 222 of the Central Provinces Municipal Act was 
refused to him. The Local Self-Government under the Ministership 
of Rai Bahadur K. S. Naidu stood for a complete submission to 
the unlawful behests of the bureaucracy. The working of the Local 
Self-Government in Jabalpur served to give an idea of the pain¬ 
ful fact that whatever be the form of local or provincial or Central 
Government, bureaucracy remained the master of the situation and 
its most obedient servants alone could retain ofiice. Having especi¬ 
ally singled him out for disqualification to the Assembly, the pro¬ 
blem faced them of keeping him out of the municipality for fear 
of being returned again as Chairman. The elections due last 
September were postponed by the Minister on the ground that the 
electoral rolls were incorrectly prepared though certified as correct 
by the Deputy Commissioner. The electoral rolls prepared again 
under the supervision of the same Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
now appointed fis his successor, have been rotting in the Municipal 
Office without any sign of election. Unfortunately for the Govern¬ 
ment, the Municipal Act required at least one election prior to the 
supercession of a Municipal body. Thus there was no escape for 
the authorities from his continuing as President. Hence the 
executive fiai in the shape of a Government notification depriving 
the local municipality the right of electing its chairman. This was 
undoubtedly the Government’s admission of confidence reposed in 
him by the local tax-payers. The Government ought to remember 
that although Mr. V. J. Patel and Pandit Motilal Nehru were dead, 
their spirits continued to inspire the younger generation which, 
regardless of its personal ambitions, was pledged to eternal fight.” 

Thus, the struggle was kept up on all possible fronts. In the 
newly elected Central Assembly the Congress Party was ably led 
by Bhulabhai Desai who brought back into the Assembly some¬ 
thing of the brilliance, eloquence and courage which belonged to 
Motilal Nehru’s leadership. The thrust and parry between him 
and M. A, Jinnah, who had now returned with the backing of the 
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Muslim League, lent to the proceedings of the Assembly a thrill 
which has hardly been kept up in later years. 

The elections to the Central Assembly were only a prelude to 
the ushering in of the new Act and the General Elections that fol¬ 
lowed under the Act in 1936. Congress was now well set to accept 
the challenge of the constitutional changes. There was all the 
more need lor the Congress to carry the battle into the council 
chambers because the acts of governmental oppression were increas¬ 
ing. Thousands of detenus were still in the jaijs of Bengal. 
“Frontier Gandhi” and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. It was against his background that the All-India 
Congress Committee met at Jabalpur on the 24th and 25th April 
1935. It was an important session because of the widespread 
repression in the country that still prevailed. The ban on the 
Congress still continued in North-West Frontier Province. 
Numerous allied organisations, such as, the Khudai Khidmatgar, 
the Hindustan Sewa Dal and Youth League Organisations were 
also declared unlawful. All these subjects exercised the minds of 
the All-India Congress Committee and as a measure of relief to the 
numerous detenus it was resolved to start an all-India fund under 
the control of the Working Committee. The Working Committee 
meeting which met there at the same time made preparations for 
the next session of the Congress to be held at Lucknow. But 
before the (k)ngrcss could meet, the country faced another calamity 
of the same kind, though not of the same magnitude, as what 
had happened in Bihar in the previous year. On 31st May 1935, 
Quetta was convulsed by a disastrous earthtjuake. So suspicious 
and panicky was Government that neither Gandhiji nor any of the 
leaders of the Congress was permitted to go to the Frontier Province 
to assist in the relief work. It only revealed the mentality of the 
Government even in the face of a widespread catastrophe of this 
nature. 

Government was presumably preparing the ground for the 
inauguration of the Government of India Act which was finally 
passed by the British Parliament and received royal assent on 2nd 
July 1935. Under this Act the provinces would have the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people as ministers holding all the portfolios, and 
being responsible to the legislatures, though subject to overriding 
powers of the Governor. The Government of India was anxious 
that the “troublesome” Congress should not be allowed to get hold 
of these legislatures. But the efforts of Government proved 
unavailng. It was the will of the people that prevailed. 




CHAPTER IX 

FIRST CONGRESS MINISTRY 

Half a century had gone by since the Congress was founded. 
During this period political India had rapidly grown from the 
nonage of meek petitions into the adolescence of defiant non- 
co-operation, thence into the maturity of responsible builders of 
freedom. It had evolved from a prim middle-class body into a 
broad-based mass organisation. It had thrown up leaders of stature 
and influence, some of whom were the equals of the greatest in the 
world in statesmanship, wisdom and courage. Above all, the 
Congress had been moulded and f)ropelled by the greatest man of 
the age who represented in himself all that was best in India. In 
the wake of the Congress tliere had l^een a rich growth of other 
collateral organizations with specific purposes atfecting various 
sections of interests. But they all signified the flowering of the 
national spirit and the birth of a purposive common endeavour. 

To a nation of this stature was granted the Government of 
India Act of 1935 whose very basis had become by now an 
anachronism. Its tentative extension of responsibility in the 
provinces was rendered meaningless by the special powers and 
safeguards vested in the Governor. The Act was condemned by 
every section of political opinion. Even the Liberals found it dis¬ 
appointing. And yet a positive lead had to be given to the country. 
A sterile attitude of opposition would help no one. This was the 
issue that faced the Congress when it met at Lucknow in April 1936. 

The President chosen unanimously for this session was 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He, if any, represented the mood of the 
country best at that moment. In September 1935, he had been 
released from Almora Jail to enable him to he at the bedside of 
his dying wife in Switzerland. Broken by years of sufferings she 
had passed away, and Jawaharlal Nehru returned to India in 
March 1936. It is hard to sell to what extent the sufferings in 
political struggle contributed to this tragedy. But putting domes¬ 
tic sorrow aside, Jawaharlal obeyed the call to guide the Congress 
at this crucial moment in India’s freedom struggle. The main 
subject on which the Congress was called upon to give the lead 
was, of course, the general elections and the question of office 
acceptance. That the Congress should fight the elections if only 
to prove the support that it had in the country was a settled fact. 
The question whether Congress .should take office was left for later 
decision in the light of the verdict of the people. It said: The 
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CongrctiS, in view of the uncertainties of the situation as it might 
develop, considered it inadvisable to commit itself to any decision 
at the stage and left it to be decided at the proper time by the 
AIMndia Congress Committee after consulting the Provincial 
Congress Committee.” The laitknow Congress drew up an agra¬ 
rian programme which was later embodied in the Election Mani¬ 
festo. The President took on his Working Committee three ardent 
Socialists -Narendra Deo, Jayaprakash Narayaii and Achyut Pat- 
wardhan. About six years ago, at Lahore, Jawaliarlal had declared 
himself a Socialist and a Republican. Tlie Congress under his 
leadership was, therefore, bound to reflect this new spirit. 

It was clear at Lucknow, and it was later impressed upon the 
Congress even more forcibly, that the Socialist view in the 
Congress was not shared by the majority. As in all dynamic bodi¬ 
es, growth im[)lies the emergence of different views. But every one 
was conscious that these differences in regard to the pattern of 
social order could arise only after the major goal of indenpendence 
had been attained. As Jawnharlal Nebru himself put it, “There 
can be no division in our ranks when the call of Independence 
came to all of us and tingled the blood in our veins. We may 
agree or disagree. We may even parr company sometimes. But 
we shall march together to the tune of that call”. 

The Election Manifesto, on the basis of which the Congress 
decided to obtain the mandate of the |)eople, emphasised this aspect 
of national in(le|)endence as a vital means for tlic solution of the 
poverty and unemployment of the people. The policy of Congress¬ 
men was to resist Imperialism and to end all instruments of repres¬ 
sion in the various Regulations, Ordinances and Act. In the 
sphere of industrial labour, of agrarian uplift and the removal of 
iintoiichability it laid down the objectives which Congress had 
always pursued. 

On this basis the electioneering campaign was started in 1936, 
and it spread in an increasing crescendo all over the country. In 
Mahakhosal, the President of the Pradesh Congress Committee. 
Captain Lai Aw^adesh Pratap Singh was among the first to launch 
a vigorous campaign. Before tracing its progress in Madhya 
Pradesh, it is necessary to refer briefly to the administrative set-up 
in the province at that time. As stated earlier, the composition of 
the Legislative Council was such that no stable ministry had been 
possible. The life of the Council was extended from year to year 
after its normal term of three years was over. The result was that 
the mernhers elected in November 19.^0 continued to sit till 1936— 
twice the normal length of a Councirs life. There had been three 
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different ministries during this period, each supported precariously 
bj a time-serving combination of groups. The last of these minis 
es consisting o L. G. Kliapardc and K. S. Nayudu managed to 
remain m office for nearly three years from March 1934 onwards, 
and Dr. Raghavendra Rao continued as a member of tlic Executive 
Council ever since S. B. Famlie relinquished that ufiicc. 

Soon after the Congress entered the held with its Manifesto 
ant )egan an organised and intensive campaign among the iieople, 
a utter was visible in the official dovecotes. The first disturbing 
sign they saw was the rush everywliere to get enrolled in the 
votets list. ] he 1935 Act had enlarged the franchise so as to cover 
about a tenth of the total population. The Congress organisation 
in every village took steps to enligliTcn the people on this matter 
and get them to register themselves as voters. Bureaucracy was 
worried, and tliey bestirred themselves to see vvhetlicr they could 
ensure at least a majority ol following for one of their trusted 
men. They pinned their hopes on, their Executive Councillor, 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao. On 15th October 1936. tlic Governor, 
Sir Hyde Chowan, wrote to all his Cotninissioners to keep a constant 
watch on the progress of the electioneering campaign and keep 
him posted every month with the developments in their Divisions, 
especially the party leanings of the prospective candidates and how 
far they might he trusted to support Dr. Rao. 


At first the officials were inclined to hope that some differences 
in the Congress regarding the choice of the candidates might 
break up its solidarity. The Jabalpur Commissioner writes to the 
Governor on 1st November; “The Congress Parliamentary Board 
had an abortive meeting at Damoh on October 29th and extended 
the date of application for approval as candidates till yesterday. 
The Joint Central Provinces and Berar Congress Parliamentary 
Board was to meet at Nagpur today, and tliC leaders of the rival 
Jabalpur Congress groups were to he present, hut the local candi¬ 
dates are not likely to be finanlly selected until about the 7th when 
the Mahakbosal Congress Prcliamentary Committee will firobably 
meet at Jabalpur.” He then examines the prospects of the diffe¬ 
rent non-Congress candidates in their respective constituencies. 
Refering to one of them, he says, '‘He has a strong following of 
wrestlers and goondas. Many of the leading shrdffs have pledged 
themselves to support him. ... He may win in any case, but 
is more likely to do so if the Congress dissensions are not cornt-^ 
posed. . . . He would probably support Hon’ble Mr. Rao if 
elected.” As regards another con^titnenrv. he flitther says, "-“I 
think no Congress candiate has much chance m this cottstituepoy” 
H—54 
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and then says that of the two retnaining candidates, “ both will, it 
elected, support Hon’ble Mr. Rao'’. And so it went on. Everywhere 
the district officers anxiously scanned the elecuoncering horizon 
for any ray of hope. But as the weeks passed by, their hopes sank. 
On 14ih January 1937, the Governor asked the Commissioners to 
give him a report by 1st February stating the developments which 
were of interest. Slender hope was still expressed that the support 
for Dr. Rao would be forthcoming in some at least of the consti¬ 
tuencies. But the tune changed completely a month later. The 
Commissioner of Jabalpur informed the Governor on March 2nd, 
1937, rather mournfully, ** This election has resulted in Congress 
victories in every constituency in this district except the Jabalpur- 
Mandla Rural Constituency. ... I underestimated the effi¬ 
ciency of the Congress organization and the strength of the vague 
underlying pro-Congress feeling in almost all parts of the districts.” 
Some officers were anxious to explain away this unexpected result. 
They said votes were cast not in favour of the candidates but in 
the name of Gandhi. The Deputy Commissioner, Bilaspur, wrote: 
''Word, I am informed, went round the villages that Gandhiji 
wanted their votes. Villagers, therefore, flocked in large numbers 
and approached the green box (the Congress box) with great venera¬ 
tion and salaamed it before putting their voting paper into it. 
Sir Hyde Gowan, very disconsolately, noted on 10th hebruary 1937, 
"The province will get whatever Government it deserves.” 


The election was, indeed, a phenomenal sucess for the 
Congress. In five provinces it won a clear majority, the highest 
percentage of seats being in Madras, Bihar and the Central ^ov- 
mces. Out of the 112 seats in the Central Provinces Legislature 
Congres.s captured 70 seats. Nearly 62 per cent of the voters polled 
in the elections. It was a convincing vindication of the principles 
for which Congress stood: a clear mandate from the people to 
implement the policy laid down in the manifesto. It was a situa¬ 
tion which Government could not he blind to. All their polities 
hitherto had been discredited. The people had now sent up their 
real representatives whose duty it was to work out the destiny of 
the country. A.s a first step towards this task, a National Conven¬ 
tion was called in Delhi on 17th March to which all the chosen 
representatives from every province (were invited. Summari.sing 
the Convention. Sardar Patel who was the architect of the electoral 
victory of the Congress, issued an exhortation saving. “The first 
stage of our work is over, and we are now on the threshold of the 
next stage which will require all our energy and time, at least in 
the immediate future. If we show the same determination and 
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unity as we exhibited in a remarkable degree in winning the elec¬ 
tions in our legislative programme, whatever that be, 1 have no 
doubt that wc will once again confound our enemies and hasten 
the day of S^varaj.” 

At this Convention all the elected members of the legislatures 
took their oath of loyalty to National Independence and to the 
Indian People. This oath preceded the one which they would 
have to take in due (ourse at the opening of the Legislative 
Assemblies, and, therefore, naturally prodaimed their j)rimary 
loyalty which cannot he superseded by any siihsecjuent oath. The 
National Demand was then reiterated, and the memlters pledged 
themselves to further its attainment, 'rhus, in a solemn and delL 
berate manner did the Congress enter upon the new task that 
faced the country. 

Before tackling the major issues, they had first to decide the 
(juestion of acceptance of office. The Congress had decided that 
unless the Governors of the provinces gave an assurance that they 
would act according to the advice of the ministers on all consti¬ 
tutional matters and would not use their discretionary powers, the 
Congress should not accept office. Accordingly in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, as in other provinces, the leader of the party when called by 
the Governor to form a Government, asked for this assurance. The 
Governor would not, or could not, give it. This led to the un¬ 
constitutional action on the part of the Governor of setting up a 
ministry which had no following in the province, consisting of 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao and three others. On 1st April, 1937, when 
the new Constitution came into force, this ministry took office— 
rather an ominous beginning for the new Act on a somewhat 
significant date too! In order to save this puppet Cabinet from 
immediate collapse, the Governor refrained from summoning a 
meeting of the Assembly. 

This had an interesting se(|uel. All the seventy Congress 
members and some others, who were also of a similar view, met at 
the Vyankatesh Theatre at Nagpur on May llth and 12th, an<I 
decided to consider it as the first meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly. They proceeded to elect a Speaker and a Deputy 
Speaker. Dr. Khare explained the object of the meeting, and there¬ 
after Ghanashyam Singh Gupta was elected Speaker and Shrimati 
Anasuya Bai Kale, Deputy Speaker. Three Resolutions were dis¬ 
cussed and passed, one condemning the pscudo-Ministry appointed 
by the Governor, another calling upon the Governor to summon 
the Assembly and the third condemning the Government's 
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indifference towards the cultivators. Tlie entire proceedings were 
intended to expose the unconstitutional action of the Governor. 

Thus, an extraordinary situation was created throughout the 
country and the British Government and the Viceroy liad to bestir 
themselves to resolve the deadlock. In the India Office it was 
Manjuis of Zetland and R. A. Butler who were ruling. At Delhi 
Willingdon had at last left the country and Linlithgow succeeded 
as Viceroy. Clarifying statements were issued from London which, 
however, did not meet with India’s approval. Legal objections 
were raised, hut the Congress had exjually eminent legal authorities 
to refute them. Unexpected support to the CongrCvSS view was 
received from the famous constitutional expert of England, Pro¬ 
fessor Berridailc Keith. Ultimately on June 21st the Viceroy made 
a statement which was meant to be conciliatory. He said the 
Governor would at all times be concerned to carry his ministers 
with him. When a Governor rejects any advice of the ministers 
they were at liberty to state publicly that they hear no responsi¬ 
bility in that matter and that it was contrary to their advice. 
Ordinarily such differences as might arise between the ministers and 
the Governor should he capable of resolution by mutual goodwill. 
The Governors were anxious not to provoke conflict with ministers, 
and were bound to exercise their authority on the advice of their 
mitiistcrs. Tlie itrovision in the Act meant for extreme contin¬ 
gencies did not involve any assumption of a wish to see these 
contingencies turit into realities. In this manner, the Viceroy gave 
his interjtreiation of this controversial part of the Constitution. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha on 
7th July to consider the situatiim in the light of this clarification. 
After prolonged discussion it was decided that though the explana¬ 
tion by the Viceroy did not entirely meet the wishes of the 
Congress, it was however clear that it would not be easy for the 
Governors to use their special powers. Therefore, it was resolved 
“that Congressmen be permitted to accej^t office where they may 
be invited thereto. But it desires to make it clear that office is to 
be accepted and utilised for the purpose of working, in accordance 
with the lines laid down in the Election Manifesto and to further 
in every possible way the Congress policy of combating the new 
Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the constructive pro¬ 
gramme on the other”. Thus the matter was settled. The interim 
ministries in the six provinces where the Congress cornmanded a 
majority resigned : the leaders of the Congress party in these legis¬ 
latures were invited by the respective Governors, and the interviews 
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having been regarded as sjitisfactory, the leaders agreed to form 
Governments and submitted to the Governors the names of their 
colleagues. 

In Madhya Pradesh the Raghavemlra Rao Ministry resigned 
on 14th July and on the same day Dr. N, B. Khare. who had been 
elected leader of the Congress Assembly took oflice along 

with s.x other ministers, 1 he first Congress Miitistry consisting 
of the following members, thus assumed the (lovernment of this 
State: 

1. The Hon ble Dr. N. B. Kliare: Prime Minister. 

2. The Hon’ble Pandit R. S. Shiikla: Minister for 

Education. 

3. The Hon’hle Pandit D. Mishra: Minister for Local 

Self-Government. 

4. The Hon'ble Mr. R. M. Deshnuikh, Bar-at-l.aw: Minister 

for Public Works. 

5. The Hon'ble Mr. M. Y. Shareef, Bar.-at-I.avv ; Minister 

for l.aw. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. 1). K. Mehta: Minister for Finance. 

7. The Hon’ble Mr. P. B. Gole: Minister for Revenue. 

One of tlie first acts of the first Congress Government was to 
release the few remaining political prisoners, cancel the bonds 
asked for from others and to refund the securities alreadv forfeited 
or deposited by the Press. The Ministry had to face, almost at the 
very beginning of its term of oflice. a communal clash of some 
magnitude at Jabalpur in October 1938. But prompt measures 
were taken; some of the ministers rushed to the spot immediately, 
and the disturbances were put down. Among the beneficent 
measures that the Government were able to initiate were the liber¬ 
alisation of the forest rights, the opening of schools for Adivasis, 
and the preference given in all Government departments to articles 
manufactured within the province. The Government also carried 
out a thorough survey of the economic resources of the province. 
The tax on the small holders was reduced by 12^2 per cent, and 
debt conciliation boards were set up. 

A far-reaching reform of Local Self-Government introduced by 
the first Congress Ministry had a lasting significance not only in 
this province but elsewhere. In the evolution of this reform/the 
Cabinet also came almost to a clash with the Governor. At first 
the Governor took objection even to the printing of the scheme in 
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the State Government Press, but on the minister insisting he finallv 
yielded. Later the scheme came up for discussion before the 
Cabinet. The Governor had seen to it that the bureaucracy 
should put up an adverse note on the scheme declaring it 
impracticable. But they had calculated without the minister, who 
had, in the meanwhile, obtained the views of Professor Berridaile 
Keith who gave the scheme not merely his support but enthusi¬ 
astic praise. Faced with this authoritative pronouncement the 
Governor was taken aback and in the end had to bow to the pro¬ 
posal. However, only a part of the scheme in respect of the 
municipalities could be put through by the Government during 
this period of office. But it is significant that the provision con¬ 
tained in the Municipalities Act for the election of the municipal 
president by the vote of the whole town was later adopted by 
U. P. Government. The remaining features of the scheme 
including the reform of Gram Panchayat and Janapada had to wait 
for about ten years till the people’s representatives once again took 
office. 

By far the most conspicuous measure of reform which caught 
all-India attention was the Vidya Mandir Scheme of education 
initiated by Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, the Education Minister. 
It was a scheme of basic education by means of which the colossal 
illiteracy in the province might be progressively eliminated. The 
Vidya Mandirs were self-financing institutions which imparted to 
the students not only reading, writing and arithmetic, but also a 
trade or craft which would give them an occupation. A compre¬ 
hensive curriculum was drawn up which included weaving, spin¬ 
ning and agriculture. Each school had a piece of land attached to 
it, and both the land and the school building were to be donated 
by the people. The produce of the land and the proceeds from the 
articles made by the pupils were expected to fetch the required 
income for running the school. Some agitation was started by 
Muslims in certain parts of the province against this scheme on 
the plea that it went against Islamic ideals. One of their grie¬ 
vances was that it was called a ‘Mandir. Nevertheless, the scheme 
grew in popularity and by 1939 there were 93 Vidya Mandirs 
functioning in the province with nearly 2,vS00 pupils in them. 

When the Congress found itself in power in six provinces, an 
important question which soon emerged and demanded attention 
was how to ensure an overall control and a uniform co-ordination 
of policies in the Congress-administered provinces. Should the 
ministers in the provinces be answerable to the Central Parlia¬ 
mentary Board or to their leader in the Cabinet ? Ordinarily there 
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should 1^ nothing irreconciliable Ijctwccn the two, but when there 
was a divergence the larger interests of the Congress organisation 
seemed to require a central control. It so happened that this 
important issue was put to the test in Madhya Pradesh. Prom 
about the beginning of January 1938, dilferences began to grow in 
the ministry between the Mahakhosal Ministers and the Chief 
Minister. The former felt that their leader was playing into the 
hands of the Governor and the bureaucracy. 'Fhe Chief Minister. 
Dr. Khare, on his side felt that his Mahakhosal colleagues were 
actuated by regional feelings. Matters came to such a pass that 
the ministers from Mahakoshal decided to hand over their resig' 
nations to the Parliamentary Board to which they felt they were 
ultimately answerable. 'I bis led Sardar Patel to attempt to bring 
about an understanding between the two sections. He along with 
Maulana Azad and Jamnalal Bajaj visited Pachmarhi in May 
1938 and it appeared as if he had succeeded in effecting a settle¬ 
ment. But it turned out otherwise. Soon after the Cabmet 
returned to Nagpur in July, Dr. Khare tendered his resignation 
and the resignations of two of his colleagues to the Governor. \ he 
ministers from Mahakhosal refused to do likewise without consult¬ 
ing the Parliamentary Board. Thereupon the Governor dismis.^ed 
them from office and called upon Dr. Khare to form another 
ministry which he promptly did on the 21st July. 

All these startling actions of the Chief Minister, not only 
without the knowledge of the Working Committee but contrary to 
their clear directions, raised a major issue. Is tlic supremacy of 
the Working Committee and the Parliamentaiy Board to prevail? 
The Congress had to scatle this issue, Tlu* need for di.scipline 
within the Congress and tlic larger interests of tlie nation demand¬ 
ed that there should be a centra] control ov such constitutional 
issues. If would he disastrous during this crucial [)hase of the 
national struggle to permit fissi|)arou8 tendencies in tlic provinces. 
Such was the view upheld at the meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee at Wardha from the 21sr to 23rd July. Dr. Khare and his 
reconstituted cabinet had to resign. The Congress legislative 
party elected a new leader in Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla and a 
cabinet formed under his leadership took office on the 29th July. 
It consisted of Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Chief Minister, 
and D. P. Mishra, D. K. Mehta, S V. Gokhale and C. J. Bharuka 
as Ministers. This episode is historically interesting only in so 
far as it establishes the supremacy of the discipline and solidarity 
of the Congress organisation which w^as so important during a vital 
stage in the struggle for freedom. 
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In the early months of the Congress regime in Madhya 
Pradesh bureaucracy met with a not very pleasing experience 
during their tours, which was a testimony to the far-reachmg 
influence of the Congress among the masses. The Sub-Divisional 
Officer, BiJaspur complained as early as in August 1937, that the 
villagers were refusing to render him those customary free services 
which had been a part of the touring olficer’s normal expectations. 
No one would give him even a quarter seer of milk. He went on 
to say, “I have good reasons to believe that touring officers of all 
the departments have been experiencing various kinds of diffi¬ 
culties, and I am sure every one will have his own tale to tell. 
These difliculties appear to be due to deliberate misunderstanding 
caused by irresponsible workers of the Congress.” Again, in 
another context, he said: “This state of affairs is due to the 
Congress propaganda that was done before and after the election. 
The local leaders keep on occasionally visiting the locality and 
reminding the public that the Government servants are now their 
servants”. The Governor, in alarm, wrote “Anything but reassur¬ 
ing. Sooner or later, 1 suppose, those who are responsible for ihe 
present state of affairs will realise the idiocy of cutting off one’s 
nose to s[>ite one’s face.” The Chief Secretary look up this matter 
with the Chief Minister. This was in January 1938. The Chief 
Minister noted, “I have spoken to Bilaspur M.L.As. and the 
matter, I think, will be set right”. A few weeks later the Deputy 
Commissioner, Bila.spiir wrote to the Commissioner, Chliattisgarh 
Division, of the complete change in the situation. “Personally, in 
my tour in the [anjgir (ahsil this month, I received almost cordial 
welcome every where. No difficulties were experienced either by 
me or by my camp followers in obtaining supplies or labour”. No 
wonder bureaucracy came to entertain a wholesome respect for the 
pervasive influence of the Congress 

A feature that marked the annual sessions of the Congress 
after laicknow, 1936 is noteworthy. Hitherto this important 
gathering of [)olitical India used to take place in large cities. 
But with the Faizpur session in December 1936, Congress went to 
the countryside. Those who journeyed to Faizpur had to look up 
the Bradshaw to see where it was. It was symbolic of the rural 
emphasis that came into the Congress programme. The kisans, 
the poverty-stricken villagers, the day-labourers living on the verge 
of starvation : these were the masses of India for whom Swaraj 
should bring the long-needed relief in terms of employment, food, 
better conditions of life. Jawaharlal Nehru was called upon to 
preside, for the second consecutive year, and give to Faizpur 
Congress the lead in agrarian reform. In the next year also at 
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Haripura in February 1938, under the leadership of Subhas Bose, 
the Congress pre-occupaiion was with the masses. This was 
reflected in the setting up of the National I'lanning Committee 
under the chairmanship of Jawabarlal Nehru,^—Iiulia's lirsr deter¬ 
mined attempt to solve licr problems in a planned way. The work 
of the Congress ministries in the six prt)vinccs which by that time 
had comjdeted about seven months, was also tested by this 
standard. In the political sphere, Subhas Bo.se said: **My term of 
office will be devoted to resist the unwanted federal scheme wdth 
all its undemocratic anti national features”. 

Haripura was followed by Tripuri, again an outlying rural 
spot about seven miles Jiom Jabalpur, on the bank of tlie Narmada, 
it was al)out nineteen years ago that the last session of the Congress 
was held in Madhya Pradesh—nineteen years of unprecedented 
political storm and stress, crowded with events sufficient to lill a 
century. The atmosphere at the Tripuri session was tense and 
anxious. It had 1k‘cu preceded by a presidential contest in which 
though Subhas Bose had won, it did not secure for him the solid 
and lasting sui)port of the Congress organisation. 'Fhe session was 
overcast by the shadow of Candliiji’s fast unto death at Rajkot 
on the issue of the 'Fhakore's liaving gone hack on his agreement 
with Sardar Patel. Besides, in the far distant horizon in the V/est 
the WMr-clouds were gathering over Central FiUrope. Strident 
fascism wms threatening the very existence of human freedom. 

While in the world of thought and sjnrit these dark fore- 
l)odings cast a glc^om, in the material and natural setting the 
Tripuri Congress was a most pic'turesc|iie session. The place was 
one of Nature’s beauty spots, and man had done his liest to deck 
it with all the ornament of art. To symbolise the interest of the 
Congress in tlie Kisan, a colossal statue ol ** I he Awakened 
Peasant” carrying a plough on his shoulders stood on one side of 
this rostrum facing the audience. The Picsidential procession 
was led by a majestic chariot drawn by fifty-two elephants. But 
the President himself was laid-up with high fever, and a portrait 
had to be installed in his place in the chariot. To all the other 
dark shadows was added the prolonged illness of Sulihas Bose 
who had to be carried in a stretclier to the meetings of the 
Subjects Committee and the A.T.C.C. In the absence of the 
President Maulana Azad presided over the opening session, and 
Seth Govind Das read the Welcome Address. To add to the 
tension of the session, it was clear that there was a sharp division 
of opinion in the Congress on fundamental issues, and the majority 
was not with the President. The Bengal Congress Committee 
wanted an ultimatum with a time-limit to be given tp Britain, 

H-55. 
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after which a mass civil disobedience should be started. This 
could not be endorsed by the Congress. Tripuri thus, inevitably, 
led to the breaking away of Subhas Bose and his group from the 
Congress who later formed the Forward Bloc. 

Events followed in quick succession after Tripuri and within 
five months after, the war-clouds burst over the world. Before 
tracing the events that led to it and the consequences that flowed 
from it, a brief reference is necessary to the rapid deterioration in 
the Hindu-Muslim relations during this period, because it had far- 
reaching and permanent repercussions in the years to come, fhe 
sweeping victory of the Congress in the 1937 elections followed by 
the formation of Congress ministries in six provinces was the 
signal for the Muslim League to raise the cry of Hindu domination 
all over the country. The cue was given by M. A. Jinnah at the 
Lucknow session of the League in Octolier 1937. lie said bitterly, 
''The present leadership'of the Congress, especially during the last 
ten years, has been responsible for alienating the Mussalmans of 
India more and more by pursuing a policy, whicli is exclusively 
Hindu, and since they have formed govcrniiients in six provinces 
where they are in a majority, they have by their words, deeds and 
programme sltovvn that the Mussalmans cannot expect any justice 
or fair play at their hands. On the very thresliold of what little 
power and responsihiliiy is given, tlie majority cominnnity have 
clearly shown tlieir hands that Hindustan is for Hindus”. 

It has already been nuaitioned earli(T that tlic Vidya Mandir 
scheme produced in Madhya Pradesh a loud agitation by Muslims. 
The Working Committee of the Muslim I.eaguc meeting at 
Karachi directed Liatpu Ali Khan to investigate the complaitits 
made by Muslims, lie visited some of the important Muslim 
centres in Madhya Pradesh in December 1938 and held discussions 
with the Chief Minister, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, regarding the 
scope and purpose of Vidya Mandirs. Apparently he was satisfied 
that the scheme was nor intended to injure Muslim interests in any 
manner and the Musjim League Satyagraha against the Vidya 
Mandirs came to an end. 

However, the Muslim Press in the State continued to be provo¬ 
cative and communal in tone. One of the worst offenders was a 
paper called Jaddo Jehad published in Nagpur. Some of the writ¬ 
ings in this paper were so highly objectionable that the Chief Secre¬ 
tary referred them to the Commissioner, Nagpur Division, D. J. N. 
Lee, suggesting to him that action should be taken against the 
editor. Surprisingly enough the Commissioner, Nagpur,, consider¬ 
ed the articles not sufficiently objectionable. Some of the choice 
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sentences in the articles were: “Js it not a fact iliat the 
were beaten in their own houses and iheir women taken away*’; 
and further on people arc openly asked in the Muslim mohollas 
to enter the houses oi the Muslims, bring out their wives, sisters 
and daughters and outrage tlteir modesty on the roads”. These 
were some of the milder sentences in the articles and yet Mr. Lee 
pontifically remarked: “It seems to me that the general tenor of ilie 
articles is allowable public: criticism the repression of which docs 
not seem to me to he in the public interest It was clear that 
some of tlie Hritish olTicers wTie openly interested in adding fuel 
to the fire of communal tension. 

The next step in tlie agitation was to raise the cry that 
atrocities were l)eing committed on Muslims in Congress provinces. 
The Muslim League met in April. 19.^8 at Calcutta and a[)pointcd 
a committee under the Raja of Pirpur to enquire into the “hard¬ 
ships, ill-treatmeiu and injustice that is meted out to Mussalmans 
in the various Congress provinces”. By tlie end of the year the 
notorious Pirpur report was published giving fantastic accounts of 
the atrocities on Muslims, tlie purpose however being to make out 
a case sufficiently strong to discredit the Congress ministries. 
Professor R. Coupland who wms certainly not an apologist for the 
Congress but had personal knowledge of the Congress administra¬ 
tion of the provinces, came to the conclusion that “the case against 
the Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an anti- 
Muslim policy was certainly not proved”. Habu Rajendra Prasad 
who was Congress President at that time, informed Jinnah that the 
charges contained in the report had been investigated and found 
baseless, and further added that the Congress was prepared to get 
the allegations enquired into by a person of the stature of Sir 
Maurice Gwycr, the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India. 
But Jinnah did not choose to accept the offer. Sardar Patel re¬ 
marked that the Congress ministers had invited the Governors to 
intervene in any of their actions in regard to the minorities if they 
were considered not correct, and that the Governors never had 
cause to intervene. 

It was obvious that the League was not interested in testing the 
truth of any of their allegations. They were rather interested in 
working up a fanatical hatred of the Congress, charging the 
Congress as a Hindu body wanting to establish, in the words of 
Jinnah, “an authoritative totalitarian and fascist Hindu Raj”. 
Such was the atmosphere in the country when Hitler's war burst 
upon the world. 




CHAPTER X 

CONGRESS QUITS OFFICE 

Ihe policy of a|)peascnient followed by the democracies of 
Europe—England and France - had led to the triumph of Faci^^m 
in Italy, Germany and Spain. Refore the sweeping hordes nf 
Flitler and Mussolini, lil)erly and tlie rights of men were wiped our 
from the rearer part ol Europe. At the same time, in the East, 
Japan who had been an apt puj)il in the ways of Imperialism had 
marched into China, rousing in tliat country a heroic and wide¬ 
spread resistance. With the spoliation of Czechoslovakia the 
Chamberlain policy of surrender to violence and aggression reached 
its most deploral)Ie deplhs. Unabashed gaiigsierism reigned 
supreme. Then came the crasli in the beginning of September, 
1939, when the massed armies of Hitler marched, unprovoked, 
across the borders of Poland. There was an Anglo-Polish Treaty 
which bound fjigland to go to the aid of Poland in the event of 
aggression. So, on the morning of 3rd Se[)teinber, 1939, an anxious 
world heard the grim news, winch had been expected for some 
time, tliat Germany and the Allies were ar war. 

Before the actual clash came, the Chamberlain Government 
had ])cgun to deal with India in the typical imperialistic way. In 
August, without even so much as informing the representatives of 
the people in the Legislature, the Government had dispatched 
Indian armies to Egypt, Aden and Singapore for the defence of 
the Empire. The British Parliament enacted emergency legislation 
curtailing even the little freedom that India possessed, and arming 
the Viceroy with powers to take action in the Provinces without 
consulting the Provincial Governments. Finally, under orders from 
Whitehall, and without caring to consult the people of India, the 
Viceroy in Delhi declared India a helligcrent country on the side 
of the Allies. 

No doubt, India had long ago expressed herself thoroughly 
opposed to the policy and practice of Fascism. At a time when 
England and France were conniving at the tyrannies of France and 
Hitler, when the European democracies were standing as compla¬ 
cent onlookers of the rape of Abyssinia, the Congress had express¬ 
ed its abhorrence of Fascist aggression. From 1937 onwards, the 
Congress had adopted resolutions expressing its sympathy for 
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clcmocratic Spain, protesting against the annexation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and expressing its disapproval of the Britisli policy which 
had connived at these violations. Therefore, there could be no 
doul)t about India’s attitude towards Germany in September, 1939. 
But the Congress insisted on the inalienable right of India to decide 
for herself tiie policy she should pursue. The people would resist 
any attem[)t by an alien Government to impose its decision on 
India, and exploit Indian resources tor the purpose of war. When 
in August Government moved Indian troops without consulting 
the pco])lc, and passed emergency legislation over the heads of th.e 
Central Assembly, the Congress Working Committee, meeting at 
Wardha, called upon the Congress members of the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly to refrain from attending the next session of the 
Assembly. The Congress Provincial Governments were told that 
they should not assist the war preparations of the British Govern¬ 
ment in any way. I’hus, the unimaginative and perfunctory atti¬ 
tude of the British at this crucial moment rendered the undoubted 
goodwill of India in the Allied cause infructuous. 

Linlithgow attempted to make belated reparation by inviting 
Gandhiji to Simla, for personal talks. The day after the vvar 
broke out, Gandhiji left Delhi for Simla and discussed with the 
Viceroy the nature of the conflict and India’s part in it. He made 
it clear to the Viceroy that he could not speak on behalf of the 
Congress, but strictly from the humanitarian point of view he ex¬ 
pressed his sympathy with the cause of the Allies. “My whole 
heart is with the Poles in the unequal struggle in which they are 
engaged for the sake of their freedom.” 

The Congress Working Committee met on 8th September at 
Wardha. In view of the gravity of the situation they invited some 
other important leaders also to attend the meeting. Among ihem 
was M. A. Jinnah, but he declined the invitation “owing to pre¬ 
vious commitments”. For five days the Committee discussed the 
situation in all its aspects. Jawaharlal Nehru, who had been on a 
visit to China, returned to India and reached Wardha on the 10th. 
At the end of the fifth day the Working Committee issued a clear 
and impressive statement which voiced, as completely as it was 
possible, the opinion of the whole nation at this historic moment. 
It said: 

“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of 
the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism and their glori¬ 
fication of war and violence and the suppression of the human 
spirit. It has condemned the aggression in which they have 
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repeatedly indulged and the violation of the recognised standards 
of civilised behaviour. The Working Committee must, therefore, 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Germany 
against Poland and sympathise with tlmse who resist it.’* The 
statement went on to emphasise that ilie issue of war and peace 
for India must be decided by the Indian people. No outside au¬ 
thority can impose this decision on them. India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democraiic freedtun when that very 
freedom is denied to her. Therefore, the Working Committee cal¬ 
led on the British Governineni to state its war aims. “If the war 
is to defend the status cjuo of imperialists possessions liten India 
can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democra¬ 
cy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely 
interested in it.” If these were the aim, it naturally follow^al that 
Great Britain must establish full democracy in Inclia. The Work¬ 
ing Committee defined in clear terms what was demanded. “The 
Indian people must have the right of seH-detenninaiion by fram¬ 
ing their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly with¬ 
out external interference and must guide their own policy. A free 
India will gladly associate itself with other free nations lor mutual 
defence against aggression and for economic co-operation.” 'i1ie 
Committee emphasised the urgency of the situation in view of tin* 
swift pace of events. Any declaration that Government may make 
about the War aims must he given ellect to immediately to tlie 
largest [tossihle extent, “lor only this will convince the peo[)le that 
the declaration is meant to be honoured”. 

The w'hole statement was a masterly and cogent document 
which while stating the point of view of India iorcihy, kept the 
path o])en for negotiation. But it struck no responsive chord in 
the hearts of the British. On 26th September, the Secretary (d 
State for India, Lord Zetland, made a stafcmc:it in which he hardly 
did justice to the Congress resolution. He described it as ill-timed 
and calculated to cause embarrassinent to England in its life and 
death struggle. Meanwdule, the Viceroy carried out a marathon 
series of interviews wnth leaders of all possible sections of Indian 
opinion. He began with Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
then called in turn fifty-two persons, exponents of groups, big and 
small, selected for their diversity of views. Whether it was so in¬ 
tended or not. the effect was to bring into undue prominence the 
views of those who could not deliver the goods because they had 
none to deliver. At the end of all these talks the Viceroy made a 
declaration from Delhi on 17rh October, 1939. in which he laid 
stress on this very aspect: “The marked differences of outlook, 
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niarkcclly different demands and markedly different solutions lor 
the problems that lie before us.” If one searches minutely enough 
for differences alone, one can always find as many varieties as one 
may wish for. But one important fact which neither the Viceroy 
nor the Secretary of State cared to remember was that only a com 
pie of years previously the Congress had won an overwhelmingly 
sweeping success at the polls, that the Congress ran the Govern¬ 
ment in six provinces and, in the all-India picture of the last Gene¬ 
ral Elections, the Congress had secured the highest number ol; 
votes in the country taken as a whole. To etjuate the views of such 
an organisation with those of small groups and sections, which had 
little su[)port in the electorate, was to ignore the realities of India’s 
political situation and put deliberately a [)remium on minority opi- 
I'lion. 

The Viceroy’s declaration, in these circumstances, was bound 
to be wholly disap|)ointing. lie repeated the hoary phrase about 
“the progressive attainment of Dominion Status”. As regards war 
aims, he referred to the numerous speeches of Chamberlain, and as 
for India’s future destiny he could only (|Uote the statement of 
former Viceroys, llv mentioned ominously that ‘Tn the conversa¬ 
tions I have had, representatives of the minorities have urged nmsr 
strongly on me the necessity of a clear assurance that full weight 
would he given to their views and to their interests in any modifica¬ 
tions that may be contemplated.” The Secretary of State made a 
similar statement in the British Parliament and referred the 
Members to the White Paper on the Viceroy’s declaration 

Thus at a time when the great nations of the world were en¬ 
gaged in a desperate war for survival, when the forces of History 
luid placed India on the side of England in this conflict, when the 
issues involved in the war established an identity of pufj>ose 
between India and England, the persons who found themselves 
charged with the conduct of the war and the governance of the 
British Empire proved to he deplorably lacking in vision and rttates- 
manship. Their tiresome repetition of out-worn phrases of twenty 
years ago, at a time when world situation was changing every day, 
disillusioned and angered India. The entire map of Europe was 
undergoing an alarming transfomation, but Britain still harped 
on the Declaration of 1919. At Wardha. once again, the Congress 
Working Committee met on 22nd and 23rd October. They de¬ 
clared the Viceroy’s statement wholly unsatisfactory and calculated 
to rouse resentment among all people in India. “In the circum¬ 
stances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to Great 
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Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement of the Imperialist 
policy which Congress has always sought to end. As a first step 
in this direction the Committee called upon the Congress Ministries 
to tender their resignations.” 

During all these rapid changes the Muslim League waited upon 
the course that Congress might adopt before declaring its own 
intentions. Obviously the League wanted to keep its hands free to 
play their own anti-national game. It wanted the Congress to 
make the first move before deciding what it should do. That was 
why Jinnah had refused to go to Wardha when invited. The day 
after the Congress Working Ct)mmittee adopted the resolution call¬ 
ing on the Congress Ministries to resign, the League Working 
Committee met and congratulated the Government on repudiating 
the claim of the Congress to represent all India and expressed 
satisfaction at the general tenor of the Viceroy’s declaration of 17th 
October. Jinnah was given complete powers to seek clarification 
on certain points in the dcvlaration from the Viceroy, and if he 
was satisfied “the iA'ague empowered him to give an assurance of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India to the 
British Government for the purpo.se of the prosecution of the war”. 

More interviews with the Viceroy followed. Gandhiji, Babii 
Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah were called on November 1st. The 
expan.sion of the Viceroy’s Council and the setting-up of a body 
in the Centre representing all shades of opinion as a Consultative 
Group were discussed. But neither in the talks with the Viceroy 
nor in the discussions wiih Jinnah was any common ground foi 
co-operation visible. On the contrary, the repealed emphasis laid 
on the demands of the minorities, and on the need to consult 
“several communities, parties and inteiests it* India and with the 
Indian Princes”, revealed that even in this emergency the Briti.sh 
had not got out of their habit of “divide and rule”. The Congress 
naturally resented this repetition of the old game, and exposed it 
in the letter that the Congress Pre.sidcnt, Babu Rajendra Piasad, 
wrote to the Viceroy on 3rd November : “This crisis is entirely 
political and is not related to the communal issue in India. It 
raises vital questions in regard to the war aims of the British Gov¬ 
ernment and the position of India in relation to them. I he letter 
went on to say, “It has pained us to find the communal question 
being dragged in this connection. It has clouded the main issue. 
It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it 
our earnest desire to settle all points of communal controversy by 
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agreement and we propose to continue the efforts to this end. But 
I would point out that this question does not in any respect come 
in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom.’* 

Any attempt at agreement when the fundamentals of the ques¬ 
tion arc not admitted by the parties, was doomed to failure. 
Consequently, the Viceroy announced in a broadcast talk to the 
nation the failure of the negotiations, ile regretted that in many 
of the provinces Government would have to use the emergency 
provisions following on the resignation of tlie Congress Ministries. 
Refering to these provisions, tliis Scottish nobleman (juoted an 
Arabic proverb: “My own strong feeling in regard to their use 
I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation tiiat 
appears in Arabic characters on the Gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. 
The quotation says, “Life is a bridge—a bridge that you shall pass 
over. You shall not build your house upon it.** The quotation 
was probably meant to serve as a bridge to bring the Government 
and the League closer together. The War did, indeed, find the 
League closer to the Viceroy and the British Government than 
ever before. The Viceroy had told them “you need have no fear 
that the weight which your community’s position in India neces¬ 
sarily gives your views, will be underrated”. Jinnah, willing to be 
wooed, protested fun her that “Your Excellency is unnecessarily 
over-anxious about the interest of other communities**. He did 
not want too much importance to be given to Sikhs, Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Scheduled Castes and such others. The Secretary of State 
made further protestations of fidelity: '‘I cannot believe that any 

Government or Parliament in this country would attempt to impose 
and force upon 80 million Muslim subjects of His Majesty in India 
a form of constitution under which they would not live peacefully 
and contentedly.” On going through the statements and corres¬ 
pondence on the negotiations between the Muslim League and the 
Government during this period, one cannot but observe a striking 
resemblance in them to the spirit and tone of the Minto-Muslim 
talks in 1906. There was the same solicitude and eagerness 
to placate Muslim sentiment as a counterpoise to the Congress. 

With the failure of the negotiations between the Viceroy and 
the Congress, the resignations of the Congress Ministries became 
inevitable. In the Central Provinces Legislative Council a heated 
debate on the War took place before the Ministry actually resign¬ 
ed. On 4th November, for the first time in its history, the Legisla¬ 
tive Council met in the morning to debate the resolution on the 
War moved by the Chief Minister, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla. 
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Speaking on the resolution he referred to the way India had l>een 
dragged into the war without a single Indian having been so much 
as spoken to in the matter. “Nothing in recent times'’, he said, 
*‘had brought home the inferior status assigned to us in the Bri¬ 
tish Commonwealth as this act of the British Government". He 


referred to the familiar and empty words which had been repealed 
by British statesmen, and added, “now that we have proved our¬ 
selves equal to the task of self-government, another bogey is being 
trotted out—the bogey of minorities". He described this as a Nazi 
technique, the only difterence being that while Nazis used com¬ 
munal differences for conquering a free nation, the British were 
using it to perpetuate their coiKpiest of India. He referred to ^he 
Indian National Congress as the surest safeguard of India against 
Fascism, “a second Himalaya which protects India against the 
inroads of foreign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes", and warned Bri¬ 
tain that if they embarked on repression, it would certainly 
provide the German propagandists with plenty of atrocity stories. 

The Muslim League in the Council, true to its form, re[)cated 
the familiar allegations against the Congress Government. Its 
leader. Rauf Shah, complained of the persecution of Muslims and 


pointed to the just manner in which Muslim Lgypt was treating 
the non-Muslim minorities. This argument brought forth an 
effective reply later in the debate from D. P. Mishra, who said that 
the Muslim League certainly had no right to liold up Egypt as an 
example, because the Congress was closer to Egypt as proved by 
the visit of an Egyptian delegation to the Tripuri session of the 
Congress earlier in the year. “They left India even without so 
much as looking at the Muslim League." The opposition to the 
resolution came also from the European and Scheduled Caste mem¬ 
bers. Thakur Chhcdilal moved an amendment expressing full 
confidence in the Ministry while asking (hem to resign. The 
debate which had lasted four days and had been tense on occa¬ 
sions was wound up by D. P. Misbra, who clarified the position 
taken by the Congress in relation to India s demand arul the 
claim of minorities. He quoted from a statement made by 
Gandhiji to the effect that: “The Congress has made a han<- 
some and sporting offer. Let the Constituent Assembly by elect¬ 
ed representatives^ frame the constitution for the future (govern¬ 
ment of India subject to safeguards for protecting the rights of 
minorities to their satisfaction.” There cou d be no more reason¬ 
able and just offer for the settlement of 

neither the British Government nor the Muslim Ixagiie ha.l 
chosen to accept it. If the situation in India has worsened the 
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responsibility for it lay squarely on the shoulders of the British 
Government. Quoting a passage from Jawaharlal Nehru he 
pointed out that “even during the la.st week it was not any differ¬ 
ence between Mr. Jinnah and us that came in the way, but funda¬ 
mental difference between the British Government and us. Let 
there be no mistake about this. No one stands in the way of 
unequivocal declaration of the war aims and of India’s freeriom 
by the British Government except themselves. Till such satisfac¬ 
tory declaration is made, other issues do not arise and we cannot 
associate ourselves in any way with British policy. To drag riie 
communal question is to befog people’s mind and divert them 
into wrong channels”. 

With this comprehensive and conclusive exposure of Britain’s 
ulterior intentions towards India and a linal staiement of India’s 
stand, the Ministry resigned and the Parlia mentary form of Gov¬ 
ernment, for the time being:, came to an end in this province. 
It is interesting to observe that in the conckuiing sentence of the 
speech by D. P. Mishra he had expressed the hope: “that it he 
given to us that when 1 stand up next time on the floor of tins 
Assembly it should be either in a free and independent India or, 
at any rate, in an India which has been assured of independence 
on an appointed date”. Succeeding events fulfilled this hope six 
years later. 

Soon after the adjournment of the Legislative Council, the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Ministry sent their resignations to the Governor 
on 8th November. He requested them to stay on in their posts 
till he could make alternative arrangements, and ultimately 
accepted the resignation on 10th November. It was clear that on 
the part of the Governor, Sir Francis Wylie, there was genuine 
regret at the departure of the Ministry. He continued to keep up 
his contact with some of the members of his cabinet after they 
had left office. Pandit R. S. Shukla and D. P. Mishra, while serv¬ 
ing their term in Seoni Jail used to receive letters from him, and 
even when he later went away to U. P. as Governor, the relation¬ 
ship did not wholly break. Another feature of the first Congress 
Ministry which was brought out at the time they quit office was 
the mutual respect and confidence that had sprung up between 
the Ministry and the permanent services, particularly the Indian 
element in them, in the State. The Services had found in die 
Ministers a spirit of understanding. When the Ministers resigned 
office the senior servicemen met in a mood of sincere regret to bid 
them farewell^ though there was an expectation in all of them 
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that they would soon return and resume responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment. But that was not U) be for another six years. 

Political commentators both in India and abroad were divid¬ 
ed in their opinion about the wisdom of Congress quitting olhte. 
Some of them felt that it was neither opportune nor politically 
prudent. For instance, H. N. Brailsford observes. “Had these 
ministries existed two years later they might have taken j)ositive 
collective action in the constitutional crisis. ’’J’ogcther the 
premiers of die provinces might have sjiokcii for India with more 
authority.” May be political expcd'ency might have dictated 
such a course. If Congress had intended to treat Britain s adver¬ 
sity as India’s o[)[)()rtiinity it might have stayed on in otlicc hopittg 
to exploit the tides of war as they came. Hut to Congress the ques¬ 
tion was a moral issue. Tliey could not be a party to a war in 
which the principles at slake were never defined, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of wltich their own views were never consulted. The only 
honourable course in the ci'‘cunistances was to dissociate diein- 
selves from the war and quit oflice. 

The Congress exit had a curious sequel in Muslim politics. 
Although efforts were being made at the rime to hold Congress- 
League' talks on the communal issue. Jinnah decided to give a call 
to Muslims to observe the last hriday of Ramzaan. Detembei 22ndf 
as “a Day of deliverance and thanks-giving to mark the feeling 
of relief that the Congress Governments had ceased to function”. 
The intention obviously was to provoke the Congress, to add fuel 
to communal bitterness and keep alive the Muslim agitation that 
was born out of the Pirpur Reporrs. It would not suit Jinnah’s 
purpose to make communal concord possible. Furthermore, ihe 
intention appeared to be to undermine the Congress prestige and 
break the impact of the resignations on Indian and World opinion. 
The Congress should not be permitted to quit office in a blaze of 
approbation. 

The efforts of Jinnah notwithstanding, the simultaneoiis 
resi<^nation of the Congress ministries in six provinces produced a 
tremendous effect upon the world. To the Congress, however, it 
was a grave moment. They knew that they were launching on 
stormy waters. A struggle was inevitably ahead. But Congress 
did not desire to precipitate it, unless the British forced their 
hands. The Working Committee met at Wardha from the 18th 
to 22nd December and resolved that in view of the plitical crisis 
and need to prepare the country for the struggle that may be 
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forced upon us, the ensuing Independence Day on the 26th Janu 
ary 1940, should be observed throughout the country with due 
solemity. It should be not only a declaration of the national will 
to freedom but a preparation and a pledge to disciplined action. 
For this purj) 08 c the Committee prescribed a pledge which every 
Congressman was required to take on the occasion. It said: 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and enjoy the 
fruit of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that they 
may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or to 
abolish it. The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connection 
and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaming our 
freedom is not through violence. India has gained strength 
and self-reliance and marched a long way to Swaraj following 
peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“Wc pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India 
and solemnly resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for 
freedom till Purna Swaraj is attained. 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and pre¬ 
paration for non-violent direct action in particular, require 
successful working of the constructive programme of Khadi, 
communal harmony and removal of untouchahility. We shall 
seek every opportunity of spreading good-will among fellow- 
men without distinction of caste or creed. We shall endeavour 
to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been 
and to advance in every way the interests of hose who are 
considered o be backward and suppressed. Wc know that 
though we are out to destroy the imperialistic system we have 
no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non-officials. 
We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished and Hindus have to forget these 
distinctions in their daily conduct. Such distinctions are a 
bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious faith may 
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Mother India, bound by common iiavmnaVwy aird common 
political and economic interest. 


Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of our construc¬ 
tive programme, for the resuscitation of the seven hundred 
thousand villages of India and for the removal of the griivl- 
ing poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regular¬ 
ly, use for our personal re(|uiremenis nothing hut Khadi, aivi 
so far as possible, products of village handicrafts only and 
endeavour to make others do likewise. 


“We pledge urselves to a disciplined ol)servance of Con¬ 
gress principles and policies and to keep in readiness to res¬ 
pond to the call of the Ck)ngress, whenever it may come, for 
carrying on the struggle for the independence of lndia.“ 

Thus, it was not in a light-hearted mood or in a spirit of 
opportunism that Congress embarked on the incalculable perils of 
an unmatched struggle. It w'as rather with a high purpose and a 
sense of mission. The appeal issued by the Congress President on 
the eve of the Independence Day of 1940 is an eloquent ex[)ression 
of this lofty mood. “Let us ask ourselves if we have been true to 
our high ieleals, noble purpose and the j)ure means which we have 
kept before ourselves to achieve our aim. Let each one ask him¬ 
self, have I taken away every tinge of communalism from my life? 
Have I been true to the masses? The world is in the throes of a 
destructive war that threatens the very foundations of civilization. 
II the war is carried on by all parties with tainted motives we may 
despair of any humane and equitable world order. If by our non¬ 
violent means we can put an end to our internal strife and attain 
freedom, we will have proved to a doubting world that it can yet 
be saved without the aid of death-dealing mstruments of war.’' 
Such was the high and humanitarian purpose, the 1 sealing mission, 
for which the Congress prepared itself in the coming months. 




CHAPTER XI 

STRUGGLE RESUMED 

The awareness that events were irresistably moving towards a 
struggle was present in the minds of every one who gathered at the 
village of Ramgarh in Bihar for the fifty-third session of the 
Congress with Maulana Azad as President. There had been a 
'‘will-o -the-wisp of a pcjssible solution in some remarks made by 
the Viceroy during his visit to Nagpur and Bombay in January 
1940. This had l)ecn followed by an interview between Gandhiji 
and the Viceroy in February. But, like many others before, this 
interview also left the matters where they were and no common 
ground could be reached. l^\>llowing the (ustomarv practice of 
doling out meticulously ecjual treatment to the Congress and the 
League, the Viceroy had called Jinnah also to an interview the 
day after the talk with (gandhiji. There was a significant article 
by Jinnah published in Time and Tide in London on 13th Feb¬ 
ruary which could he taken as the straw in the wind. He argued 
that western democracy was wliolly unsuited to India and demand¬ 
ed that a constitution should be evolved which recognised the 
existence of two nations in India both of whom should share the 
governance of the country. 

All signs of the times thus pointed to an impending conflict. 
But, at Ramgarh, Gandhiji was firm that the time was not ripe for 
mass civil disobedience. The resolution of the Congress, therefore, 
left the final decision to Gandhiji, It said, ‘The Congress with¬ 
drew the Ministries from the Provinces where the Congress had a 
majority in order to dissociate India from the war and to enforce 
Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. 
This preliminary step must naturally be followed by Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, to which the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon 
as the Congress organization is considered fit enough for the 
purpose. The Congress desires to draw the attention of Congress¬ 
men to Gandhiji’s declaration that he alone can undertake the 
responsibility of declaring Civil Disobedience.’* There was 
impatient enthusiasm among the people gathered there whose 
spirits were not damped by the pouring rain in which the proceed¬ 
ings were conducted. They waited only for the leader to give the 
signal. 
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Meanwhile, at about the same time, the Muslim League met 
at Lahore with M. A. Jinnah as president, and pronounced the 
novel idea, since made familiar by the course of events, that the 
Hindu-Muslim question was not an inter-communal, but an inter¬ 
national one, and that the Hindus and Muslims were two distinct 
nations. Thus came into existance the demand for Pakistan, the 
demand that, in the words of the League resolution, “geographi¬ 
cally contiguous units be demarcated into regions which should be 
so constituted with such territorial adjustments as may be necessary 
80 that the areas in which the Muslims arc numerically in a majo¬ 
rity should be grouped to constitute independent states.” Thus the 
seeds of dissension planted thirty years before by separate electo 
rates and the political segregation of Hindus and Muslims, now 
brought forth their final fruits. 

The course of the war, in the meanwhile, was proving to be 
calamitous for the Allies. Hitler overran Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium. France collapsed in a matter of days. At 
Dunkirk the retreat of the Expeditionary Force proved a costly 
success. This was Britain's darkest hour. The Working Com¬ 
mittee took note of the worsening situation and in July 1940 at 
Poona for the first time passed a resolution which had the appear¬ 
ance of parting company with Gandhiji. It said: “While the 
Working Committee hold that the Congress must continue to 
adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in their struggle for 
Independence, the Committee cannot ignore the present imperfec¬ 
tions and failings in this respect of the human elements that they 
have to deal with. . . . The Committee have deliberated over 
the problem that has arisen and have come to the conclusion that 
they are unable to go the full length with Gandhiji. But they 
recognise that he should be free to pursue his great ideal in his 
own way and, therefore, absolve him from responsibility for the 
programme and activity which the Congress has to pursue under 
the conditions at present prevailing in India and the world.” The 
Working Committee followed this up with an offer to Great Britain 
that if Britain made an unequivocal declaration of the complete 
independence of India as its object, and as an immediate step in 
giving effect to it set up a provisional National Government at the 
C>ntre commanding the confidence of all the elected elements in 
the Central Legislature, and also Responsible Governments in the 
provinces, the Congress would throw its full weight in the effort for 
the effective organization of the defence of the country. 

It was a far-reaching and generous offer made by an organiza¬ 
tion wedded to non-violence, whose leaders had all served long 
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terms in prison in defence of that principle. It involved even the 
sacrificing of the leadership of Gandhiji for a time. And yet the 
British response to it was pitifully unimaginative. The Viceroy 
came out with what was later known as the ‘August offer’ which 
meant nothing more than the enlargemcni of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil so as to include a few Indians. He also proposed to set up a 
War Advisory Council which would include representatives of the 
Indian States. The declaration of the Viceroy contained, as was to 
be expected, the tejl-tale emphasis on the minorities: *Tt goes with¬ 
out saying that His Majesty’s Government could not contemplate 
the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is 
directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national 
life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements 
into submission to such a Government.’’ 


The nationalist Indian saw in this offer only one patent fact, 
that Britain was determined to give to the “large and powerful 
elements”—which meant the MusTim League, the Princes and the 
Scheduled Castes Federation—a virtual veto on alj questions of 
reform. This was certainly not likely to put any of these groups 
into a reasonable frame of mind for an agreement. It was on the 
contrary an invitation to them to stick to their utmost demand, 
because Britain would not be a party to any coercion of these 
groups But Britain which was so hyper-sensitive about coercing 
the minorities had no qualms of conscience in coercing the majo- 
rity Armed with the veto the minorities felt no inducement to 
adopt a reasonable attitude and a perpetual bar was placed on any 


progress. 

The August offer was rejected by the Congress unequivocally. 
It exposed the absurdity of the charge of coercion and said the 
demand for a settlement of the constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly of duly elected representatives has licen misrepresented 
Ts coercion and the issue of minorities has been made into an 
insuperable barrier to India’s progress.” It apiieared clear |he 
British Government was not serious about a lasting solution 
S r^ne the past few months Government had been picking up 
SraLting hundreds of Congressmen on all sorts of s^ious 
cELes under the Defence of India Act. Satyagraha hi^ now 
becoL inevitable; and Gandhiji was again invited to give the 
W To the nation He. however, made it clear that the Satyagraha 
was to be practised in a manner not to embarrass Britain in her 
strueele ^survival. The Satyagrahi never takes advantage of the 
difflculd«. H. uU. “Today .here « no H»»t.on of 
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mass civil disobedience. There may be individual civil dis¬ 
obedience/’ 


The principle of the individual civil disobedience was simple. 
Since Britain had refused to state her war aims or to extend the 
principle of self-determination to India, we have the right to say 
what we feel about the war, provided we stick to the policy of 
non-violence. It is a form of emphatic moral protest while, at 
the same time, avoiding a mass upheaval. To persons who have 
been accustomed to the revolutionary methods in the West, it 
might appear strange that a political movement should he conduct¬ 
ed with so much consideration for the difficulties under which the 
rulers suffered, and carried out in such a w^ay as to make it easy 
for the authorities to round up the individual civil rcsisters. Such 
a movement may, indeed, seem strange, but it was Gandhiji’s way. 
It was his way of combining revolution with moral values. 

The Satyagraha was conducted smoothly everywhere. Each 
Provincial Congress Committee which had converted itself into 
Satyagraha Committee, made up lists of individual satyagrahis 
and sent them to Gandhiji for his approval. After his acceptance 
of the list, the individual satyagrahi, usually by himself though 
sometimes accompanied by a small procession, walked up to a 
chosen spot in a village or a town and delivered a speech asking 
the people not to support Britain’s war effort. As soon as he has 
pronounced these words the waiting policemen caught hold of 
him and took him away either on foot or in a vehicle kept in rea¬ 
diness. The movement was inaugurated by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, who was chosen by Gandhiji as the first individual satyagr¬ 
ahi. On 17th October, he addressed a meeting at Paunar near War- 
dha asking people not to support the war effort. Though Govern¬ 
ment refrained from arresting him on the spot, they prohibited 
the publication of all news relating to the satyagraha, and later he 
was arrested and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. Then 
followed an almost never ending stream of individual satyagrahis 
all over the country. Jawaharlal Nehru, was arrested on v^Ist Octo¬ 
ber, the moment he alighted from the train at Allahabad on his re¬ 
turn from Wardha. The circle of individual civil resistance 
steadily expanded bringing within it all the front rank leaders, 
the provincial leaders of the Congress, members of Congress com¬ 
mittees and the rank and the file Congressman, In the Central 
Provinces, in November 1941, Pandit Ravi Slvinkar Shukla, D. P. 
Mishra, S. V. Gokhale, Seth Govind Das, Brijlal Biyani and C. J. 
Bharucka had all been arrested. Within about six months after 
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the campaign had been started, nearly twenty-five to thirty thou^ 
sand men and women were inside the jails, among whom were all 
the former Chief Ministers of the Congress majority provinces, 29 
former ministers and 290 members of the provincial legislatures. 

It might be contended that the form of civil disobedience ad¬ 
opted during this period was mild compared to what preceded in 
1930 and what was to follow. H it was mild it was deliberately 
so. l oo generous and decent to strike while England was in dis¬ 
tress, the (congress had cljosen a feeble hut symbolic form of pro¬ 
test. Ganrihiji issued detailed instruciions to tlie Satyagrahis 
about their conduct when asserting their freedom of speech. The 
result was that instead of appreciating the generous motives of 
the Congress, Amrey and his tribe ridiculed the whole protest. 
In the course of a debate in rlic House of Comtnons, Amery made 
a particularly provocative s[)ecch which drew from Gandlvlji a 
forceful suiicnicnt ‘every line and every word of which hreatlwd 

indignation.of a ty|)e somewhat unusual wiili the Mahatma",, as 

Srinivasa Sasiii observed. Gandhiji pointed out tlie great restiaiiit 
and moderation which had marked all the steps taken by the 
Congress. “With Mr. Amery’s stare of mind, 1 sui)p()sc it is t«jo 
much to expect him to have the elementary grace to acknowledge 
the studied moderation of the Congress in its desire not to 
embarrass the British Government while it is fighting for its very 
existence. Not having that grace, he turns the Congress modera¬ 
tion against it and claims that the Congress civil disobedience has 
fallen flat. ' 

This is as near an explanation as we have had from Gandhiji 
why during this critical period he had decided in favour of indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience as against a mass movement. The nation 
was still nor without hope that the British statesmen might realise 
the need to meet India’s national demand, i hc Congress did not 
desire to make an already critical situation more dangerous for 
England. Instead of appreciating tl^s considerate and sportsman¬ 
like attitude, the Secretary of State fpr India twitted the Congress 
about its feeble protest, and flung ih the country’s face the com¬ 
munal issue. By their owm deliberate encouragement of minority 
intransigence, Amery was in fact ai^empiing to mortgage India’s 
future to certain intractable leaders of the minority. 

The Muslim League met at Madras in the second week of 
April 1941 to reaffirm in strong terms the demand for Pakistan. 
Not content with haring sown the dragons teeth of Muslim 
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League cornmimalism, Jinnah proceeded to disrupt Hindu society 
also by suggesting the creation of “Dravidastan”. He asked, “Three 
per cent of high t:aste Brahmins bv skilful manoeuvring liave 
secured a majority rule. Is this democracy?'' It was a dangerous 
game that Jinnah was playing at this time. Dragooning the Mus¬ 
lims who dared devijite from the League, chiding the British for 
not being grateful enough to him and the League, baiting the 
Congress as a Hindu organization, and at the same time goading 
the non-Brahmins to follow his own example—^^finnah was doing 
all he could to break up and Balkanize India. 

About this time there occurred a curious tussle between the 
Viceroy and Jinnah which serves to show the peculiar alliance that 
existed between them. In July 1941, the British Government 
decided to expand the Viceroy's Council by including eight Indian 
Members. At the same time they proposed to set up a National 
Defence Council consisting of thirty members from various sections 
and interests in the country. The Congress, of course, would not 
have anything to do with this, and most of the leaders of the Con¬ 
gress were in jails. But others there were, willing to be pieces of 
ornaments in the Executive Council who could be depended upon 
to serve the interests of the Viceroy and British Government. 
Truly the British Government was anxious to win some prominent 
Muslims to their side. But perhaps by intent or on purpose the 
Viceroy sent his invitations direct to the Muslim Chief Ministers 
of Bengal, Punjab and Assam and to important members of the 
Muslim League Council like Sir Sultan Ahmad and Sir Feroz 
Khan Noon, jinnah felt annoyed; he had been by-passed. Then 
started a controversy between Linlithgow and Jinnah which has 
been described by a wag as a ‘lovers' quarrel’. Jinnah asked the 
Muslim League premiers of Bengal, Punjab and Assam to resign 
from the National Defence Council. Two of them complied, but 
the third, A. K. Fazlul Haq, protested for some time before he 
reluctantly gave in. For .some unknown reason Jinnah did not 
attempt to enforce his authority on Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir 
Feroz Khan Noon. 

But the theatricality of all this was apparent to the British 
Government, as they continued to evince the same interest in placat¬ 
ing the Muslim League. A revealing incident took place in the 
Central Provinces. A serious communal trouble occurred at 
.Amravati in November 1941. In that connection Nawab Siddique 
Ali Khan was prosecuted under Section 153-A of the Penal Code 
and under the Defence of India Act. The Working Committee of 
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the Muslim League wnich was meeting at Nagpur protested against 
the prosecution, the Nawab being one of the leaders of the l^eague 
in the province. Jinnah wrote to the Provincial Government about 
it. The Provincial Government consulted the Centre. The Chief 
Secretary noted on 22nd November “It seems to me unnecessary to 
prosecute Mr. Siddique Ali Khan both under the l>efence of India 
Rules and under Section 1S3-A, especially as the Government of 
India suggest a light sentence.” A little later the Governor w^s 
of the view that after a light sentence was delivered, the sentence 
should be suspended under Section 401 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and an announcement to that effect should he made by the 
trying magistrate. Thus the Chief Secretary informed Govern¬ 
ment of India on 8th January 1942, that the Nawab “was released 
on 3rd January and was informed that it was the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment to remit the suspended sentence at the expiry of six 
months, provided that he commits no new offence during that 
period. The release has been well received by both Siddique Ali 
Khan and the Muslims of Nagpur”. Truly the Central Provinces 
Government could not be accused of not being solicitous and 
considerate to the Muslim League ! 

But we are anticipating. The progressive deterioration in the 
relation between India and the British Government during the 
months of 1941 was accelerated by the interpretation which the 
British Prime Minister Churchill gave to the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. The famous Charter announced to the world on 14th 
August 1941 contained eight points guaranteeing to all nations, 
among other things, the right to choose the form of Government 
under which they will live and the restoration of sovereign rights 
and self-government to those who have been deprived of them. 
The first impact of the Charter on world opinion gave to subject 
nations all the world over, buoyancy and hope. But if India had 
entertained any expectations from the Charter, they were effectively 
killed by the clarification which Churchill gave to it in the House 
of Commons. He said: “The Joint Declaration does not modify 
in any way the various statements of policy which have been made 
from time to time about development of constitutional government 
in India, Burma and other parts of the British Empire”. He went 
On further to emphasise that the future of India was to be decided 
according to the terms of the various statements by British Gov¬ 
ernment made in the past from 1919 onwards. The object of the 
Atlantic Charter was quite different from “the progressive evolution 
of self-governing institutions in regions whose people owe allegiance 
to the British Crown”. Much of the discontent which grew in 
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India from September 1941, onwards could be traced to this pro¬ 
vocative declaration by Churchill. Even the moderate and loyalist 
sections of the country found themselves filled with anxiety and 
uncertainty as a result of this statement. In the Central Legislative 
Assembly M. S. Aney who was then a member of the Executive 
Council, confessed his inability to offer any interpretation of the 
Atlantic Charter. He could only “interpret it in the light of 
dictionaries and grammar and such other things.’' 

The war situation, in the meantime, grew worse through the 
months of 1941. The position in Europe was desperate. 
Churchill, who had taken over the command of the War Cabinet 
and the conduct of the war, sought to put the best face on the 
situation. And then, suddenly, without warning, on December 
7th, Japan bombed Pearl Harbour. Within twenty-four hours 
Shanghai and Siam were occupied and the Japanese army landed 
in British Malaya. The naval strength of Britain was crippled by 
the sinking of the two battleships Repulse and Prince of Wales. 
The war had come closer to the shores of India. It was paradoxical 
to keep the accredited leaders of India in jails when dire peril stood 
on the door-steps. On 3rd December, Government of India issued 
a Press Communi(]ue saying, “The Government of India, confident 
in the determination of all responsible opinion in India to support 
the war effort until victory is secured, liave reached tlic conclusion 
that the civil disobedience prisoners whose offences have been 
formal or symbolic in character can be set free. Effect will be 
given to this course as soon as possible. Before the end of the year 
the Government of India hope that throughout India practically 
all such persons will have been set free”. On the next day most 
of the leaders including Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad were 
set free. Coming out of the prison on 5th December, Jawaharlal 
Nehru observed that “he had only emerged from the narrow con¬ 
fines of the jail into the larger prison that is India. The time will 
come surely when we break through and demolish all the prison 
walls that encompass our bodies and minds, and function freely as 
a free nation. But that time is not yet”. Before attaining that 
liberation the nation had to pass through yet another ordeal of fire. 



CHAPTER XU 

TROUBLED WATERS 

If the German advance in Europe in 1939 had been swift, the 
onrush of the Japanese in South-East Asia in December 1941 was 
like a typhoon. The British bastion in the East, Singapore, fell in 
a^ few hours. Rangoon was bombed. Upper Burma was invaded. 
Ihe Japanese army was poised on the Bay of Bengal and across 
the Chindwiii to attack India. An unprecedented tension gripped 
the country. The war which had so far been but a dim and dis¬ 
tant shadow was now almost at our doors. And then, shaking 
the people’s confidence from one end of the country to the other, 
the first Japanese bombs hit the eastern coast of India near Coca- 
nada. More bombs fell at Vizagapatam, Trincomalee and 
Colombo. There was a stampede of people fleeing from coastal 
areas into the interior. Across the fields and open ground trenches 
were dug and sand-bags were piled up. In every town and every 
ward of the town, air-raid shelters were put up and people were 
trained in air-raid exercises. The sirens shrilled now and then to 
enable the people to get used to it. In the most vulnerable parts 
of India efforts were made even to organise a resistance movement 
in case the enemy occupied them. 

In the midst of this anxiety and panic began the endless trek 
of the destitute refugees from Malaya and Burma into India. 
From about the last week of December 1941, through the early 
months of 1942. tens of thousands of Indians crossed the Irawady 
and started on the weary road to India, the end of which many 
were not fated to see. But here too, in the face of this tragedy, 
the callousness and cruelty of the Britisl officials towards the 
refugees was inhuman. There was a “White road and a Black 
road“, the one easy and smooth, the other no road at all. The 
few facilities of transport, refreshment and protection were for the 
privileged ruling class: the Indians compelled to take to' the Black 
road were left to the tender mercies of the snipers, brigands and 
the perils of the forests. For many months the bitterness and 
anger of these days filled the hearts of the people. 

The Government appeared to be either helpless or unfeeling. 
They looked on while panic seized the masses. Something had 
to be done to sustain the morale of the people. Soon after the 
national leaders were released from jails, the Congress called a 
meeting of the Working Committee at Bardoli on 23rd December. 

H-58 
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In the face of the threat of Japanese invasion which had reached 
the borders of India, the divergence once again appeared in the 
Congress between the ideological faith in non-violence and the 
expediency of armed defence in certain situations. Gandhiji, there¬ 
fore, wrote to the Congress President requesting to be relieved of 
Congress leadership. While recognising the correctness of the 
Congress following a path of conditional help in the war effort 
subject to India’s independence, Gandhiji was convinced that only 
non-violence could save India and the world. He, therefore, decided 
to release the Congress from his leadership so that it might pursue 
the path chosen by the Working Committee. 

Apart from this, the Working Committee gave a directive to 
all Congressmen to help the people to overcome nervousness and 
excitement. It was necessary for people to stay at their posts and 
render all possible service and prevent the mischief that unsocial 
elements might create. The minds of the people sorely needed 
reassurance. What would happen to them if the Japanese army 
were to land on our coasts? The manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment had conducted itself in handling the refugee and the evacua¬ 
tion problems gave the people little assurance of safety in such an 
event. A new element had entered the country in the large num¬ 
ber of American troops which might also prove to be another 
disturbing factor. It was already beginning to appear that there 
was not much warmth of feeling between the British bureaucracy 
in India and the rather unconventional American. 

Such were the troubled waters on which the carefully prepared 
Cripps offer was launched in March 1942. One could imagine the 
seriousness of the emergency from the fact that on 11th March 
the diehard Prime Minister of Britain admitted in the House of 
Commons that “the crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the 
Japanese advance has made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian 
life to guard their land from the menace of the invader”. This 
was three days after the fall of Rangoon. Churchill also announced 
the choice of Sir Stafford Cripps for a mission to India. It certainly 
was a happy choice, not only because of the eminent personal 
qualities of Cripps himself but because he had an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of India and of the minds of the leaders of India including 
Gandhiji. Besides, he had been the British Ambassador in Moscow 
when Hitler invaded Russia. 

The fault was not with the messenger but with the message. 
Cripps reached New Delhi on 22nd March 1942. He immediately 
sent a telegram to Gandhiji at Sewagram requesting him to meet 
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t'IT k Gandhiji, “but I went because 

I though It would do some good”. In the afternoon of March 27ih, 
Gandhiji spent a little over two hours with Cripps at Delhi, He 
quickly glanced through the plan which Cripps had brought with 

‘‘un' Gandhiji looked up and said to Cripps, 

ly c id you come if this is what you have to offer? If this is 
your entire proposal to India, I would advise you to take the next 
plane home”. “I will consier that.” Cripps is said to have replied 
(Louis Fischer: Mahatma Gandhi, p. 386). The flaw was in the 
Plan. It was in two parts, the long-term plan and the immediate 
one. While the long-term portion was drawn with care and elabo¬ 
rate detail, the immediate set-up was perfunctory. The Congres.s 
in its very first Resolution adopted after the outbreak of the war 
in 1939 had clearly said, ‘‘The real test of any declaration is its 
application to the present”. It is on that test that the Plan failed. 
As regards the immediate war-time arrangement, the Plan said, 
‘His Majesty s Government must inevitably bear the responsibility 
for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India as 
part of the total war effort. . . , His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of the 
leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people in the coun¬ 
sels of their country”. The leaders pronounced this vague and 
restricted. The Congress President, Maulana Azad, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and C. Rajagopalachari discussed this aspect threadbare 
with a view to seeing whether this could be so enlarged as to become 
in practice, if not in principle, a responsible Government, the Vice¬ 
roy remaining a constitutional head. At one stage it appeared that 
Cripps, on his own responsibility, had conceded almost what the 
leaders wanted. But he was soon pulled up. “The Governor- 
General was irritated with the whole business”, and Cripps was 
ordered to withdraw the unauthorised offer and return to England. 

As for the long-term plan, it was to take effect as soon after 
the termination of the war as possible when a Constitution-making 
body would be set up to frame a constitution. One-third of this 
body would be appointed by the Princes of India. The rest would 
be elected on the communal basis. It would draw up a Consti¬ 
tution for an Indian Union, from which any of the acceding units 
would be free to withdraw and become an independent State 
Thus, all the six hundred odd States would join in the Consti¬ 
tution-making and were free later to walk out of the Constitution 
which they had made. The entire procedure was a positive 
encouragement to unreasonableness, reactionary tactics and dis¬ 
unity. The whole Plan was not merely “a post-dated cheque o(\ a 
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tottering bank’’, but the cheque itself was irregular and not likely 
to be honoured. The whole document was rigid and unalterable 
and we were asked to accept it or reject it as a whole. “Behind it 
lay the continuous, century-old policy of the British Government 
creating division in India and encouraging every factor that came 
in the way of national growth and freedom” (Nehru : Discory of 
India, p. 554). 

The Working Committee of the Congress gave the whole plan 
the most careful thought. They conceded that "they could not 
think in terms of compelling the people in any territorial unit to 
remain in an Indian Union against their declared and established 
will.” But, then, the first principle should be to create the condi¬ 
tions that would facilitate the development of a common national 
life. “The proposal now made on the part of the British War 
Cabinet encourages, and will lead to attempts at separation at the 
very inception of a union and thus create friction just when the 
utmost co-operation and goodwill are most needed”. Leaving the 
future plan aside, the Working Committee went on to say that “in 
today’s grave crisis it is the present that counts, and even proposals 
for the future are important in so far as they affect the present”. 
The position taken up by the Congress throughout the negotiations 
was that in view of the imminent danger to the country, they 
would be prepared not to raise the question about the future and 
concern themselves with the formation of a National Government 
which could devote itself fully to the prosecution of the war. The 
Congress President, Maulana Azad, made this clear in a letter he 
wrote to Sir Stafford Cripps: “We would point out to you that the 
suggestions we have put forward are not ours only but may be 
considered to be the unanimous demand of the Indian people. On 
these matters there is no difference of opinion among various 
groups and parties, and the difference is as between the Indian 
people as a whole and the British Government. Such differences 
as exist in India relate to constitutional changes in the future. We 
are agreeable to the postponement of this issue so that the largest 
possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis 
for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when 
there is this unanimity of opinion in India, the British Government 
should prevent a free National Government from functioning and 
from serving the cause of India as well as the larger causes for 
which millions are suffering and dying today”. 

But it became soon clear that these discussions led nowhere. 
What was needed to capture the imagination of the people and 
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induce the maximum war effort, to make everyone in India feel 
that it was a national duty to fight the invader, was a substantial 
approach to a National Government in the present. But on this 
issue the British Government was unbending. Maulana Azad, 
the Congress President, brought this out emphatically in the final 
letter he wrote to Cripps. He said; *‘We are not interested in the 
Congress as such gaining power, but we are interested in the 
Indian people as a whole having freedom and power .... 
We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue 
a policy of encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or 
group we belonged, would be able to come together and find a 
common line of action. But, unhappily, even in this grave hour 
of peril, the British Government is unable to give up its wrecking 
policy. We are driven to the conclusion that it attaches more 
importance to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and 
promoting di.scord and disruption here with that end in view, than 
to an effective defence of India against the aggression and invasion 
that overhang us. To us, and to all Indians, the dominant consi¬ 
deration is the defence and safety of India, and it is bv that test 
that we judge.'' 

The talks broke down, and Cripps left India on 12th April. 
All the major parties in India had rejected the Cripps offer. There 
was a belief in official circles that Jinnah had kept ready in his 
pocket two resolutions, one of acceptance and (he other of rejec¬ 
tion. As usual he waited for others to express their decision. 
When he learnt that the Congress had rejected the offer, he tore 
up one of the resolutions, and published the other, rejecting the 
scheme because of its rigidity. 

For some time after Cripp's departure there was a pointless 
controversy about Gandhiji’s Pacificism being responsible for the 
rejection of the Cripps proposals. This i' of course, absurd, 
because after the two hours' talk on 27th March Gandhiji never 
again had anything to do with the negotiations. The crux really 
was the irreconcilable nature of India's aspirations and Churchill’s 
policy of “We mean to hold our own”. It was a few months later, 
on 10th November 1942. when India was in the storm of the 
“Quit India” movement, that Churchill came out with his well- 
known dictum: ”I have not become the King's First Minister in 
order to preside at the liquidation of the British Empire. Behind 
the failure of the Cripps negotiations was this pompous and ponti¬ 
fical spirit. It was cm this imperialist rock that Cripp's proposals 
wrecked. 
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The failure of the Cripps mission brought in its train frustra¬ 
tion and an enervating feeling of despair. The panic of a Japanese 
invasion persisted. There was a rumour that a Japanese fleet was 
making for the port of Madras, and this was followed by preci¬ 
pitate evacuation of the city. Thousands of river-boats w'ere 
destroyed in Calcutta so as to prevent the Japanese making use of 
them. Even in Madhya Pradesh whose geographical situation 
might be expected to give it comparative security, the panic was 
widespread, accentuated by the elaborate air-raid precautions. 
Politically the result of the breakdown of Cripps talks was a 
stiffening of attitude in India as well as in England. And yet the 
issue was so simple. We wanted to defend our country ; we have 
such an immense man-power that even as China was able to resist 
the invader, we would have opposed the Japanese bv sheer strength 
of numbers if nothing else. The tragedy of the situation was that 
all this reserve power was rendered idle and bottled up, because 
the Indian army was but a wing of the British army, and they 
would have nothing to do with the Indian people. Unless we 
were free, we could not effectively defend ourselves. India’s feel¬ 
ings were put succinctly by Nehru who declared at a public 
meeting, ‘T would fight Japan sword in hand ; but I can only do 
so as a free man”. 

Soon after the return of Cripps and the withdrawal of his 
offer, the Working Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad 
and adopted a resolution which re-stated India’s stand in the light 
of recent events. They declared the British Government’s pro¬ 
posals a clear proof that even in the hour of danger the British 
Government was functioning as an imperialist Government which 
refused to part with power in India. The resolution then went on 
to say, ‘The present crisis as well as the experience of the negotia¬ 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps, makes it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
measure British control and authority in India. Not only the 

interests of India but also Britain’s safety, and world peace and 
freedom demand that Britain must abandon her hold on India.” 

Before this resolution in the form given above came to be 
adopted, the Working Committee had discussed at great length 
and with some heat, an earlier draft of it sent by Gandhiji. 

During the raid of Swaraj Bhavan carried out by the police, they 

came across the notes of that discussion which were purely private 
and with some heat, an earlier draft of it sent by Gandhiji. 

ment published these notes in the notorious Tottenham Report on 
“The Congress Responsibility for the 1942 Disturbances”. We see 
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from these notes that Gandhiji's draft contained a clear call to 
the British to withdraw from India, but it said, at the same time, 
that India would defend herself in the event of the Japanese or 
any aggression attacking India. It was not so much the wording 
of Gandhiji’s draft but rather the notes of the discussions on it 
that Tottenham intended to exploit. But no one who knew the 
attitude of Gandhiji could find anything wrong in it. On the 
contrary, the notes only reveal the freedom and frankness with 
which the members of the Working Committee expressed their 
views: (juite different from the false idea that Gandhiji domineer¬ 
ed over the Congress. 

Meanwhile the failure of a negotiated independence of India, 
and the rapid advance of Japan in Singapore, Malaya and Burma 
with their ravaged cities and burnt-out homes, gave Gandhiji tl e 
idea that if the British had withdrawn from those countries well 
before the JapancvSe invasion, these destructions might not have 
taken place. We arc told this idea was first expressed l)y him in 
a letter to Horace Alexander on 22nd April 1942. The letter 
said: “My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now 
in an orderly manner and not run the risk that they did in Singa- 
pur, Malaya and Burma. That act would mean courage of a high 
order, confession of human limitations and right doing by India”. 
From this moment he turned this idea over and over in his mind, 
and the more he did so the more it appeared a logical and natural 
demand for India to make. Some one asked him, “are you not 
inviting the Japanese to invade India by asking the British to 
withdraw ? “His prompt reply was, “I am not. I feel convinced 
that the British presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack.'* 

In an article in Harijan on May 24, 1942, he gives another 
reason why the British should withdraw. Their presence it was 
that kept alive the communal dispute and as long as they were 
there, all efforts to bring about agreement were bound to fail. “It 
is from the frustration of every effort made to bring about unity, 
by me among many others, that has arisen the logical step that 
not until Briti.sh power is wholly withdrawn from India can there 
be any real unity,” An American correspondent asked him, 
“Suppose the British withdrew and India Is free. Will the troops 
of America and the allies be permitted to operate from India?’* 
Gandhiji unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative. He amplified 
it later, and said, “They may need to remain in India for prevent¬ 
ing Japanese occupation. That prevention is a common cause 
between them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of 
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China. Therefore, I would tolerate their presence in India, not in 
any sense as rulers, but as allies of free India”. 

Thus the conviction steadily grew in the mind of the nation’s 
leader that in the interest of the country, for the security of 
Britain and the allies, for the vindication of the principle of non¬ 
violence, Britain must immediately and in an orderly fashion with¬ 
draw from India: “Quit India”. Thus was born the famous 
slogan, the war cry in the battle for India’s liberation, which 
echoed from one end of the country to the other, and ultimately 
led us to freedom’s goal. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FIGHT TO FINISH 

For about three months from May to August, 1942, India 
was moving irresistably to a final clash. We have seen the mind 
of Gandhiji revolving witliin itself, thinlang aloud in the Hctrijan^ 
resolving upon the shape of this last effort to liberate India. He 
took the decision openly, and Government knew in advance the 
intention of the Congress, There was nothing secretive about 
Gandhiji’s methods and Government took full advantage of it. 
After the Allahabad meeting of the Working Committee, they 
next assembled at Wardha on i4th July to re-state the Congress 
position. It was made amply clear that the demand for the with¬ 
drawal of the British was nor made with a view to embaiTassing 
the Allies in their war effort. The Congress was willing that the 
armed forces of the Allies may be stationed in the country to warrl 
off the Japanese invasion and to help China. The transfer of real 
power to the people's representatives was demanded so as to 
enable the nation to make its fullest contribution in the war to 
defend liberty throughout the world. All efforts made by the 
Congress to bring this about had failed, and the Working Com¬ 
mittee viewed with grave apprehension *'the wide-spread ill-will 
against Britain and a growing satisfaction at the success of the 
Japanese armies'’. It might be mentioned, in passing, that this 
part of the Congress resolution was deliberately twisted by Gov¬ 
ernment of India in their instructions to all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to counter the Congress movement. They said that the 
Congress was intentionally fostering ill-will towards Britain and 
satisfaction at Japanese success ! 

The Working Committee said in conclusion : 

‘‘Should, however, this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view 
without the gravest apprehension the continuation of the state of 
affairs involving a progressive deterioration in the situation and the 
weakening of India's will and power to rcvsist aggression. The 
Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilize all the non¬ 
violent strength it might have grathered since 1920 when it adop- 
cd non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of the 
political rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would 
inevitably be under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. As the 
issues raised are of the most vital and far-reaching importance lo 
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the people of India as well as to the people of the United Nations, 
the Working Committee refers them to the All-India Congress 
Committee for final decision. For this purpose, the All-India 
Congress Committee will meet on August 7, 1942/* 

To realise the seriousness of the situation one has to remember 
the steady deterioration in the condition of the people ot our 
country ever since the threat of war came to Indian shores, fhe 
food situation was steadily getting worse. The cost of living rose 
to three times what it had been formerly. Profiteering and ex 
ploitation went unchecked. Panic and distress followed close on 
each other’s heels, and yet Government was apparently content to 
look on. Even so moderate a critic as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
observed: “I have often wondered why between May and 
August, 1942, when things reached a crisis, no step was taken by 
Government of India or the Secretary of State to deal with that 
situation”. The bewilderment of Sir Tej was the result of his 
assumption, as an axiomatic truth, of Britain’s good intentions. 
But the fact was that in 1942 the bureaucracy in India, at least, 
had decided ‘‘to teach these Congress-wallahs a lesson”. 

Within a week of the Working C'ommittce’s resolution ot 
14th July, the Government of the Central Provinces issued instruc' 
tions, on 19th July, to all Deputy Commissioners for dealing tvith 
the civil disobedience movement foreshadowed in the resolution. 
The Chief Secretary said: “You will observe that the Resolution 
contains a threat of civil disobedience which may or may not 
materialise. There is, however, an interval of about three weeks 
liefore the matter comes up for discussion by the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee. Government desires that you should unosten¬ 
tatiously mobilise all possible elements in opposition to the Con¬ 
gress through the National War Front and other organizations” 
The Deputy Commissioners were asked to prepare lists of the 
opponents of Government in each district. The general lines of 
propaganda to counter-act the Congress were suggested by the 
Information and Broadcasting Ministry of Government of India. 
Three main objectives were laid down ; to encourage those on whose 
support Government could depend, to win over the waverers and 
to avoid stiffening the determination of the Congress. They gave 
detailed “talking points’* on the Congress Resolution, some of whicli 
are amusing. They wanted it to be argued that there was nothing 
democratic about the Congress resolution; that it was a mere 
‘clap-trap* of a party manifesto. They approvingly quoted Sii 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, who had described the 1940 Satyagraha as 
‘a stab in the back of the British*. 
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Apart from tuning up the propaganda machinery, Government 
had made their plans to take swift and summary action with all 
their force. They had performed it in a somewhat similar way 
ten years ago when Gandhiji returned from the Round Table 
Conference. But now it was going to be even more drastic 
because the Congress appeared now to be stronger. They promptly 
took hold of some phrases used by the leaders as an excuse. Soon 
after the Wardha meeting of the Working Committee on July 
14th Gandhiji had told the press correspondents that the Congress 
proposal now was to be a final struggle. “There is no room left 
in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There is no ques¬ 
tion of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.'’ He 
had said elsewhere, “ours is an unarmed revolt against British 
rule. It will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violeni 
character. It will include all that a mass movement can include". 
Words like ‘revolt’ and ‘rebellion’ were enough to make the Bri¬ 
tish furious. But Gandhiji had also told the Congress: “I want 
you to adopt non-violence as a matter of policy. With me it is a 
creed but so far as you are concerned, I want you to accept it as 
a policy. As disciplined soldiers you must accept it in toto^ and 
stick to it when you join the struggle”. 

Thus on both sides, on the part of Government and on the 
side of the Congress, there was anxious expectation of decisive 
developments at Bombay when the All-India Congress Committee 
met. The delegates who went to Bombay from the different pro¬ 
vinces were not certain whether they would come back to their 
homes. The nation had been told to be prepared to face a figbt to 
finish. Three days before the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, Sardar Patel addressed a students’ meeting at 
Ahmadabad, and called upon them to join in the struggle adopting 
any of the items in the Congress programme which they thought 
best suited to them. He warned them that the Congress might not 
be there to tell them what to do and what not to do. They must 
take the initiative and do what seemed proper in the light of all 
that Congress has stood for ..... The newspapers might 
be suppressed; and it would be necessary for them to become walk¬ 
ing newspapers to carry the message from house to house". In 
similar, if not the same words, the leaders in every province gave 
the people their parting precepts. In Madhya Pradesh, the leaders 
from Raipur, Jabalpur, Nagpur, Amravati, took train to Bombay 
after telling the people to ciirry on the struggle in case they did 
not return to lead them. 
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Such was the mood in which the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee gathered at Bombay. They assembled in a 
spacious pandal on the Gawalia Tank Maidan, nearly 250 members. 
There were over ten thousand visitors besides. Newspajier corres¬ 
pondents from distant parts of the w^orld were there in large num¬ 
bers to flash the news of the momentous decisions to the waiting 
world. All through the day on 7th August and late into the night 
the Committee discussed the Resolution passed at Wardha. 
Maulana Azad presided and explained the Wardha Resolution, and 
said that the slogan “Quit India” meant nothing more and nothing 
less than the complete transfer of power to Indian hands.” 
After Gandhiji had explained the spirit and purpose behind the 
resolution, Jawaharlal Nehru moved it. He exposed the utter 
inefficiency of the way the war was conducted. He said. “The 
Congress was plunging into a stormy ocean and it would either 
emerge with a Free India or go down. Unlike in the past, 
it was not going to be a movement for a few days, to be 
suspended and talked over. It was going to be a fight to the finish. 
The Congress had now burnt its boats and was about to embark 
on a desperate campaign”. Sardar Patel warned the people that the 
fight before them was going to be a tough one, and as Mahatma 
Gandhi had emphasised, it should be short and swift. Late in the 
night of August 8th all the amendments were either rejected or with¬ 
drawn, and the “Quit India” resolution was passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority, only thirteen voting against it. Thereafter. 
Gandhiji gave them a stirring exhortation: “Let every Indian con¬ 
sider himself to be a free man. He must be ready for the actual 
attainment of freedom or perish in the attempt . . . . There 
is to be no more bargaining. There is no compromise on the 
demand for freedom. Freedom first, and then only, the rest. I am 
not going to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom. 
Wc shall do or die.” Seated on the elevated dais facing the tense 
and expectant gathering of many thousands, his face composed and 
refulgant, suffused with a light of benediction that appeared not to 
belong to this world, the picture of Gandhiji uttering these words 
imprinted itself on the minds of every one present. In the dark 
days that ensued, when many of them were in a state of living death 
inside the prisons, this inspiring picture abided with them to put 
courage and faith into their hearts. 

Near midnight the members of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee dispersed to their different abodes, their minds and hearts 
uplifted by the tense emotions of the last two days. There was the 
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exhilerating expectation of a final plunge; there were grim fore¬ 
bodings of a desperate struggle. But the predominant inood was 
one of exultation and relief: relief from months of helpless watch¬ 
ing while the country was going deeper into hardship and 
depression ; and exultation of doing something concrete and posi¬ 
tive to pull the country out of this despondency. 

Though the resolution had been passed, it was not to take effect 
immediately. It was part of the principle of satyagraha that the 
opponent should be given every possible chance to amend his ways. 
Therefore Gandhiji had contemplated writing to the Viceroy and, 
if possible, seeking an interview with him before putting the 
Resolution into effect. But Government was not in a mood to reason 
about it. Their intention was to teach the Congress a lesson, and 
“they shall damn well have it”. The instruments of repression 
struck suddenly in the dark. During the small hours of the morn- 
ing of the 9th August all the top leaders of the Congress, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarojini 
Naidu, members of the Working Committee, and about twenty 
other leaders, were arrested in Bombay while they slept, and taken 
to Poona by a special train. The fight had begun, precipitated by 
the rash and provcjcaiive act of Government. It is necessary to 
remember that though the All-India Congress Committee, sanc¬ 
tioned “the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on 
the widest possible scale", no movement was actually started or 
ordered by the Congress, But Government bad decided that the 
mere passing of the resolution was itself an impardonable affront, 
and it would have no truck <vlth such “disloyal” elements. They 
had already prepared a long communique which they released at 
the very moment the All-India Congress Committee passed its 
resolution. The closed and perverse mind of Government is 
evident from certain portions of the Communique: 

“For the demand of the Congress leaders there is no warrant. 
In the view of the Government of India, that demand is difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile with a full sense of responsibility 
on the part of the leaders of the Congress Party or a full apprecia¬ 
tion by them of the realities of the present situation. 

“The Congress Party is not India’s mouthpiece. Yet in the 
interests of securing their own dominance and in pursuit of their 
totalitarian policy, its leaders have consistently impeded the efforts 
made to bring India to nationhood.” 

So, with righteous anger Government let loose its forces of 
repression. India awoke on 9th August to see the full fury of 
repression lashing the country. The delegates from many parts 
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of Madhya Pradesh were lodged at “Sardar Griha'' in Bombay, 
and they came out to see the whole city in a state of commotion 
and upheaval. They joined the huge stream of people marching 
along the streets, and found themselves, willy-nilly, leading the 
demonstrations. The whole day the city of Bombay, and indeed 
the whole country was in an uproar. The next day Pandit Ravi 
Shankai* Shukla, J). P. Mishra and other leaders of Madhya 
Pradesh decirled to return to their own province to face the orgy 
of repression there. When Pandit Shukla proceeded to buy their 
railway tickets to Nagpur, I). P. Mishra suggested that it would 
he a waste of money to take their tickets thus far, because the 
open arms of the police were bound to be waiting ibr them at the 
first railway station inside Central Provinces territory. So they 
decided to buy tickers up to Malkapur. Sure enough, as the train 
steamed into Malkapur early next morning, they saw the police 
lined uj) with a European District Superintendent of Police at 
their head, ready to receive them. The English officer was beam¬ 
ing with delight at having taken them by surprise, as he thought. 
But the smile vanished from his face when he saw that all his 
prisoners had tickets only up to Malkapur. D. P. Mislira added 
to his discomfiture hy saying that ‘‘they had fully expected to do 
the rest of the journey at Government’s expense”. 


An incident that occurred while this arrogant Superintendent 
of Police was escorting the prisoners to Nagpur Jail has been 
twisted and misrepresented by Government in the official “Report 
on Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances” issued by 
R. Tottenham, Home Secretary of Government of India. He said, 
“Pandit R. S. Shukla, the former Congress Premier of the Central 
Provinces, told the police officer in whose custody he was, that if 
they had been giv-cn ten days' time instead of being arrested on 
their way back from Bombay, every police station in the district 
would have been burnt down”. This, of course, was a complete 
travesty of what was actually .said. The Police Superintendent 
had been deliberately rude in his behaviour, and had twitted the 
Congress about ever being capable of an open rebellion. Pandit 
Shukla whose rage boiled up at this impertinence, said that it w^as 
lucky for the British that Congress was wedded to non-violence. 
If it had not been so, there would have been such a rebellion that 
every police station in the country would have been burnt down. 
The Superintendent of Police, either because he was dull-witted or 
out for mischief, reported it in the way Tottwham put it in his 
Report. 
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It would not be possible to record every incident that happened 
during the terrible weeks that followed. Wholesale arrests of 
Congressmen began in every Province. Thus at a time when the 
whole nation was ready to rise in the biggest mass movement in 
India's struggle for freedom, all the familiar and trusted leaders 
whose directions they had been wont to follow in the past were 
behind the bars. No doubt, for some months the country had been 
expectantly waiting for this movement. But it was to have been 
led and directed by Gandhiji. No instructions had been left 
behind about the lines the movement should follow. Thus the 
1942 may well be described as a spontaneous, voluntary, mast 
movement that sprang from the national urge for freedom. In 
that sense it truly was a people’s movement. In every town, tahsil 
and village the people organised themselves and conducted the 
light. They knew that the basis of India's protest was its refusal 
to be a party to an imperialist war into which she had been drawn 
without her consent. Therefore, the form the movement should 
take, was tlic obstruction of the war elfort. By this simple logic the 
people started dislocating communications, attacking police 
stations, destroying Government records and refusing to render 
any help to Government. No doubt the movement often trans¬ 
gressed the principle of non-violence. But it was invariably the 
result of provocative action by the police. Violence by the police 
led to angry retaliation by the mob. and that in its turn made 
authority more brutal. 

Thus the spiral of crime and violence rose higher. For about 
three wrecks in August the law of the jungle prevailed in many 
parts of this province. In the capital of Nagpur for a few days 
from 12th August there was indiscriminate firing. Milkmen on 
their morning rounds, telegraph mechanics repairing the wires, 
women and children in the streets were shot down, and the officers 
assembled in the clubs in the evening to compare notes on each 
other’s “bag” for the day. 

This phenomenal mass movement sprang up almost simuh 
taneously in every district, and although there was no concerted 
plan it took a uniform pattern. In Betul district a large crowd 
collected in the village Nahia. The local authority was alarmed. 
A Special Armed Force was dispatched from Nagpur which, on 
reaching there, opened fire on the crowd, killing two persons. The 
trouble spread to Pattan, another neighbouring village, and again 
firing was resorted to by the police killing one person. At other 
places lathi-charges were made and large numbers were indis¬ 
criminately arrested. The trouble became particularly serious at 
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Ghocladongri where the railway station and a large stack of timber 
were set on fire. The police broke up the crowd by opening fire, 
and arrested over a hundred persons including their leader, Vishnu 
Singh, who was sentenced to death. The sentence was later 
reduced to transportation for life, but when freedom came in 1947, 
the people’s Government released him. 

While these events were happening in Betul, the drama was 
being repeated in Mandla, Nagpur and Jabalpur. In Mandia, on 
ISth August, a crowd of about fifteen hundred led by the Vice- 
President of tlie District Congress Committee proceeded to the 
Government offices, destroyed Government records, disrupted the 
railway and telegraph communications and advanced towards the 
town. The police opened fire on the crowd wounding a number 
of persons and killing young Udai Singh Jain. In very rare cases 
the situation was prevented from developing into serious dimen¬ 
sions by the bold and tactful handling by Indian officers. For 
instance, in Sagar the tragedy of Betul and Mandla would h.ave 
been repeated if the police had been precipitately ordered to open 
fire, as indeed the European Police Superintendent desired. But 
the Deputy Commissioner, being an Indian, approached the huge 
crowd wliich was intent on marching to the district offices, arrested 
all of them, and confined them within a large compound and 
later let them off. That saved Sagar from a blood-bath, but it 
apparently did not save the officer from British disfavour. 

In Jabalpur the situation threatened to get out of hand as 
soon as the news of the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders reach¬ 
ed the town, followed by the arrest of Seth Govind Das. A protest 
meeting was held on Tilak Bhumi where more arrests took place. 
The next day another meeting at the same place was dispersed by 
tear-gas bombs. A curfew was ordered, but that did not prevent 
defiant crowds cutting telegraph and telephone wires at Lordgang 
area, and attacking a police chowki. This brought the military on 
the scene, and they were posted at all strategic points and at Gov- 
ernment buildings. In sjpite of all this two processions formed 
themselves on 14th August and inarched through the streets. The 
police opened fire on them, but fortunately none was killed, though 
many were wounded. 

In Ramtek in Nagpur district, events took a serious turn, for 
a time the people had taken complete possession of the place 
rendering the local authorities completely powerless. It was due to 
the arrest of some prominent leaders against which the people 
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protested. A large crowd assembled in Gandhi chowk and marcli- 
ed towards ilic railway station from where the arrested persons 
were being taken away. Tliey attacked the railway train, broke 
oj)en the conn)artnienrs and set the arrested leaders free. The 
railway station was then the target t)f their attack. Tclepltone and 
telegraph wires were cut, the guard and the station master were 
made to burn tlieir uniforms and were given Khadi uniforms 
instead. The munici[)al otfice and the post office were attacked 
and large quantities of furniture and records burnt. Not content 
with this, they advanced towards the talisil office and hoisted the 
national flag on the iajiiding. Finally they attacked and burnt 
the police station and took possession of the arms they found 
there. Thus for a time tlie people were the law in Ramtek. But 
the next day a large police reinforcement reached Ramtek in st>itc 
of the road blocks vvliich liad been erected by tlie people. Nearly 
a hundred persons were arrested and confined in small cells and 
subjected to much torture. Most of the arrested persons were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, while six of them, 
including Surajmal Gupta, Bajirao Bisan, I lari Shivrarn Awari and 
Shivla) Teli were sentenced to transportation for life. The la.st 
mentioned, howx’ver, died while he Was in prison owing to the 
torture and ill-treatment by the police. 

Tlie atrocities tluit took place at Chimui in Chanda district, 
and at Ashti in Wardha district, on Nag Panchami day, 16th 
August 1942, have been made sufficiently fatniliar by the long 
drawn-out trials and the inhuman sentences passed on the arrested 
persons. At both these places the course of events was strikingly 
similar. A procession or demonstration by tltc people was dispers¬ 
ed and put down with excessive violence. The indignant people in 
their fury set fire to tlie police station. At both the places the 
officers inside the station-lunise were burnt alive. This shocking 
act let loose the terror. The military took charge, and for a few 
days they perpetrated such bestial crimes as are a disgrace to the 
human race. The Government lost their head. When the Chanda 
Bar Association protested against the Chirnur atrocities and 
politely asked for a judicial enquiry, the Government came down 
heavily upon the Association and said “that it has no intention of 
holding a judicial or any other enquiry into the mea.siires which 
have so far been taken by the Military and the Police to restore 
order .... The police and military have had a very difficult 
task to do and have .shown exemplary courage and consideration 
in the face of prolonged toil and provocation”. Not content with 
this, the Governor threatened that if the Bar Association continued 
to be recalcitrant he would consider declaring it an imlaw'ful 
H-60 
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association, and any one who continued to be a member would be 
prosecuted. Thus the Government thundered, and all protest was 
silenced. 

Another centre in Madhya Pradesh where the movement 
developed considerable intensity was tbe village Yaoli, in Amravati 
district. On 15th August, Satyagraha was organised in this vil¬ 
lage by Punjabrao Yaolikar. A large procession started and took 
possession of the school, the pf)st oHice and the Patel’s record. 
Telegraph posts were pidled down and the whole village was taken 
possession of by the people. When the news reached Amravati, a 
large police force arrivcfi the next day and lired 59 rounds killing 
ten persons and wounding twenty-two. Even this did not suppress 
the spirit of the people wlio, on the 18th August, hoisted the 
National Flag and held a meeting. This led to a battle between 
the police and the jieople in which five were killed and thirty 
injured. Similar atrocities by the police took place in Bhandara, 
and in altnost every important town in the province. 

Nagpur was in a state of uprising from the 12th AiigUvSt. 
Processions began to march out from dillerent points in ilie 
city parading through the streets and cutting down telegi’aph 
wires. On the same day the Iivvari Railway Station Godown and 
Post Office were set on fire. The [)olice cliowkis at different places 
in the town were the targets of attack. After destroying most of 
them the huge procession marched towards the District Court and 
hoisted the national flag on the court buildings, f’or nearly 48 
hours it a[)[>eared as if the British rule did not exist in Nagpur. 
The Governmctu offices, schools and colleges were all closed. 
But then the authority began to act vigorously. The military 
was brought in and posted all over the city. The law and order 
responsibility was handed over to the Commander and indiscri¬ 
minate firing started in the city. Curfew was imposed and 
assembly of five persons and more banned. All these measures no 
doubt had the effect of bringing about an appearance of ejuiet 
although the life in the city had come to a standstill. 
For weeks together no students w'ould go to colleges or schools 
until Government were compelled to issue an order saying that 
if the students did not come hack to the schools, their names 
W'ould be struck off the rolls. But even this did not have much 
effect and practically till the end of the academic year, all educa¬ 
tional institutions were deserted. 

One consequence of the ruthless policy of repression was to 
drive underground the extremist elements in the freedom struggle. 
It would appear that after the arrest of Gandhiji and the other 
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Congress leaders, some of the Congress workers hailing from differ¬ 
ent provinces and staying at “Sardar Griha'’ in Bombay met to¬ 
gether and decided to go underground. Prominent among them 
were Shri Ram Sharma, Ramanandan Mishra, Jagan Prasad Rant, 
Thakiir Niranjaii Singh, Sahasrabudhe and Satyendra Prasad 
Mishra. They wxTe to work underground in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh, dliakiir Niranjan Singh secured the funds 
of the Mahakoshal Congress Ccunmittee from a private busiiiess 
firm for conducting the movement. There were others of a more 
desj )arate temperament who were led to take even to violence 
according to a concerted revolutionary plan. 

The plan was to procure arms and ammunition from all pos¬ 
sible sources. The non-British ports such as Cioa were a readily 
available source. Some Indian oilners occupying high positions 
in neighbour Indian States were also itelpful, as the Arms Act did 
not apply to those States. A blacksmith from Agra set up a factory 
in Dhar to manulacture arms. An engineer who belonged to 
Narsinghpur went to Karaclii and specialised in the technique of 
sabotage. Nagpur was the centre for supplying dynamite because 
of the ncigiibouring mines. For transporting the arms and ammu¬ 
nition ingenious metliods were adopted. Many educated and 
enierprising girls freely travelled from one place to another un- 
sus])ecied hiding on their persons arms and ammunition. 1'he 
youth of the country especially threw themselves into this under¬ 
ground activity w^ith zeal and devotion and had the supreme satis¬ 
faction of l)eing participators in the tlirilling adventure. In the 
All-India sphere, Aruna Asaf Ali, Achyut Patwardhaii, Mcher 
AH, Jayaprakash Narayan w^ere the guiding spirits of this move¬ 
ment. 

In Nagpur the underground activity mainly directed by 
the Hindustan Red Army led by Maganlal Bagdi which had play¬ 
ed an important part in the 1941 satyagraha as well. But by 1942 
it had become well organised and had about 1.400 trained and 
disciplined volunteers. Their first targets usually were the police 
stations from where they seized arms. This supply was augment¬ 
ed by the efforts of Maganlal Bagdi in obtaining arms from Goa. 
The Red Army successfully attacked the Nawahpura police station 
where, however, one of their zealous workers, Shankar, a young 
man of twenty-one, was arrested and subsequently hanged. All 
efforts to save him failed. They later attacked the Maucla police 
station and the Craddock Town post office. The Government 
announced a reward for the arrest of Maganlal Bagdi and tour 
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of his colleagues. But though they were on the outskirts of 
Nag[)ur, they could not be arrested till July 1943 when they were 
captured in Bombay and charged with “waging war against the 
king” and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Maganlal 
Bagdi was sentenced to transportation for life. 

Among other organizations that took part in the movement 
was the Ilanuman Vyayam Mandal of Amravati. The training 
classes conducted by the Mandal were attended by young men 
from neighbouring provinces ; and they were well trained in drill, 
rifle-practice and physical culture. During the 1942 movement 
several members of this organisation were arrested for sabotage in 
Bombay province. Thus under a variety of leadership, born out of 
the nation-wide discontent and sense of revolt, the movement 
grew in dimensions. Strikes broke out in large industries includ¬ 
ing the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the Cotton Mills. Riots 
took place almost in every large city. (Government mowed down 
the rioters from aeroplanes with machine-guns. By the end of 
December 1942, about 60,(KK) persons had been arrested, 940 killed 
and 1,630 wounded. Police and troops had opened fire on 538 
occasions, and as many as 958 persons had been punished witli 
whippings. In many parts of India, particularly in Bihar and 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the ravages of the reign of terror were 
visible long after the repression was over. Charred ruins and 
rubble marked the places where once prosperous villages stood. 
For miles logetlier there was nothing hut desolation. One Jalian- 
walabagh was horrible enough in 1919, but it appeared that now 
the whole country was dotted with hundreds of Jalianwalabaghs. 

Meanwhile how did the British Government react to all this? 
On lOth September Churchill made the outrageous statement; 
“The Hindu Congress Party docs not represent all India. It does 
not represent the majority of the people of India. It does not 
even represent the Hindu masses. It is a political organization 
built around a party machine and sustained by certain manufac¬ 
turing and financial interests”. This amazing statement together 
with the other in which he refused to preside over the liquida¬ 
tion of the British Empire, makes a complete picture of Churchiirs 
testament of India. Where India was concerned Churchill was 
ever intemperate, unjust and blind. Not all the adversity that 
England had been through improved him. Like the Bourbons, 
he learnt nothing and forgot nothing. One particular reaction it 
produced was significant. The Premier of Sind, Allah Bux, j>ro- 
tested against ChurchilPs scornful references to India and the 
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Congress, and renounced the honours which he had received from 
the Government. The Viceroy replied by peremptorily dismis¬ 
sing him from office. The English Weekly, New Statesman and 
Nation commented on this saying, “By this unhappy performance 
we tempt Indians to conclude that Ministers in the Provinces 

must be our puppets.We have assuredly lowered the 

prestige of the Ministers at a time when we ought to have foster¬ 
ed it." 

Gandhiji in prison read in the newspaper.s the upheaval in 
the country and the attitude the Government were taking, lie 
wrote to the Viceroy on 23rd September, “'Phe wholesale arrest of 
the Congress leaders seems to have made tlie people wild with 
rage to the point of losing self-control. 1 feel that the Govern¬ 
ment, not the Congress, are responsible for the destruction that 
has taken place. The only right course for the Government seems 
to me to be to release the Congre.ss leaders, withdraw all repressive 
measures and explore ways and means of reconciliation". This 
earnest offer produced no response from the Viceroy. In fact, this 
leiler was not even published later when the correspondence was 
released to the press. Other leaders in the country, Rajago])ala- 
chari. humanitarians like the Metropolitan for India, the Liberals, 
appealed to the Government to end the deadlock, hut the 
Viceroy was adamant. As summed up by a i)ublicist, "To 
keep Congress leaders locked up and allow no outsiders any access 
to them, to repeat the slogan that unless all parties agree the 
Government cannot do anything, to do nothing themselves to ])ro- 
mote this agreement or even popularize the administration, and to 
go on indefinitely with the present administration which vests all 
])ower and authority in the Viceroy and the Governors—that sums 
up tlie Government's policy.” [India Unreconciled^ p. 21.) 

The dawn of 1943 saw no abating of tl e nation-wide unrest. 
Students lawyers, school teachers, the man in the street, everyone 
was swept into the tremendous tide. Then the nation heard for 
the first time on 10th February 1943, through a Press Communique 
issued by the Government of India, that Gandhiji had decided to 
undertake a fast for three weeks from that date. Simultaneously 
Government also released the correspondence between Gandhiji 
and Government leading to this decision. The fast produced a 
great effect upon the country and the world. There was a long and 
heated debate in the Central Assembly. On the sixth day of the 
fast three Indian Members of the Viceroy's Council-'-H. P. 
Mody, N. R. Sarkar and M. S. Aney—resigned their member¬ 
ship as a protest against Government’s attitude. As days 
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passed by the condition of Gandhiji began to cause anxiety. On 
the eleventh day, Linlithgow rejected all suggestions to release him. 
Crowds began to gather every day in solemn silence round Yera- 
vada. Gandhiji appeared to be sinking: doctors stood round help¬ 
lessly. But the miracle happened. On 2nd March, he completed 
the three weeks’ fast, and sipped slowly a glass of orange juice that 
Kasturba gave him. 

Meanwhile the tide of war had begun to turn. The Japanese 
advance had l^een stopped, and their bases were being attacked 
from the air. In Indonesia they received a set-back. On the 
western front the Germans came up against the impregnable might 
of Russia, and at Stalingrad they met their Waterloo. On 18th 
June 1943, the appointment was announced of Field-Marshal 
Wavell as Viceroy in succession to Linlithgow. WavelFs triumphs 
in the African War had changed the complexion of the situation 
in the Mediterranean. His appointment in India was, no doubt, 
expected to pave the way to victory over Japan. With him also 
came (General Auchinleck who was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
in India. Thus, the long and unhappy regime of Linlithgow came 
to an end. Never had a Viceregal term begun with such high 
expectations and ended with such a dismal and l)itter disappoint¬ 
ment. The farewell letter that Gandhiji wrote to him from prison 
is worth reproducing, because of the poignancy of its sentiment, 
so unusual in him. Me wrote on September 27, 1943: “Of all the 
high functionaries I have had the honour of knowing none has 
been the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have been. It has 
cut me to the cpiick to have to think of you as having counte¬ 
nanced untruth, and that regarding one whom you at one time 
considered your friend. T hope and pray that God will some day 
put it into your heart to realize that you, a representative of a great 
nation, have been led into a grievous error”. 

Words had ceased to have any effect on the British. All the 
leaders of India continued to languish in jails. Some of them 
were moved about from one prison to another, for no apparent 
reason. Earlier in their term of incarceration the Madhya Pradesh 
leaders, including Pandit Shukla, had been sent away to a jail in 
Vellore, while some of the leaders of Madras were brought to this 
province. The intention was, apparently, to prevent the leaders 
from exerting their influence on the people by their mere presence 
in the province. 

Months passed by; sullen, suppressed India now and then 
erupted in brief outbursts of anger, only soon to be silenced. 
Bengal witnessed one of the worst famines in the long record of 
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famines in our country. An estimate put the number of persons 
who died of famine and starvation by ilie end of 1943 at more than 
filty lakhs. Death also took its toll in prison. Mahadev Desai had 
died some months ago, suddenly as a result of a heart-attack. The 
blow fell heavily on Gandhiji. But more sorrow was in store. On 
22nd February 1944. Kasturba died in prison. The new Viceroy, 
Wavell, wrote a letter in sympathy which seemed to ring true: 
Caridhiji acknowledged it in generous terms. But soon he himself 
was seriously ill; on May 3rd, the doctors considered his condition 
grave. On 6th May, Government ordered his unconditional 
release, and lie was taken to Juhu where tlie slowly regained his 
health. 

1944 saw the beginning of the end of the war, both in Europe 
and in the Far East. Early in the year the Japanese had come up 
to Iniphal and almost captured Kohiina. But with the onset of 
the monsoon, they suddenly withdrew. It is believed that one of 
the reasons for this withdrawal was the attitude of the Indian 
National Army which had been operating along with the Japanese 
under the Command of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. To what 
extent the part played by this remarkable and almost legendary 
leader and his army contributed to India’s achievement of freedom 
it would be diflicult to assess precisely, because so much of their 
plans and activities has been shrouded in secrecy. But there is no 
doubt that his amazing escape from intermnenf in India, his acti¬ 
vities in Germany, Ja[)an, China and the Far East, his mobilising 
a large army under his leadership, had filled the country with 
admiration, and put heart into the people at a time when merciless 
repression had almost crushed their spirits. 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this history to trace the 
tortuous course of negotiations with Jinnah on the subject of 
Communal Settlement. The efforts of Rajagopalachari ended in 
a stalemate. The correspondence with Jinnah which Gandhiji 
attempted to carry on from jail was blocked by Government and 
the ruffled temper of Jinnah was promptly deflated by Govern¬ 
ment’s unconcern. Fuesh talks ensued after Gandhiji’s release but 
it led to no better purpose. The paths of Jinnah and of the Indian 
people had become wholly divergent. 

Thus, the matters stood when the war in Europe ended. This 
was followed by the victory over Japan in the East. The world 
had emerged, scarred and devastated no doubt, but unbroken in 
its defence of freedom; and hopes were raised of a new beginning 
in the building of peace. 




CHAPTER XIV 

FREEDOM CAME 

The era of frustration seemed to have ended. A positive 
effort to break new ground and do something concrete to resolve 
the Indian tangle seemed to be afoot. In March 1945, Wavell 
went to London. A ‘‘Caretaker'" Government had taken the place 
of the Coalition in England. Preparations were on for the General 
Election. In the midst of these pre-occupations, a plan for the 
solution of India’s deadlock was drawn up between Amery and 
Wavell. Presumably, it was meant to help them in the elections. 
Be that as it may, Wavell returned to India in June and announced 
the new plan in a broadcast on I4th June. It was an amplification 
of the short-term proposals in the Cripps Officer, with tEis material 
difference that the Indian members in the Viceroy's Council will 
represent the main parties. On the basis of this plan, discussions 
opened in Simla on 25th June. The members of the Congress 
Working Committee had been released earlier. The former 
Premiers of the Congress majority provinces were also released to 
enable them to be present at Simla. The talks soon revealed the 
indexible position taken by Jinnah on the issue of the exclusive 
right of the League to nominate the Muslim members. Wavell 
had to confess his failure, which he did on 14th July. With com¬ 
mendable humility he said, “I wish to make it clear that the res¬ 
ponsibility for failure is mine”. The fact was, that Jinnah would 
not look at any plan which was likely to give the Congress a deci¬ 
sive voice in Government. Though, he might be given parity with 
Hindus in the Executive Council, he knew that the Muslims would, 
on the whole, be in a minority because the other members— 
Scheduled Castes, Christians and Sikhs—would be with the 
Congress on fundamental issues. The policy of Jinnah was not so 
much to acquire power for himself, as to deny it to his opponents. 
As regards the Congress view, impartial observers testified to its 
extremely reasonable stand. As one commentator said: 

“Congress displayed the flair which seldom deserted it for 
presenting its case before the world in the most favourable 
light; there is no denying that its leaders showed considerable 
political wisdom. With its whole organisation, except for its 
Working Committee, still under the ban, with its leaders only 
just released from prison, its attitude was nevertheless moderate 
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and free from bitterness.” (E. W. R. Lumby: Transfer of 
Power in India, p, 52.) 

The first move, having thus been checkmated, another opening 
would be possible only in the light of the verdict of the electorate 
which had not for a long time been sounded. The Central 
Assembly had been elected more than ten years ago, in 1934. The 
provincial legislatures had been last formed in 1937. Elections to 
both were, therefore, long overdue. While the Japanese war was 
still on, there was no possibility of going to the polls. But 
suddenly, following the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki, Japan surrendered on 15th August. A week later, the 
Viceroy announced that the Central and Provincial elections would 
be held as soon as possible. 

The General Elections had, in the meanwhile, taken place in 
England, and with characteristic political wisdom the electorate 
had decided to set Churchill and his party aside, and put the 
Labour Party in power with a clear majority. On 3rd August 1945, 
Attlee formed his Cabinet and Pethick Lawrence became Secretary 
of State for India. Waved again acted expeditiously. He 
summoned the Governors to a conference, announced that elections 
would be held, ordered the revision of electoral rolls. He also 
decided with the Governors the question of the release of political 
prisoners and the removal of the ban on Congress organizations. 
This done, he once again went to London in response to a call from 
the new Cabinet. On his return to India, he announced on 19tb 
September the British Government’s determination to do their 
utmost to promote the early realisation of full self-government in 
India. He said further: 

'It is the intention of His Majesty's Government to con¬ 
vene, as soon as possible, a Constitution-making body, . . . 
We must first hold election so that the will of the Indian 

electorate may be known.After the elections, 

I propose to hold discussions with the representatives of those 
elected, and of the Indian States, to determine the form which 
the Constitution-making body should take, its powers and 
procedure.” 

Meanwhile, the pattern of political opinion in India was 
becoming more and more clearly defined. On the issue of a 
divided India the Congress opinion was expressed at the meeting 
of the Working Committee in September 1945, at Bombay, It 
said: 
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‘^Further, as declared by the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, at its meeting held in Allahabad, in May 1942, the 
Congress cannot agree to any proposal to disintegrate India 
by giving liberty to any component State or territorial unit 
to secede from the Indian Union or Federation. Congress, as 
the Working Committee declared in April 1942, has been 
wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break in that 
unity, especially in a modern world when people's minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned, and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. 

“Nevertheless, the Committee also declared that it cannot 
think in terms of compelling people in any territorial unit 
to remain in the Indian Union against their declared and 
established will. 

“While recognising this principle, every effort should be 
made to create conditions which would help the different units 
in developing a common and co-operative national life. 
Acceptance of this principle inevitably involves that no 
changes should be made which would result in fresh problems 
being created and compulsion being exercised on other sub¬ 
stantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit should 
Jiave the fullest possible autonomy within the Union 
consistently with a strong national State." 

The election manifesto did not touch on this issue because the 
plank on which Congress decided to fight the election was 
Independence. But the manifesto did refer to the Federation of 
India as “a willing union of its various parts.” 

The pre-election period was marked by a series of events 
which did not help in fostering confidence between India and 
Britain. India protested against the use of Indian -troops in 
Indonesia and Indo-China in defence of the colonial powers of 
Holland and France, against the peoples of those countries. The 
trial of the officers of the Indian National Army was strongly 
resented by the Congress who set up a Defence Committee con¬ 
sisting of an imposing array of lawyers including Bhulabhai Desai, 
Dr. Katju, Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. The 
Indian National Army prisoners became national heroes. Students 
in all the large cities organised demonstrations in sympathy with 
the Indian National Army undertrials, and in Calcutta they led 
to ‘serious disturbances lasting several days. Against this back¬ 
ground came the announcement of a Parliamentary Delegation to 
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visit India in order to establish, so it was said, personal contact 
between India and British Parliament. It was a rather undis¬ 
tinguished gioup, meant to represent all political parties in Britain. 
They went about meeting a variety of persons in India during 
the months of January and February 1946, and must have been 
rather uneasy of the violent and revolutionary possibilities in what 
ihey saw and heard. 

For, it was about that time that a serious, though short-lived, 
revolt took place in the Indian Navy at Bombay. About three 
thousand ratings from H.M.I.S. Talwar started a strike in protest 
against the ill-treatment and bad food which they were given. 
Others too joined them, so that nearly twenty thousand men repre¬ 
senting the entire personnel of the Royal Indian Navy were 
involved in this revolt. In sympathy with them the personnel of 
the Air Force also joined them. The trouble continued for three 
days, and at one moment it developed into a pitched battle between 
the Naval ratings and the British military. In this tense situation 
Sardar Patel was approached to intervene. His appeal to the 
.strikers had a good effect at once, and by the 26th the situation 
was completely quiet. 

The next day, 27th February, >3 sympathetic strike started 
m the Indian Signal Corps at Jabalpur. The strikers marched in 
an orderly fashion and held a meeting protesting against the 
treatment meted out to the Naval ratings, and making their own 
demands for better pay, rations and housing arrangements. One 
of the strikers said “Although we all are born as slaves we do not 
want to die as slaves and we shall shed the last drop of our blood 
for our country’s sake.” The whole demonstration was entirely 
peaceful and disciplined and created a great impression. 

Such were some of the scenes that the Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion saw during their brief sojourn and on their return to England 
they surely would have passed on their impressions to the British 
Government. The elections in India were significant pointers 
to the line-up of political opinion. The Congress won all the 
general seats in the Central Assembly and even a few reserved 
for special interests. In the provinces its success was even greater 
than in 1936. In eight provinces Congress had an absolute 
majority, and these included two provinces which Muslims had 
claimed for Pakistan, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Assam. In Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly Congress won 
94 out of 112 seats. Taking all the Provincial Assemblies to¬ 
gether, Congress won 930 seats as against 704 in 1936. No doubt, 
the Muslim League had al^^o established its right to speak for 
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the large majority of the Muslim population. Out of the 492 
Muslim reserved seats in the Provincial Legislatures the League 
won 428 as against 109 in the 1936 elections. But what is signifi^ 
cant is that the Congress had set up several Muslim candidates 
in the general constituencies and they too had won, thus 
proving the wholly non-communal stand of the Congress. In the 
eight Congress majority provinces ministries were set up. In 
Bengal and Sind the League, the largest single parry, took office, 
while in the Punjab a Coalition Ministry in which the League did 
not join, was formed. 

In Madhya Pradesh a Cabinet with Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla as Chief Minister was sworn in on 27th April 1946. The 
other Ministers in the Cabinet were D. P. Mishra, D. K. Mehta, 
S. V. Gokhale, R. K. Patil, P. K. Deshmukh, Dr. W. S. Barlingey 
and Dr. M. Hassan. One of the first steps which the new Govern¬ 
ment took in Madhya Pradesh was to release all political prisoners, 
withdraw all warrants against absconders in political cases and 
remit the collective fines which had been levied by the previous 
regime. It was a complex and difficult .situation that the Minis¬ 
tries in the provinces had to face when they took office. The 
tremendous drain of our resources caused by the six years of war 
had impoverished the country. Famine stared in the face almost 
everywhere. The long neglect of all the nation-building spheres 
of activity had not only halted but retarded all improvement. The 
demobilised soldiers, the evacuated population from Burma and 
Malaya, the growing numbers Jof the unemployed and all the 
problems that follow in the wake of the termination of the war 
pressed for solution. Such was the legacy that the Provincial 
Government inherited. On top of all this were the suspicions 
fears and estrangement that divided the communities. 

In this atmosphere were carried on the crucial talks with the 
Cabinet Mission which had arrived in India on 23rd March. 
Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander 
wrestled for days with the arguments and claims of various politi¬ 
cal leaders. There was unquestionable determination and good¬ 
will on both sides to arrive at a solution of the Indian problem. 
The statement of the British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, made 
that very clear. India was to settle her own constitution, and to 
decide whether to remain in the Commonwealth or not. Besides, 
he gave proof of his personal earnestness by saying, “We cannot 
allow a minority to place a veto on the advance of the majority . 
The talks could not have had a more promising start. Never¬ 
theless they dragged on inconclusively at Delhi for three weeks 
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and, after a break, were resumed in Simla, the Congress and Mus¬ 
lim League nominating four representatives each to continue the 
discussions. From 5th May to 12th May this tripartite conference 
discussed a scheme under which the country was to have a three- 
tier set-up, with Provinces, Groups and a Union. On May 12th, 
the talks broke down, and the Cabinet Mission moved to Delhi 
from where on 16th May they issued a statement which repre¬ 
sented the largest area of agreement as it emerged during the dis¬ 
cussions. The most important feature of it was the setting up 
of a Constituent Assembly to draft a Constitution for India, a 
demand which Congress had been making since 1936. The State¬ 
ment also envisaged the formation of an Interim Government 
having the support of the major political parties so that maximum 
co-operation of the people may be secured in the numerous vital 
tasks of post-war development. 

The proposals of the Cabinet Mission found a generally favour¬ 
able reception from almost all sections of political opinion. 
Gandhiji said it contained “a seed to convert this land of sorrow 
into one without sorrow and suffering”. As regards the long-term 
proposals contained in the Cabinet Mission’s Statement there was 
little difficulty. Congress accepted it; so did the League. But 
the composition of the Interim Government proved to be a bone 
of fierce contention. The Viceroy’s announcement of 16th June 
1946 giving the names of fourteen persons whom he had invited 
to join the Interim Government contained a proviso that: 

‘‘in the event of the two major parties or either of them 
proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition 
Government on the above lines, it is the intention of the 
Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment which will be as representative as possible of those will¬ 
ing to accept the Statement of May 16th.” 

Nevertheless stiff opposition to the composition of the Interim 
Government as proposed by the Viceroy came from Jinnah as w^ell 
as the Congress. The crux of the matter was the right of the 
Congress to nominate a non-League Muslim on the Interim 
Cabinet. Jinnah would have nothing of it. After the 1946 elec¬ 
tions Jinnah and the Muslim League had become increasingly 
strident in their claim as the only organization entitled to speak 
for the Muslims. In April a Convention of Muslim League Legist 
lators was held in Delhi where Jinnah gloated over the victory of 
the League candidates. ‘‘We have routed our opponents in every 
battle-field”—^Jinnah was always fond of a martial phraseology— 
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“and today a historic record stands that we have captured sonie- 
thing like ninety per cent of Muslim seats’". Flushed with this 
feeling it was no wonder that in all the negotiations with the 
Cabinet Mission Jinnah adopted an agressive and offensive manner. 

In marked contrast to the League, the All-India Congress 
Committee met in Bombay on 6th July, 1946, with an awareness 
of the historic gravity of the occasion. Jawahailal Nehru was the 
president-elect for the year, Maluana Azad having laid down office 
alter holding it during the most stirring and eventful period of 
over SIX years of our recent history. “We are on the threshold of 
our ireedom,” said the retiring President, “Our freedom is coming 
not because of inter-nationai changes but because of the revolu¬ 
tion that has taken place in our own country resulting in a great 
national awakening”. President Nehru too emphasised the 
seriousnes of the moment. ‘The British regime in India is 
beginning to end. The curtain is being rung down. This is a 
delicate moment when we should muster all our strength and sliow. 
no weakness”. The All-India Congress Committee decided to join 
the Constituent Assembly “for framing the constitution of a free, 
united and democratic Indiri”, but it was unable to accept the june 
16th proposals for the formation of an Interim Government. 

When the Cabinet Mission, after over three months of intense 
negotiations left India on June 19th, the only tangible result 
appeared to be the decision to set up the Constituent Assembly. The 
Interim Government could not come into being, in spire of a last 
minute manoeuvre by Jinnah to walk into it without the Congress, 
which proved abortive. Dictated by chagrin at this failure, the 
League decided to resort to “direct action” to achieve its object. 
August 16th was fixed as the date on which Muslims throughout 
India were to take to direct action. A press correspondent asked 
Khwaja Nazimuddin of Bengal what was meant by direct action, 
to which he replied, “there are hundred and one ways in which we 
can create difficulties, specially when we are not restricted to non¬ 
violence. The Muslim population of Bengal knows very well wiiat 
Direct Action would mean, and we need not bother to give them 
a lead”. That was ominous enough, and ^ was the trans¬ 
lation that Sardar Patel gave of it. Bengal was particularly chosen, 
as the place where direct action was to be enacted. The League 
held power there. For a whole fortnight the poison of hatred was 
broadcast among the Muslims, through speeches, hand-bills, pam¬ 
phlets and inflaming articles in the Press. The horrible tragedy 
of the “Great Calcutta Killing” which lasted for three days, was 
the direct result of this evil campaign. Encouraged and directed 
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by the League and aided by the Government, hell was let loose on 
Hindus. The Statesman of Calcutta, no lover of Hindus, said, 
'The present Muslim League Ministry's primary responsibility for 
the bloody shambles to which its capital had been reducerl is 
inescaptable”. It is not necessary to narrate the atrocities perpet¬ 
rated by League Muslims on that day. In retrospect these deeds 
constitute the Great Divide, the unbridgeable chasm that was cut 
into India's body. With the best will in the world, it appeared 
thereafter inevitable that there should be a division of the country. 
The Direct Action was directed not against the British authority 
to secure Pakistan, but against the Hindus to ensure, so far as the 
League was concerned, that there shall ever after be a blood ^^cud 
between them. The Calcutta killing was repeated in a more brutal 
form against the Hindus at Naokhali and Tippera where nearly 
80 per cent of the population were Muslims. These horrors found 
an inevitable reaction in Bihar and at Garrnukteswar where the 
Hindus retaliated. 

But by then the Interim Government had come into being. 
On 24th August, Waved invited twelve leaders of his choice to 
form his Cabinet, including Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar P?tel, 
Rajendra Prsaad and Rajgopalachari. This Government took 
office on 2nd September 1946. They had been prompted to take 
the responsibility of office mainly because of the utter failure of 
the former "Care-taker” Government to put down vigorously the 
horrors of Calcutta. Soon enough they were put to the rest by 
the outbreak of violence in Bihar. The change was immediately 
felt. Much to the displeasure of some Hindus thirsting for revenge, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Rajendra Prasad rushed to Bihar and 
swiftly and firmly controlled the situation, while Gandhiji whose 
heart bled for the suffering people of East Bengal started on his 
Mission of Peace through Noakhali and Tippera, and later in Bihar. 

It was to be expected that these horrors would send waves of 
reaction throughout the country. But nowhere else did violence 
of any magnitude occur, though the pockets of Muslim League 
raised cries of persecution. In Madhya Pradesh which, in the 
words of its Chief Minister, "has an enviable record of communal 
amity and concord” some tension prevailed, and isolated cases of 
disturbance occurred at Amravati, Katni, Badenera and Jabalpur. 
The Home Minister, Pandit D. P. Mishra, immediately gave an 
assurance that "the provincial Government were determined to 
discharge their primary duty of maintaining law and order and 
protecting all peaceful citizens without distinction of caste or 
creed". The League attempts to propagate stories of persecution 
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were exposed, and the local leader of the Muslim League, seeing 
that the game was up, agreed to issue a joint statement calling 
upon the people of both the communities to live in peace. 

The spectacle of the Congress installed in power at Delhi was 
galling to Jinnah. In language which for falsehood and intempe¬ 
rate fury is unexcelled in political utterances, he spoke of *'the 
caste Hindu fascist Congress and their few individual henchmen 
of other communities who want to be installed in power and autho¬ 
rity in the Government of India to dominate and rule over 
Mussalmans and other minority communities of India, with the 
aid of British bayonets”. By the end of Octol)er he sent in five of 
his nominees for inclusion in the Interim Government, and to 
spite the Congress, he sent the name of a Scheduled Caste Hindu 
of Dr. Ambedkar’s party among the five. But tlie purpose of 
joining the Government was made clear by jinnah: "‘We are 
going into the Interim Government to get a foot-hold to fight for 
our cherished goal of Pakistan”. It was surely a major error of 
tlie Viceroy to have accepted the League entry without securing 
the withdrawal of the Direct Action’ resolution, without get¬ 
ting their consent to co-operate in the Constituent Assembly, 
which was to meet on December 9th, and without ensuring the 
condition of a joint responsibility in practice. Jawaharlal Nclvru 
was compelled to protest that since the entrance of the League 
nominees. Lord Wavell had been “removing one by one the 
wheels of the Cabinet coach.” 

The disillusion felt by the leaders of the Congress in the 
Interim Government found expression during the Meerut session 
of the Congress on 23rd November 1946. After six and a half 
years of war and upheaval the Indian National Congress was meet¬ 
ing for the first time. Speaking on the occasion jawaharlal Nehru 
said “the atmosphere in the new Central Government after the 
League’s entry has become so strained that Congress members had 
twice threatned to resign”. Sardar Patel bluntly described the 
Wavell-League game as “an attempt to get the Congress out of the 
Interim Government”. The attitude and actions of the Viceroy in 
these closing weeks of his term reveal more than ever the deter¬ 
mination of the British to divide the country before they quit. 
Inspite of the League’s blank refusal to join the Constituent 
Assembly the League nominees were kept on in the Government. 
Constituent Assembly’s work was impeded. It would appear that 
it was in pursuance of a tacit decision in London to divide India 
that the League was permitted to enter the Interim Government 
unconditionally. This intention became clear in an article in 
H—62 
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The Times of London. It said: “The British cannot consent to 
hand over responsibility to a single political party without refer¬ 
ence to the rights of other groups, or place the governance of the 
Muslim majority provinces at the unfettered discretion of a Hindu 
controlled Central Government. If the kind of agreement con¬ 
tained in the Cabinet Mission’s proposals cannot be secured, the 
unity of India, which is a great achievement of the past century, 
must inevitably be sacrificed to the higher interests of elementary 
justice”. There was not only premeditation but pleasure in the 
British mind at the prospective division of India. Churchill fore¬ 
told with relish that 'The unity of India was a superficial appear¬ 
ance imposed there by long generations of British rule, and it 
would pass away for long periods of time once the Imperial 
element of guidance fiom ouLside was withdrawn”. It would 
rather appear that ihe break up of unity is one of the inevitable 
concomitants of a long period of Imperial guidance by Britain. 
They divided Ireland when they left that country. Palestine was 
divided when it liecarne free ; Indo-China has recently been divided 
after French Imperialism ; and if the wishes of Britain were 
granted, they would also like to divide Kashmir. Divide and Quit 
appeared to be their farewell formula. 

Britain had become convinced that it would not any longer be 
possible for her to rule India. The dissipated resources of Britain 
would not be able to maintain an apparatus of British Controlled 
Government. The war had shattered her economy and enfeebled 
her strength. The conditions in India were such that without the 
aid of unlimited military strength it could not be held against her 
will. The ravages of the war had cauvsed in India a widespread 
dislocation of life and raised a host of complex problems which 
could not have been solved without enormous expenditure. Tfie 
discontent in the country was acute, and even the popularly elected 
Governments in the provinces were baffled by the complexity and 
range of the public grievances. But they could at least call forth 
public enthusaism by appeal to patriotic sentiment. A foreign 
Govemineiii. would f^d it impossible. The recent revolts in the 
Navy, Air Force and the AWw^;,|jad given a glimpse of the disaffec¬ 
tion that was growing even in defence forces. Above tbe sacri¬ 
fices and sufferings of the political struggle, the irresistable urge for 
liberty, the admirable example of courage and achievement of the 
I. N. A. and the awakening that had suddenly come 
over the whole of Asia created in India a force which made the 
departure of the foreign power ineivtable. Therefore, on 20th 
February 1947 the British Prime Minister announced “that it is 
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the definite intention of His Majesty's Governnieiit to take neces¬ 
sary steps to effect the transference of power into responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June, 1948''. At the same time he 
also announced the termination of Lord Wavell’s appointment as 
Viceroy and the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as his successor. 
In the British Parliament the opposition to the transfer of power 
was voiced, as was to he expected, by Churchill. He said in his 
characteristic manner, “In handing over the Government of India 
to these so-called political classes, you are handing over to men of 
straw, of whom in a few years no trace will remain". Churchill 
himself has vanished from the world's stage, but these “men of 
straw" have today a place in the counsels of the world. 

After the arrival of Lord Mountbatten in India on 23rd March 
1947 events began to move with amazing speed. On his arrival the 
new Viceroy saw the first fruits of the British Government's 
announcement in the shape of the rioting and destruction in the 
Punjab. The League had forced the resignation of the Unionist 
Ministry and had formed a League controlled Government. Com¬ 
munal rioting followed, a foretaste of things to come. The League 
then turned its attention to the Congress Ministry in North-West 
Frontier Province. Violent clashes and disturbances took place, in 
order to discredit the Congress Government, Similar tactics were 
employed in Assam. The game was quite clear. This was another 
form of ‘direct action* for securing power in those provinces which 
they claimed for Pakistan. 

By now it had become clear that India bad to be prepared for 
a partition.By the end of April the Congress leaders began to re¬ 
concile themselves to the idea. “The Muslim League can have 
Pakistan if they want it", said Jawaharlal Nehru curtly, “but on 
condition that they do not take away any other parts of India 
which do not wish to join Pakistan". This led to the demand that 
if Pakistan was to be carved out, the Hindu majority areas in the 
Punjab and Bengal would have to be detached from Pakistan. 
Curiously enough Jinnah opposed the proposal to divide Bengal 
and the Punjab with those very arguments which the Congress had 
used against his proposal to divide India. Meanwhile tension was 
mounting in all those areas which were to be affected by the parti¬ 
tion. Lahore, Amritsar, Chittagong, Peshwar, were all in a per¬ 
petual state of anxiety. At the same time the administration of 
the Interim Government torn by mutual suspicion was breaking 
down. On 18th May Mountbatten left for London for final con¬ 
sultations. He returned to India on 30th May, and immediately 
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after on 2nd June he called to a conference at Delhi Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Sardar Patel, Acharya Kriplani who was President of the 
Congress for the year, M. A. Jinnah, Liaqat Ali Khan, Abdur Rah 
Nishtar and Sardar Baldev Singh. After the conference with the 
leaders, the Viceroy announced on the next day, June 3rd, the 
British Government’s plan for transfer of power, to a divided India, 
add the setting up of a Boundary Commission to determine the 
shape of the division. Meanwhile the Assemblies in Bengal and 
the Punjab would each meet in two parts, one representing the 
Muslim-majority districts and the other the rest of the province, 
and decide whether the province should be divided. If the deci¬ 
sion was in favour of division, the two provinces would be provi¬ 
sionally divided on the basis of Muslim and non-Muslim majority 
provinces. The statement also announced that the transfer of 
power would take place in 1947 itself. 

The leaders of the Congress who were members of the Interim 
Government wx're convinced that it was in the interest of India to 
hasten the departure of the British. This conviction was brought 
home forcibly by the discovery, which Madhya Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment were instrumental in making, that certain nefarious plans 
were afoot in the Political Department, It came to the knowledge 
of the Provincial Government that there was a move for leasing 
to the Nizam for a long period of 99 years the vast natural 
resources of Bastar State. The Chief Minister, Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla, on knowing this immediately got in touch with 
Sardar Patel, who was the Home Minister of Government of India, 
and gave him all the details of this plan. Sardar Patel himself 
interevened in the matter just in time and stopped the Political 
Department from carrying it out. He observed in this connectioll: 

*‘I came to the conclusion that the best course was to 
hasten the departure of these foreigners even at the cost of the 
partition of the country. It was at that time that I felt that 
the only way to make the country safe and strong was by 
the unification of the rest of India.*’ 

Thus, the Congress agreed with the Viceroy that the transfer 
of power should be Effected as soon as possible. The successive 
steps for the partition and the transfer now came one after the 
other in quick succession. In July, the British Parliament put 
through an enabling Act to establish the two States, The 
process of dividing the whole structure of the administration 
including the assets was started at ortce. It is not necessary for 
the purpose of this narrative to trace the complex processes of the 
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division. But, at last, cajne the unforgettable day, the dawn of 
freedom. In Delhi, the Constituent Assembly met at midnight of 
1,4th August in a mood of rejoicing and solemnity, and the mem¬ 
bers pledged themselves everlasting loyalty to the Free India that 
was being born. Early next morning, the tri-colour flag of India 
was hoisted on the ramparts of the historic Red Fort of Delhi, 
while the entire foreground was a mighty sea of human beings 
whose hearts were thrilled by the jubiliant emotions of the 
moment. As India's Hag rose up and the British flag came down, 
a thunderous cheer and a mighty shout of ‘J‘d Hind', filled the 
sky. 

Similar scenes occurred at the capitals of every province. ,ln 
Madhya Pradesh at five minutes past midnight of the I4rh-I5th 
August 1947, Free India’s first Governor of the Province, Maaigaldas 
M. Pakwasa took the oath of office to the chanting of solemn 
hymns. Next morning a huge miiltitue the like of which had not 
l)een seen in Nagpur before, assembled at the foot of the historic 
fort of Sitabuldi on which the Chief Minister, Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla, hoisted the national flag. Thus was redeemed the sur¬ 
render of this ancient territory 130 years ago. The fort which in 
1817 had been captured from Appa Sahib by the British conciucrers 
Wi|s won again by the people of the country. The senior dcsccn- 
dent of the House of Bhonslc, Raja Raghoji Rao Bbonsle. publicly 
declared his gratitude to the people for this achievement. Pandit 
Ravi Shankar Shukla said on that occasion: “Die freedom we have 
won is not of any section, party or community, but of every man, 
woman and child who inhabits this ancient land. We should now 
pledge ourselves anew to the service of our Motherland and march 
vunited, with trust in God and faith in ourselves, with goodwill to 
all and malice toward none to the great destiny which is awaiting 
us’\ Thus freedom came with jubilation and high hopes, trans¬ 
cending the sorrows and sufferings that partition brought in its 
wake. Through the length and breadth of the country the lustre 
of myriad-coloured illuminations reflected the bright hopes that 
filled our hearts. The long and perilous path of the struggle bad 
come to an end, and it was now possible for the children of the soil 
to wTitc a new chapter in the glorious history of our Nation in 
words that will endure. 
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Nagpur— 

1. Ganpat Jairam, shot dead. 

2. Shankar Balkrishna Bangdc, shot dead. 

3. Shah Usman Yaku Amiya, shot dead. 

4. Kallu Naik, shot dead. 

5. Arjun Devidin Pardeshi, shot dead. 

6. Panjabrao Aiiandrao Vadar, shot dead. 

7. Amaria Tailor, shot dead. 

8. Shankar Dajiba Mh ili, hanged. 

9. Janrao Salukar, died in jail. 

10. Baji Rao, died in jail. 

11. Chintaman Farkade, Nagardhan, died in jail. 

12. Shivram Ukandrao Kondhali, died in jail. 

13. Lahanii Kalmeshwar, died after release. 

Wardha— 

1. Keshao Appa Bongirwar, Kharangana (Arvi), shot dead 

2. Gangaram Nagpiire, Khadki, died in jail. 

3. Uttamrao Mohanaji Ambedkar, Kishala, died in jail. 

4. Ambadas Laxmandas Rathi, Khadki, died in detention^ 

5. Baburao Bakaram Jawale, died in jail. 

6. Gunda Ramji, Nagpur, Khadki, died of Police beating. 

7. Laxman Ramchandra Gothane, Arvi, died after 
release. 

8. Fatekhan Yasinkhan, Arvi, died after release. 

9. Bulakidas Jajoo, Arvi, died after police beating. 

Chanda— 

1. Balaji Raghoba Barai, Chimur, shot dead. 

2. Banulal Panchamsingh, Chimur, shot dead. 

3. Daltp Singh, ELshatriya, Chimur, shot dead. 

4. Son of Narayan Rao Barai, Chimur, shot dead. 

5. Ramji Koshti, Chimur, shot dead. 

6. Kumar Raipurkar, Chimur, shot dead. 
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Bhandara— 

1. Shri Ram Ramji, Teli, Tumsar, shot dead 

2. Bhadu Ram Kunbi, Tumsar, shot dead. 

3. Nago Kashi Ram, Tumsar, shot dead. 

4. Hari Fagu Sunar, Tumsar, shot dead. 

5. Baburao Parasram Kalar, Lohanmendri, shot dead. 

6. Kalicharan Mataprasad Agrawal, Bopawadi (Sakoli), 

died in jail. 

7. Shankar Dayal Mishra, 'Pirora, died in jail. 

8. Pandu Dhondba Koshti, Sangadi, died in jail. 

9. Kiishinath Tailor, Sangadi, died in jail. 

10. Adku 'Feli, Sangadi, died in jail. 

11. Ramchandra Janku, died after release. 

12. Iliralal Sampatlal, died after release. 

13. Ganpatrao Chiitke, Bhandara, wounded and died. 

14. Kashinath Jagannath Teli, Mohali, died after release* 

Jabalpur— 

1. Gulabsingh Laxman Singh, Jabalpur, shot dead. 

2. Gulabsingh, Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, shot dead. 

3. Nandbehari Mathuraprasad Pande, Kusgaon, died 

in jail. 

4. Guljarilal Kunjilal Sunar, Katni, died in jail. 

5. Jankiprasad, (Piparia Kalan) Katni, died in jail. 

6. Swarajprasad Verma, Jabalpur, died in jail. 

7. Purushottamdas Vairagi, died in jail. 

8. Bhavaniprasad Mulairam Dhiwar, Majhgavan, died 

after release. 

9. Mannalal Kodulal Bani, Katni, died after release. 

Mandla— 

1, Udaichand Jain, Mandla, shot dead. 

Sagar— 

1. Sabulal Sukhlal Jain, Garhakota, shot dead. 

2. Shaligram Tiwari, Sagar, died after release. 

3. Premchand Balchand Singhai, Semara Bu^urg, 

died after release. 

4. Bhaiyalal Chaudhari, died aftei release. 
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Raipur— 

1. Manglu Lamakeni, died in firing, 

2. Rukhamani Bai, Easshi Bahara, died in jail. 

3. Ramadhin Mistri, Bhatapara, died after release. 

4. Rupa Bai, Lavan, died after release. 

5. Vishal Ram, Sitapar, died after release. 

6. Bhagwati Bai, Bangoli, died after release. 

7. Basukwaro Bai died after release. 

8. Bhansingh Gour, Nagri, died after release. 

9. Biraj Marar, Belor, died after release. 

10. Pandati Tcli, Sankore, died after release. 

11. Laxman Shiocharan Pilley, Mahasamimd, died alter 

release. 

12. Ratanji, Boriajohar, died after release. 

13. Bodhan Gond, Amolidih, died after release. 

14. Ramachandra Pathak, Lohardih, died after release. 

15. Jamnalal Chopada, Raipur, died after release, 

16. Ramdas student, Raipur, died after release. 

17. Rukhmani Bai, Raipur, died after release. 

Betul— 

1. Birsa Gond, Behadi (Ghoradoncari) shot dead. 

2. Kaila Kirar, Nahia, shot dead, 

3. Mahadeo Gaotya Teli, Prabhat Pattan, shot dead. 

4. Udya Kirar, Nahia, shot dead. 

5. Komasingh Gond, Banjaridhal, shot dead. 

6. Makadu Gond, Jambada, shot dead. 

7. Ranu Gond, Barangwadi, shot dead. 

8. Munshi Gond, Behadi, died in jail. 

9. Jirra Gond, Salidhana, died in jail. 

10. Golman Seth, Chicholi, died in jail. 

11. Punnasingh Gond, Mahendwadi, died in jail. 

12. Manohar Rao Paunikar, Multai, died after release. 

13. Lakkhu Gond, Vijaigram, died after release. 

14t Tatru Gond, Bhainsdehi, died after release. 
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Chhindwara— 

1. Pruddle Bai, Turia, shot dead in 1930. 

2. Demo Bai, Turia, shot dead in 1930. 

3. Birju Bhoi, Turia, shot dead in 1930. 

4. Reno Bai, Turia, died in hospital. 

5. Nathu Laxman Gosai, Sausar, died in jail 
6 Abdul Rahman, Chhindwara, died in jail, 

7. Raja Ram Shukla, Chhindwara, died in jail. 

8. Swami Shyamanand, Amarwada, died in jail. 

9 . Badal Bhoi, died after release. 

10. Wainan Rao Patel, Banoda, died after release. 

Hoshangabad 

1. Mansa Ram, Kasera, Chichali, shot dead. 

2. Premchand, Kasera, Chichali, died of Police beating. 

3. Sukhlal Kasera, Chichali, died of Police beating. 

4. Indarjit Gusain, Rampur, died in Jail. 

5. Rudrapratap Singh, Manegaon, died in Jail. 

6. Onkarsingh Baldeosingh Bundcla, Banehari, died 

after release. 

7. Deviprasad Pachori, Bohari, died after release. 

Nimar 

1. S. M. Agarkar, Khandwa, died after release. 

Bilaspur 

1. Dasa Ram Phulmali, Waraseoni, shot dead. 

2. Krishnachandra Verma, Bilaspur, died after release. 

3. Ajablal Bhandari, Lodhi Mohgaon, Bilaspur, died 

after release. 

4. Sohru Gowara, Karli (Lalbarra), died after release. 

Durg 

1. Ramadhin Gond, Dongargaon, shot dead. 

2. Thakur Ram Naresh Kumar, Salud, died in Jail. 

3. Parmanand Kurmi, Akhra (Pattan), died after 

release. 

4. Jivanlal Brahmine, Sirsa, died after release, 

5. Ramprasad Deshmukh, Pinkapar, died after relcascv 
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Amravati 

1. Waman Rao Patil, Ittamgaon, shot dead. 

2. Mahadeo Atmaram Phandane, Ittamgaon, shot dead. 

3. Mahadeo Jagoba Bapmarc, Ittamgaon,. shot dead. 

4. Ramrao Laxman Gohad, Ittamgaon, shot dead. 

5- Shesh Rao Nathuji Mudholkar, Ittamgaon, shot dead. 

6. Tukaram Rodba, Ittamgaon, shot dead. 

7. Pandurang Laxman Malpe, Loni, shot dead. 

8. Mahadeo Bhagwanji Barmase, Benoda, shot dead. 

9. Vinayakrao Daulatrao Awale, Benoda, shot dead. 

10. Keshaorao Tathode, Belora, shot dead. 

1 1. Dr. Govindrao Malpe, Ashti, shot dead. 

12. Shri Lohe, Ashti, shot dead. 

13. Abdul Rashid, Ashti, shot dead. 

14. Udaibhan Kukde, Wadala, shot dead. 

15. Keshaorao Dhonge, Wadala, shot dead. 

16. Panchhi Gond, Wadala, shot dead. 

17. Gulab Rao Dhude Patil, Wadala, died of Police beating. 

18. Bakaram Patil Wadala, died of Police beating. 

19. Mahidorao Shravan Deshmukh, Ashti, died in jail. 

20. Bakaram Vithuji, Ashti, died in jail. 

21. Maroti Gurav, Ashti, died in Betul jail. 

22. Pakhu Kaner, Ashti, committed suicide on account 
of unbearable Pain of Police beating. 

Akola 

1. Laxman Bhikaji Godbole, Akola, died in Jail. 

2. Narayan Sadashio, Akot, died in Jail. 

3. Narayan Bhagat, Wadegaon, died on the way of 

Delhi, as individual Satyagrahi. 

4. Mohanlal Mimnalal Shrivastava, Kamargaon, died 

after release. 

Buldhana 

1. Sidheshwar Ganesh Gore, Pleader, Buldhana, killed 

by stone. 

2. Jagdeo Rao Patil, Nandura, murdered. 

3. Laxman Pachghare, Shegaon, died in Jail, 

Yeotmal 

1. Palekar, Yeotmal, died in Jail. 
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